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Life Assurance 


ITS FUNCTION. The main function of Life Assurance is the 
protection of present or prospective dependants against hardship 
resulting from your premature death and provision for yourself and 
them in later years if you survive normally. 


INVESTMENT. Life Assurance, especially Endowment Assurance, 
is however also the best possible long-term investment, because the 
money is invested wisely, and partly in ‘* growth equities,” by the Life 
Assurance Companies and because it is the only form of investrftent 
subsidised by the Government. The subsidy consists of Income Tax 
Allowance on two-fifths of Premiums. For those liable to Tax at 
7s. 9d. in the £ this means 15.5%. Thus, a net outlay of £84 10s. a year 
provides a premium of £100 a year, which is 18.34% increase. 


SELECTION. There is a deal of difference between Companies and 
between various types of Policy. Therefore, do NOT deal directly 
with any Company or its representatives. You need the unbiased 
advice of a Broker specialising in Service problems. I offer this advice 
without fee or obligation. I am not tied to any Company, and select 
the most favourable for each type of risk. 


INFORMATION REQUIRED. May I suggest you should let me 
know your date of birth, whether married or single, dates of birth and 
sexes of children, rates of pay and next increase, and how much you 
can afford in addition to any existing outlay. If you have any Policies 
in force, I recommend you to let me inspect them and tell you whether 
they are good value. In any case they may affect the type of new 
Policy you should consider. With this information, I can give you 
recommendations which you can accept or reject as you please. 


FLYING RISKS. For aircrew, extra Premiums are required, but the 
net cost is NOT greatly increased. because a large part of the extra 
cost is refunded by the Air Ministry (or Admiralty or War Office for 
Royal Navy and Army). I always give full figures and explanations. 


RETIRED or RETIRING OFFICERS are advised to consult me in 
regard to House Purchase, Investment of Capital, and the advantages of 
commuting half Retired Pay. 


SURTAX and ESTATE DUTY. Suitable action can greatly reduce 
the burden. If these problems are at all larg, let me advise you how to 
increase your net income AND net estate. 


GENERAL INSURANCES. We also arrange Kit, Motor, Winter 
Sports and all other Insurances in the best markets. 


Brigadier R. T. Williams (R. T. Williams Ltd.) 


2, Duke Street, Brighton 
Telephone Brighton 24081/2 
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SENIOR SERVICE 


The Perfection of Cigarette Luxury 
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ON OPERATIONS 

Vigilant’s proven record shows a missile reliability of over 
95%, and a 90% record of hits on vulnerable target areas. 
This is at least twice as good as the record of any compar- 
able infantry anti-tank guided weapon. 


IN INITIAL TRAINING 

Vigilant’s easy-to-learn velocity guidance control cuts 
training requirements to 5 hours simulator experience 
plus the firing of only 2 live rounds—at least a 3 to 1 
advantage to Vigilant over any othercomparable weapon. 


IN REFRESHER TRAINING 

Only 1 or at most 2 live round firings are needed—another 
3 to 1 advantage to Vigilant. 

Thus in terms of battlefield effectiveness, Vigilant costs 
less than any comparable weapon. 





VIGILANT 


ONE-MAN INFANTRY/PARATROOPER 
ANTI-TANK WEAPON 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS (AIRCRAFT) LTD. WEYBRIDGE, SURREY. A Company of 


BRITISH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


ONE HUNDRED PALL MALL LONDON SW1 
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SICK MAN TAKEN OFF 
IRISH LIGHTVESSEL 





KILMORE, CO. WEXFORD. At 8.30 on the 
evening of the 3rd January, 1960, the honorary 
secretary was asked by the Commissioners of Irish 
Lights if the life-boat could land a sick man from 
the Coningbeg lightvessel. At 9.5 the life-boat Ann 
Isabella Pyemont was launched in a moderate 
south-westerly wind. 

There was a heavy swell, and the tide was ebbing. 
The man was landed at Kilmore at 12.30 early on 
the 4th of January and taken to hospital. 


This is another true story of the Life-Boat Service— 
typical of the work that is going on day and night, 
year in, year out, 
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The Royal National Life-Boat Institution is 
supported wholly by voluntary contributions. 


YOU CAN HELP. SEND YOUR 
CONTRIBUTION TO:— 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 


R.N.L.I. 











THE PARKER GALLERY 


FOUNDED 1750 


Specialists in Old Marine 

and Military Prints, 

Paintings, Models, Weapons 
and Curios. 


SERVICE PERSONNEL 
ESPECIALLY WELCOME. 


CATALOGUES FREE FROM 
2, Albemarle Street, 
Piccadilly, 
London, W.1 
Phone : GROsvenor 5906-7 
Weekdays 9.30 a.m.—5.30 p.m. 
Open Saturdays 10—1 p.m. 











*TIS RIGHT AND FITTING 


A shirt from Gieves—or better still all your 
shirts from Gieves—and all most right and 
fitting whatever your choice. The shirt we show 
is Island cotton, collar attached, double 
cuff, in blue/blue, red/grey or green/grey 

£3. 10.6 





Tailors and Outfitters since 1785 
27 OLD BOND STREET LONDON W.! 
Telephone: HYDe Park 2276/9 


Portsmouth Edinburgh Plymouth Chatham 
Weymouth Liverpool Bath Southampton Harrow 
Bournemouth Dartmouth Camberley Winchester 

Brockenhurst Londonderry Gibraltar Malta 
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CENTURION 


THE WORLD’S MOST OUTSTANDING 


ARMOURED VEHICLE 


The success of the ‘Centurion’ as a modern fighting vehicle is 
underlined by the fact that it has already been both ordered and 
produced in larger numbers than any other tank in the world. 
Several different Marks have been produced in quantity, and the 
latest is now in production for the British Army and some of its allies. 


VICE ERS 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS LIMITED 


VICKERS HOUSE BROADWAY LONDON SW1 
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GLENDINING & CO., LTD. 


Specialists in the 


SALE BY AUCTION 


of 


NAVAL & MILITARY MEDALS & DECORATIONS, 
ARMS, ARMOUR, ETC. 


Valuations for Insurance and Probate at recognised rates 


Expert advice immediately available for intending 
sellers and buyers without charge or obligation 


Subscription rate for Sale Catalogues — 5s. 0d. per annum 


Further information may be obtained 
from the Auctioneers at their Offices and Galleries 


at 
7, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1 
(Telephone: MAYfair 0416) 











METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


Specialised Postal Coaching for the Army 


PRACTICAL AND WRITTEN 
Staff College and Promotion Examinations 


Specially devised Postal Courses to provide adequate practice for written and 
oral examinations—All maps supplied—Complete Model Answers to all Tests— 
Expert guidance by experienced Army Tutors—Authoritative Study Notes—All 
Tuition conducted through the medium of the post—Air Mail to Officers overseas 
—Moderate fees payable by instalments. 


ALSO INTENSIVE COMMERCIAL TRAINING 
FOR EMPLOYMENT ON RETIREMENT 
















Write today for particulars and/or advice, stating examination or 
civilian career in which interested, to the Secretary, (M4), 
Metropolitan College, St. Albans. 


S$’ ALBANS 
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Seyret 


Civil and 

Military 

Radio 

and Radar Systems 
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THE OFFICERS’ PENSIONS SOCIETY 


Chairman : 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR ERNEST Down, K.B.E., C.B. 


Vice-Chairman : 
Vice-ApDMIRAL H. T. BamLuie-GROHMAN, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E. | 


The Society’s activities influenced the grant of : Increases in Officers’ Widows’ 
Pensions from December, 1952, and in the retired pay of some 8,250 officers from Ist 
April, 1954; the 1956 and 1959 Increases for all retired Officers over 60 and for widows. 

This Society was founded in 1946, and its objects are to procure the improvement 
and increase of pensions, retired pay, and other benefits of officers of the three Armed 
Services, and of their widows and dependants ; and to promote in every way their 
interest and welfare. Also to assist and advise members of the Society in connection 
with pensions and retired pay, and to represent their individual problems. 

It is the only body comprising officer members from all three Services whose policy 
is controlled solely by its members. It is not in competition with the Association of 
Retired Naval Officers, the Officers’ Association or other Service associations, but is 
complementary to them and works in co-operation with them. 

M ip is open to retired officers, to dependants of serving or retired officers, 
and to widows and dependants of deceased officers of the Armed Forces. Member- 
ship now exceeds 18,500, which number is increasing every day. 

The annual subscription is £1 for all, except widows and dependants of deceased 
officers, for whom it is 5s. 








Full particulars and forms of application can be obtained from :— 
The General Secretary, The Officers’ Pensions Society, Ltd., 171, Victoria St., 
London, S.W.1. Telephone : ViCtoria 0853. 


























THEY LOOK 
TO YOU 
FOR HELP 


VISITORS’ GUIDE 
to the 
ROYAL UNITED 


SERVICE MUSEUM 


There is still all too much hardship among 
ex-soldiers and bereaved wives and children. 
Many are in financial difficulties. They must 
Foe vee secrets nice wale om d 
egimen iations—which in turn rely 

aoe dae eae Mead, Gee cee 16 pages. Illustrate 
fund of all military charities. 

Tn 8 aay aint eee Sa deen aver Pri 6d Lb 
support Through t y Benevo Tice 1s. Ors. ° ost 
Fund you can give help where it is most 9 “fs 


Donations and legacies should be made payable to:- @ 


THE ARMY Orders to the Secretary: 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


Royal United Service Institution 
Patron: Her Majesty the Queen 


20, GROSVENOR PLACE, S.W.1 Whitehall { 
Tel: BELgravia 5639 
London S.W.1 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
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Mullard Equipment Limited has had 
extensive experience in the design and 
manufacture of telecommunications 
equipment to meet the stringent stan- 
dards of performance and reliability 
demanded by military authorities. This 


For details of the full range of telecom- 
munication equipment, write to the address 
below, quoting reference No. AE/678/11. 








An outstanding example from a complete range 
of Telecommunications Equipment 


experience has also been applied to the 
Company’s civil communications equip- 
ment, and the result is a range with the 
highest standards of performance to 
meet every kind of operational require- 
ment. 


High Power VHF Wireless Set — SL42 


@ A fixed or mobile equipment particularly 
applicable to military communications and 
suitable for use with the British Army 
wireless sets C42 and C45. 


@ Power output of 1 kW over the frequency 
range 23-60 Mc/s, when driven by suitable 
FM equipment in this band, delivery 15-20 W 
at 50 ohms, 


@ Alternative r.f. head (L459) available to 
cover the frequency range 60-150 Mc/s. 


@ Power supplies derived from power units 
operated from a 100-125 V, 200-250 V, 50 c/s 
single phase supply. 

@ Specialised aerials can be supplied for 
different applications. 


make contact with MULLARD EQUIPMENT LIMITED 
SAMA 


MULLARD EQUIPMENT LIMITED voccone crawiey oct 


@ME 678a 














You may be surprised to see this famous symbol of the Rank 
Organisation in the advertisement pages of your Journal. It has a 
logical place. 

We of Rank Precision Industries Ltd.—a group within the Rank 
Organisation—have for years manufactured many standard items 
and equipments for the Armed Forces of the Western World. Addi- 
tionally, we handle a number of special contracts in associated 
fields. Here are some items which we provide on regular basis: 


e Sights for artillery, armoured fighting vehicles and aircraft 
e Radioactivity measuring instruments e Electronic measuring 
equipment for Guided Missiles e Lenses for aerial cameras e Film 
processing equipment for aircraft carriers e Television and film sound 
equipment, cameras and projectors. 


We manufacture ranges of machine tools and engineers’ measuring 
instruments, and a very fast xerographic computer-output-printer 
working at 50 lines per second, some of which have been ordered 
by the Government. 


Among the famous names in the Rank Precision Industries Group are 
Taylor, Taylor & Hobson - Kershaw - Bell & Howell - G.B-Kalee - Harkness 


le RANK PRECISION INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
f\ 


\ | MORTIMER H 41 MORTIMER STREET 1. TELEPHONE - MUSEUM 5432 
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The Younger Generation 


Of the many problems which face parents today perhaps the chief is the 
ever increasing cost of preparatory and public school fees. The cost must 
always be high but it can be materially diminished by assurance which also 
provides cover against the early death of the male parent. The assurance 
can take two forms: (a) premium payments up to the time the child goes 
to preparatory and public school, a form suitable if the policy is taken out 
when the child is very young ; and (b) premium payments spread over the 
whole period until the child leaves school. A grandparent or other interested 
party can covenant to pay sums which can be used for premium payments, 
with the considerable tax advantages that deeds of covenant command. 

There are also a number of plans of assurance which can be taken out 
for a child by a parent, grandparent, godparent, etc., and carried on by the 
child from the age of 21, thus giving the child a “ flying start ’ in this most 
excellent method of saving. The terms of such policies are exceptionally 
advantageous. The premium is generally of the order of £10 a year but can 
of course be more if required. 


The Older Generation 


We advise on all forms of life and annuity policies and in particular 
mention the following :— 

(1) A policy by which a serving Officer may protect his dependants 
against loss of his terminal grant and commutation value of 50 
per cent. of his retired pay should he die before retirement—the 
rates for this policy are most reasonable ; 


(2) The commutation of retired pay and purchase of annuities mainly 
with a view to adding protection to the Officer’s wife if he should 


pre-decease her ; 
(3) House purchase linked with a Life Policy ; 
(4) A plan to diminish the impact of Estate Duty on considerable 
estates. 
Our advice in all cases is given without obligation or fee and the work 
done by us in connection with policies which may be taken out costs the 
client nothing. 


H. A. OUTHWAITE & Co. Ltd. 
ASSOCIATED INSURANCE BROKERS 


25 VICTORIA STREET 
WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1. 


Tel. No.: ABBey 1803 
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THE HAWKER P1127 VERTICAL TAKE-OFF STRIKE AIRCRAFT, 
(Powered by the Bristol Siddeley Pegasus (BS 53) lift/thrust ducted fan engine.) 
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EDITOR’S NOTES 


ITH some small perspective in time with which to study the recent 

V V British landing in Kuwait, it is now becoming possible to see approxi- 

mately how the balance lies. The first point to be made, of course, is 

that nothing succeeds like success. Within its limited aim the Kuwait operation. 

achieved all it set out todo. The big Power which was threatening the little Power 

paused at this display of resistance and withdrew into its shell. The time needed 

for the stabilization of the situation was gained without bloodshed and without a 
shot being fired in anger. 


This, however, is not all the story. It is in no way to decry the success of the 
operation to look at the lessons, if any, which it may hold for the future. One way 
of judging this is to study the effort which was needed to make possible the landing 
and maintenance of a comparatively small force in a highly volatile part of the 
world. It called for some considerable juggling in troop movements, a very heavy 
burden on Transport Command, and a continuing lack of some of the specialist 
services which a force of this nature demands. It entailed, too, a good deal of naval 
risk in the initial stages with a virtually unguarded carrier lying in narrow waters. 
In the particular conditions operating in the Persian Gulf at the time, this was a 
legitimate risk which could be accepted, but conditions might not be the same in 
another part of the world. 


All in all, the effort called for from all three Services was prodigious, and as is 
shown in an article in this issue of the JoURNAL, there are some grounds for feeling 
that this great effort should have produced a more balanced force at the receiving 


end. It is here that we have some obvious lessons still to learn in operations of tiuis 
nature. 


It would, naturally, be far easier to launch such operations from a network of 
Service bases such as we enjoyed before the war. Those days, however, are gone for 
ever, and it would be unrealistic to think that they will ever return. Lack of Service 
manpower and difficulties in recruiting alone make a series of oversea bases un- 
realistic, quite apart from the rising tide of nationalism throughout the world. If 
anything, the number of bases abroad is going to shrink even further. What odds, 
one wonders, would an international political bookie lay on the Kenya and Singapore 
bases remaining available to British forces after the next two or three years? 


What alternatives remain? The most popular at the moment is the concept of 
the Strategic Reserve. The actual act of flying highly trained troops to a trouble 
spot in the Comets and Britannias of Transport Command is not difficult and is 

A 
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certainly swift, though overflying limitations may sometimes create some delays. 
These, however, would hardly be so serious as to prejudice success. But the rub 
comes with the hardware which a modern force needs upon the battlefield, the 
armour, the artillery, the anti-tank guns, and the essential logistic support. There 
is still no way of providing this except by sea, and here time comes in as an important 
factor. There will be occasions when this time factor is the decisive factor. 

The Commando carrier, which stood us in such good stead at Kuwait, also has 
its limitations, some of which can be overcome. The most obvious need at the 
moment is a helicopter with a much improved lifting capacity, which is merely a 
question of development. But a Royal Marine Commando, skilled and expert as it 
is, cannot by itself stop, say, an armoured brigade. Nor can a Commando carrier 
provide essential air cover for operations against an organized opponent. These are 
gaps which must bh filled from elsewhere. 


Yet withi se Commando carrier concept there lies the possibility of a solution 
to at least part of this problem. Combined with an amphibious warfare squadron 
(one new tank landing ship of modern design is included in this year’s naval estimates) 
and manned by all three Services acting as an integrated team, a fully equipped 
and mobile force of all arms then becomes a reality. Commando carriers do not 
require the expensive sophistication of carriers designed to act in the fleet ; they can 
be comparatively cheap. A chronic lack of tank landing ships can be overcome by 
energetic building. But perhaps the most important aspect of any such development 
would be the three Service element, each operating in its own sphere but knit together 
by training and proximity to act as a single team. 

It could be that, with such an organization, a properly balanced force for such 
operations as Kuwait could be landed quickly and smoothly from the sea. And a 
force, moreover, that could face an enemy in the full posture of modern war with 
all its teeth bared, and not, as in Kuwait, with the upper denture missing. 


There still remains one further alternative. As suggested by a distinguished 
correspondent in this issue of the JoURNAL, one Polaris submarine stationed in the 
Persian Gulf would have obviated all need for a Commando carrier, her attendant 
frigates, the fleet carrier which arrived later, all the flights of Transport Command, 
and the consequent dislocation of Army and Air Force units. This may well be, 
but one wonders whether this ultimate sanction can reasonably be displayed in 
conventional crises of this nature? To press the trigger is to invite the world to 
commit suicide. It would be a desperate decision to have to make. 


* * * 


The resumption of nuclear testing is a sad blow to the hopes of those who 
laboured so long at Geneva for a ban on this sterile and dangerous practice. The 
poisoning of the real atmosphere is bad enough, but the poisoning of the diplomatic 
atmosphere is a good deal worse. In the 23 tests carried out by Russia up to the time 
of writing, three have been multi-megaton explosions and one, apparently, a super- 
multi-megaton bang. So what? Once the fusion, as opposed to the fission, problem 
was solved, there was no inherent difficulty in escalating upwards in the size of the 

ion, The United States, Britain, and Russia had. all long ago demonstrated 
that they had solved this particular problem and that the way was open to them to 
create explosions of whatever size was considered necessary. 

Oddly enough, it is the little nuclear bangs which are the most interesting 
today, and the smaller they are, the more interest they carry. This is the tactical 
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development of the nuclear weapon, which certainly has far more bearing on the 
military conduct of modern war than the strategic uses of this fiendish weapon. 
What is needed now, more than anything else, is an agreed definition of the border- 
line that divides tactical from strategic in the nuclear armoury. If we could have 
that, we would at least be getting somewhere in this tangled field of power politics. 


* * * 


This issue of the R.U.S.I. Journat will be the last in its present form. In 
February next year the JouRNAL will be a different size, on different paper, and will 
include some pages of illustrations. A new design of cover is also being introduced. 
It is believed that all these will be improvements and will help the JouRNAL to retain 
its position in an increasingly competitive world. It is to the younger officers that 
we hope to appeal with a more modern presentation of Service news and views, for 
the future of our Institution lies largely in their hands. At the same time, of course, 
we are also confident that our older members will approve the new look which we 
have planned. 
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By Group CapTaIn P. DE L. LE CHEMINANT, D.F.C., R.A.F. 


“The thermo-nuclear stalemate makes a major war out of the question. 
The Suez operation showed that a limited war, even if successful, is bound 
to be a political catastrophe. The internal security of our colonies and 
dependencies does not call for forces of the size and complexity, particularly 
the complexity, that we now have. What, then, are the Services for?” 
Discuss this, with proposals on how the Services should be re-shaped. 


“ Your bait of falsehood takes this carp of truth.”—Hamlet, Act 1, Scene V. 


T was Dr. Johnson who said, “I dogmatise and am contradicted, and in this 

conflict of opinions and sentiments I find delight.” It is perhaps permissible 

to suspect that those who worded the subject of this essay were in part prompted 
by the same motive as the learned Doctor; there is certainly an element of the 
dogmatic, of the flat statement which brooks no argument, in their assertions. 
Let us examine these propositions one by one. 


“The thermo-nuclear stalemate makes a major war out of the question.’ 
“ What I tell you three times is true.” —Lewis Carroll. 


The view that, in the present technological environment, a major war would 
mean the end of civilization and is therefore unthinkable, has found wide acceptance 
in this country. So strongly and, so far as one can judge, so generally is it accepted, 
that it amounts almost to an article of faith. There have been many expressions 
of this thought, of which perhaps Sir Winston Churchill’s is the best known. 
Writing in 1953, Sir Winston found it a “ melancholy paradox” that “ these 
agencies may bring an unforeseeable security to mankind.” Almost equally well 
known is Sir John Slessor’s statement! that ‘ what has now happened is that war 
has abolished itself because the atomic and the hydrogen bombs have found their 
way into the armouries of the world.” Less likely to be recognized, perhaps, is 
the following extract :— 


“I maintain that war has become impossible, alike from a military, 
economic, and political point of view. The very development that has taken 
place in the mechanism of war has rendered war an impracticable operation. 
The dimensions of modern armaments and the organization of society have 
rendered its prosecution an economic impossibility, and, finally, if any attempt 
were made to demonstrate the inaccuracy of my assertions by putting the 
matter to a test on a grand scale, we should find the inevitable result in a 
catastrophe, which would destroy all existing political organizations. Thus 
the great war cannot be made, and any attempt to make it would result in 
suicide...” 


These words were written in 1896 by Jean de Bloch, a man with an inter- 
national reputation in his day. It may of course legitimately be argued that this 
is of academic interest only, that circumstances are quite different and that there 
can be no comparison between de Bloch and his present-day counterparts. Granted 
all this, it is still perhaps not entirely without relevance.to reflect that what is now 
being said is not new. Men have held these views before. Even so, and however 
cautious and sceptical one’s approach may be, it is difficult to escape the conclusion 
that all-out war has become an irrational act, and therefore a most unlikely event. 

“T Sivategy for the West, 1954. 
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But to hold that major war is unlikely is a far cry from the flat assertion that it 
is ‘ out of the question.’ 

This confidence that major war is now out of the question is founded on the 
belief that a strategic nuclear stalemate exists, and will continue to exist. More 
precisely, this is the familiar theory of mutual deterrence, by which it is held that 
the certainty of annihilating retaliation will continue to prevent either side 
attacking the heartland of the other. Sidestepping, for the moment, the doctrinal 
difficulty of whether, in these circumstances, a major war without the use of 
strategic nuclear weapons is again a possibility, let us examine the basic premise 
of the thermo-nuclear stalemate. The validity of the theory rests on the certainty 
of retaliation. In practical terms (if one accepts that the West would not under 
any circumstances strike the first blow) this means that the West must have, and 
be seen to have, now and for an indefinite period into the future the ability under 
any circumstances to deliver an unacceptable weight of retaliatory attack on the 
Soviet Union (and, later, perhaps on China). The assumption made by those who 
consider a major war ‘ out of the question ’ is, therefore, that the present retaliatory 
capability of the West will automatically be perpetuated and that, as a result, the 
present state of nuclear stalemate will continue indefinitely. What grounds are 
there for this assumption? 

In examining this question it is instructive to attempt to trace the evolution 
in the philosophy of strategic attack which has taken place in the last few years. 
In the early days of the hydrogen bomb it was customary, on the old maxim that 
‘the bomber will always get through,’ to think that the mere existence of a small 
bomber force armed with these weapons would suffice to deter attack for an 
indefinite period. Perhaps the most extreme expression of this view was that 
of an American, Mr. Rovere, who wrote: “If the Russians had ten thousand 
warheads and a missile for each, and we had ten hydrogen bombs and ten obsolete 
bombers . . . aggression would still be a folly that would appeal only to an insane 
adventurer.””? 

This comforting doctrine seemed plausible enough in that the damage likely 
to be caused by ro hydrogen bombs would be sufficient to give any nation pause. 
But, as Dr. Wohlstetter points out in his article,* the assumption is implicit that 

" . the defender’s hydrogen bombs will with certainty be visited on the 
aggressor...” This assumption ignores the effect of the aggressor’s attack. In 
the words of Dr. Wohlstetter: 

“ , , the essential point is that the weapons would not be very likely 
to reach their targets. Even if the bombers were dispersed at ten different 
points, protected by shelters so blast resistant as to stand up anywhere outside the 
lip of the bomb crater—even inside the fireball itself—the chances of one of these 
bombers surviving the huge attack directed at it would be of the order of one 
in a million. (This calculation takes account of the unreliability and inaccuracy 
of the missile.) And the damage done by the small minority of these ten 
planes that might be in the air at the time of the attack, armed and ready 
to run the gauntlet of an alert air defence system, if not zero, would be very 
small indeed compared to damage that Russia has suffered in the past...” 
Whilst, admittedly, the scale of Russian attack cited in this illustration is 

very large, and the Western retaliatory force very small, it serves to demonstrate 





2 Quoted in The Delicate Balance of Terror by Albert Wohlstetter—Foreign Affairs, 
Jan, 1959. 
3 Ibid. 
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that the nuclear menace which haunts the West cannot be exorcised simply, or 
with rudimentary equipment. During the last few years it has become increasingly 
apparent that the ‘ Bell, Book, and Candle’ of strategic deterrence is a matter of 
extreme complexity and cost. 


The next stage of evolution in thought—and one which is not altogether yet 
past—lay principally in a multiplication of numbers and in dispersal, with the 
object of giving the enemy an impossible task of co-ordination in assault so long 
as the manned aircraft was predominant. The theory was—and very largely still 
is—that because of the differing warning times attainable, a large number of air- 
craft would survive any surprise attack. On the assumption that the missile would 
remain inaccurate for many years and, furthermore, would not carry a hydrogen 
head at intercontinental ranges, this concept seemed to hold the prospect of 
comparatively long term security. But it is now common knowledge that both 
these assumptions have been falsified. Without knowing the accuracy of Russian 
missiles at various ranges it is fair to infer, both from the concern expressed in 
various informed American articles and from the cancellation of Blue Streak, that 
development in this field has been far faster than anything anticipated by the 
West. Even so, and allowing the Russians some lead over the Americans in this 
field, it will probably be some time before a large scale missile deployment becomes 
fact. Popular imagination far outstrips technological achievement in these matters, 
and no doubt tends to picture a Russia already bristling with operational I.R.B.M.’s 
and 1.C.B.M.’s. It is, however, clearly only a matter of time before popular fancy 
becomes fact, and it is with the problems of this future era that strategic thought 
is now engaged. 


The Western reaction to this future situation, and some of the counters which 
seem likely to be made, are already apparent and have been widely discussed in 
America. These consist principally of three measures; the setting up of a Ballistic 
Missile Early Warning System, giving increased diversification to the deterrent, 
and laying greater emphasis on mobility. These last two measures are simply a 
logical extension of the principle of dispersion, designed to increase the enemy’s 
difficulties in attack to a point where successful co-ordination becomes a virtual 
impossibility. In addition to existing strategic aircraft bases, which one may 
expect to be multiplied, there are already I.R.B.M. bases and above ground I.C.B.M. 
sites. An underground and hardened I.C.B.M. is foreshadowed in the shape of 
Minuteman, and the possibility of a land based mobile missile system has been 
discussed in some articles. To the existing strike fleets will be added a force of 
Polaris submarines and a number of missile ships. This is a formidable array of 
strategic armament which might seem to guarantee the survival of a more than 
adequate retaliatory force. There are, however, difficulties. 


One may, with confidence, make the assumption that the West would not 
under any circumstances strike the first blow. Thus the possibility of a pre-emptive 
attack or forestalling blow can be discounted, and the hypothesis accepted that 
the initiative would rest with the enemy. More difficult is the question of timing 
in the ordering of retaliatory attack. The very word ‘retaliatory’ pre-supposes 
that the enemy attack would already have taken place; on the other hand the 
i missiles and of those aircraft at a high state of readiness 
would be well wi the tactical warning time of I.C.B.M. attack. Is there any 
ceaitubap tak whal ‘Weceiee Uidiog od cecae’ W botatiahaly vedke including the 
launching of missiles, before enemy warheads had actually been delivered and 
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any last remaining shadow of doubt dispelled? Given sufficiently definite and 
unequivocal information it is conceivable that they would; certainly the pressure 
to do so would be strong. But this interplay of mutually confirmatory information 
combining to give a clear and unmistakable picture presupposes a period of 
strategic warning. What would be the situation if the enemy succeeded in denying 
strategic warning and achieved complete surprise? This, though not perhaps very 
likely, is the worst case, and therefore the situation with which one should be 
concerned. 


Complete surprise, in this context, means that warning would be limited to 
that which would be gained from the early warning radars—considerably less than 
an hour in the case of I.C.B.M. attack. It is hardly conceivable that this time would 
prove sufficient for the necessary cross checks to be applied, the evidence weighed, 
a political decision of unparalleled gravity taken, and the resultant orders issued 
and put into effect. The conclusion is virtually inescapable that the enemy attack 
would be delivered before the order for retaliation was given. What effect might 
this have? Given sufficient accuracy and weight of attack one must assume that 
the great majority of fixed installations, i.e. airfields and missile sites, whether 
hardened or not, would be neutralized. Retaliation would therefore fall to aircraft 
which were either in the air at the time or at a sufficiently high state of readiness, 
to that element of the Polaris submarine force which was at sea, to any remaining 
elements of the strike fleets, and to such missile ships and land based mobile 
missiles as had escaped destruction. Whilst this whole subject is a matter of 
speculation and opinion, it is suggested that in a premeditated and carefully 
co-ordinated attack such as has been assumed, the chances of the strike fleets and 
missile ships surviving would be slim indeed. Equally, in an attack on this scale, 
one would assume that the majority of land based mobile missiles, being vulnerable 
above-ground pieces of equipment, would be put out of action if only as a by-product 
of attack on other targets. In effect, therefore, it is possible that retaliation would 
be limited to that which could be mounted by those strategic aircraft which were 
already airborne, or which could take off during the warning period, and by missile 
submarines. 

Leaving aside the matter of Polaris submarines for the moment, it would be 
no great problem continuously to hold an adequate force of strategic bombers at 
a degree of readiness which would enable them to take off on receipt of tactical 
warning and be clear before the attack was delivered. If one assumes that the 
Russians would not be prepared to accept retaliation on this scale, however confused 
and unco-ordinated it might be, or equally if one assumes that their I.C.B.M. 
accuracy would be insufficient to neutralize hardened missile sites, the long term 
possibility remains of the large scale use of submarine-launched missiles by the 
Russians. On this hypothesis, again assuming surprise and that the Russians had 
the necessary target intelligence, there can be little doubt that I.C.B.M.s would 
be destroyed in situ. The warning time for aircraft would be comparable to the 
4 minutes which, we are told, would be the minimum warning of ballistic missile 
attack on this country once Fylingdales is operational. This of course would mean 
that the number of aircraft which could be got clear would be much reduced. What 
of the Polaris submarines ? The Polaris submarine would, at the moment, appear 
to hold high promise of relative invulnerability. But it would be a bold man who 
would claim that this anticipated invulnerability will necessarily be long lived. 
A breakthrough in air to underwater detection or a reliable means of underwater 
shadowing could rob these submarines of their security virtually overnight. Such 
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is the pace of technological advance that it could be unwise to count on a long 
period of immunity for this weapon system. 

Thus it is possible to show, however theoretically and superficially, that given 
sufficient determination on Russia’s part, and with everything working in her 
favour, the deterrent could fail. But this question of Russian purpose, the degree 
of warning which the West might receive, and the practicability of co-ordinating 
attack on a grand scale are all to some extent matters of conjecture and opinion. 
Sir John Slessor, for example, is unimpressed by the bogey of surprise attack. 
He writes “. . . I have never believed—and still do not—in the completely 
unheralded bolt from the blue, the sudden deluge of bombs or missiles out of a 
clear international sky ...'’* In the same article he similarly dismisses the 
practicability of successful co-ordination in attack: 


“T don’t say that if they [the rulers of Russia] could be absolutely sure 
that they could completely destroy all western retaliatory power in a single 
surprise attack, that they would necessarily be restrained by ethical or 
humanitarian considerations . . . but of course they cannot possibly be 
certain ... they . . . would have to calculate that even a very great success 
against our air and missile forces in a surprise attack might still result in their 
losing a number of their largest cities.’’ 

These views of Sir John are not shared by leading American writers on the 
subject. In his recent book,® Professor Brodie has this to say: 


. if we accept as sound the simple propositions, (a) that the first order 
of business for the Soviet Union in opening total hostilities against us is the 
destruction of our retaliatory air capability, . . . and (b) that the most important 
and indeed the one indispensable ingredient for the success of such an attack is 
surprise, certain conclusions inevitably follow. One is that much in the way 
of military preparations can be sacrificed by the Russians . . . in order to 
maximise the chance of achieving surprise. Another is that with surprise the 
force necessary to accomplish the desired result is probably small, so that it 
could be dispatched against its targets with very few telltale warning signs...” 


But perhaps the most persuasive evidence of the seriousness with which the 
possibility of surprise attack is viewed lies in the fact that it was felt necessary to 
hold a 10-Power conference on this subject at Geneva in 1958. The object of the 
Western Powers was to gain acceptance for a system of co-operative inspection and 
observation with the stated aims of (a) providing earlier and more certain warning, 
(b) giving reassurance that no surprise attack was in preparation, thus reducing 
the danger of unwarranted pre-emptive attack, and (c) through (a) and (b) 
reducing tension and thus reducing the incentive for an arms race. That the 
Soviet Bloc should have rejected these proposals is less important, in the present 
context, than the fact that it was felt necessary to put them forward. 


That there is felt to be at least the possibility of successful co-ordination of 
a massive surprise attack is evidenced by widespread American concern over the 
security of the retaliatory force, which has centred on the relative merits of 
dispersal, mobility, and hardening. Whilst it is possible to assert that these views 
are alarmist and unfealistic it is impossible to deny that they exist and, moreover, 
are held by men of international reputation. But the question of co-ordination 


* Survival, March, 1960. 
5 Strategy in the Missile Age, by Bernard Brodie. 
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is essentially only a matter of technicalities; the real crux of the issue lies in the 
moral possibility of the initiation of all-out nuclear war by the Russians. Western 
belief in the reality of this possibility is implicit in the whole system of strategic 
deterrence. That this system has worked in the past is self-evident, that it will 
continue to work in the future cannot be stated with certainty. There may be 
good grounds for assuming that it will, but it is unfortunately clear that the 
‘balance of terror’ is not self-adjusting and that the present condition of nuclear 
stalemate is neither automatic nor necessarily permanent. Without even con- 
sidering the dangers of war through miscalculation (or through strategic unbalance 
resulting from disarmament without adequate safeguards), the conclusion is clear 
that, although major war may be unlikely, it is certainly not ‘ out of the question.’ 


‘“ .. a limited war, even if successful, 1s bound to be a political catastrophe.” 


““ Away, you scullion! you rampallion ! 
you fustilarian ! 
I'll tickle your catastrophe.” —Henry IV, Part II. 


The reference to the Suez operation in the subject of this essay makes it clear 
that the statement concerning the inevitable consequences of limited war is intended 
to apply to a limited war conducted by this country without the aid of allies. To 
interpret the statement literally, and to argue that any limited war is bound to be 
a political catastrophe, would be to reject a cornerstone of Western strategy, and 
would clearly be nonsensical. The proposition has therefore been taken to mean 
that, as a result of Suez, it is now clear that this country can no longer contemplate 
engaging in limited war on her own account. From this position it is but a short 
distance to the widely voiced opinion that this country cannot again become involved 
in limited war other than as an ally of America. Is this, in fact, so? 


It is suggested that this matter cannot be looked at entirely hypothetically; 
to attempt an answer to the question it is first necessary to show where the 
situation might arise, and for what reason. We are, in effect, concerned only with 
three theatres—Europe, the Middle East, and the Far East. The controversial 
question of whether limited war is a possibility in Europe is irrelevant in this 
context, because British forces could only fight in that theatre as part of the 
N.A.T.O. alliance. Similarly it is difficult to picture any limited war situation in 
the Far East which would not involve S.E.A.T.O., and quite impossible to imagine 
any threat to British interests in that theatre which would not be equally inimical 
to those of America. There remains the Middle East, and here at least two possi- 
bilities of limited war can be clearly seen. The first is an attack on the Aden 
Protectorate by the U.A.R., the second an Iraqi attack on Kuwait. What would 
Britain’s reaction be if either of these eventualities arose ? 


It is of course not possible to make predictions of this nature with any degree 
of confidence, as so much would be likely to depend on the world situation at the 
time and on the attitude of the major Powers. Certain facts and assumptions 
which provide a good guide to likely reactions can, however, be advanced. These, 
in the main, relate to differences between the two imagined sets of circumstances. 
The most potent of these is the degree of threat to British interests. Put in the 
bluntest terms, the continued occupation of the Aden Protectorate is not vital to 
Britain’s economy; free access to Middle East oil is. As it has been consistently 
and generally argued that, in the future, the West will only fight where its vital 
interests are concerned, one might imagine that this was an end to the matter and. 
that Britain would fight in Kuwait but not in Aden. But it is suggested that it is 
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not so simple as that; other factors complicate the issue. In the Protectorate 
Britain, as the Power in occupation, would be resisting aggression whereas, in 
Kuwait, she would be seen to intervene. Whilst her legal position—provided the 
Ruler asked for assistance—would be as strong in one case as in the other, the mere 
fact of intervention would be easy to misrepresent and would not be without its 
effect on the neutralist and uncommitted nations. Two other differences have their 
root in geography and are closely linked; a war in the Protectorate, being at some 
considerable distance from the Soviet Union, would be more difficult for the 
Russians to support and would, at the same time, be less likely to spread geo- 
graphically to an extent which could be construed as offering a threat to Russian 
security. The reverse is true of a war in Kuwait. 


But perhaps even more important than the majority of these factors is the 
likely attitude of the United States. In the case of a U.A.R. attack on Aden it 
is suggested that American reaction would be somewhat schizophrenic. On the 
one hand would be set the clear American interest of supporting Britain in her 
retention of her main base for operations in defence of Western oil interests in the 
theatre; on the other would be the ambivalent, but none the less deep rooted, 
tradition of anti-colonialism. On balance it would seem likely that realism would 
prove stronger than emotion in this particular instance and that, if not openly 
sympathetic, America would at least not seek to obstruct such action as H.M.G. 
felt it necessary to take. The attitude of the United States to British intervention 
in Kuwait would, on the other hand, not be complicated in this way. The threat 
to the economic life and stability of her main ally would be clear, and the issue 
would be likely to be seen by the American public at large to be of major importance 
in the struggle against world Communism. It is almost certain therefore that she 
would be sympathetic to British action, but it is unlikely that this sympathy would 
take any concrete form for fear of provoking Russian intervention. 


The sum of these considerations is that in the event either of a U.A.R. attack 
on the Aden Protectorate, or of an Iraqi attack on Kuwait, Britain would be faced 
with the choice between not fighting, and fighting alone. The inference, in the subject 
of this essay, is that because Suez resulted in a political catastrophe, it would have 
been better if it had not been fought; the further inference is that these same 
considerations will apply to any future situation in which this country is faced with 
a similar choice. Is this true in the case of Kuwait and Aden? The basic argument 
in favour of intervention at Suez was that control of the canal was of vital importance 
to this country; it was held to be that much overworked term, a vital interest. 
Events since that time have shown that this assessment was false; control has 
passed from our hands, but our standard of living has not fallen calamitously and, 
by a redeployment of forces, much of the military disadvantage of this potential 
barrier has been overcome. This, surely, was the real mistake—the wrong appre- 
ciation which led to the decision to intervene; the political catastrophe followed. 
If this reasoning is accepted, it follows that the whole operation was grounded 
on a false premise, and cannot therefore serve as a guide to future action. It 
simply cannot be argued, from the basis of Suez, that Great Britain is no longer 
free to act if her vital interests are threatened; to argue in this way is to argue 
from the particular to the general, and to dispense with the normal obligation of 
comparing like to like. 

It is suggested that the real lesson of Suez, in this context, is the need for a 
reassessment of vital interests—a re-definition of the term as applied to Britain in 
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the modern world. Clearly, this new definition must be much more stringent than 
the old. Time and again in the last 20 years British vital interests have gone by 
the board, and the vigour and health of the country—if not its wealth and power— 
have continued undiminished. A British vital interest, in this new sense, must 
be really vital—something which, if lost, would have catastrophic (as opposed to 
merely disadvantageous) effects. Interests which fall within this rigorous category 
will obviously be very limited in number but, if they are threatened, it is suggested 
that the only consideration likely to restrain H.M.G, from action would be the 
clear prospect of the even greater catastrophe of global war resulting from its 
intervention. 


For the purposes of this argument it is not necessary to attempt an inventory 
of our vital interests, it is sufficient that free and untrammelled access to Middle 
East oil is one of them. Denial of this access, until such time as industrial atomic 
power has become commonplace, would have catastrophic effects on the British 
economy. It follows that until that time—say 20 years—Britain must retain the 
ability to guarantee this access. It also follows that in the particular instance 
which has been cited—that of an Iraqi attack on Kuwait—Britain would be 
forced to intervene unless, in the opinion of H.M.G., the chances of global war 
resulting were so high as to make such intervention a suicidal course of action. 
It is suggested that the chances of global war resulting from such intervention 
would not be high. Middle East oil is not a vital interest to the Russians and, 
provided (as has been argued) that America did not intervene, Russia would have 
no genuine cause to feel that her security was being threatened. The Russian 
leaders would no doubt bluster and threaten but, on the assumption that they 
are sane meh who do not want global war any more than the West does, they 
would not act. It is considered, therefore, that Britain would react unilaterally 
in defence of Kuwait. 


Somewhat different factors apply to an assessment of whether or not Britain 
would be prepared to fight a limited war in defence of the Aden Protectorate. 
Whether the possession of this territory is, and will continue to be, a vital interest 
depends on the extent to which Britain is dependent on it for her ability to intervene 
in defence of Middle East oil. Clearly it is an important base but, without full 
possession of the facts, it is impossible to say whether it is vital. Irrespective of 
the answer to this question, however, Britain would have a clear charter and duty 
to protect this territory from external aggression. It has been shown that the 
risk of global war resulting from such action would be so slight as to be negligible, 
and there is therefore no reason to doubt that, in this instance as well, Britain 
would fight. 


It is thus suggested that, in at least two specific cases, Britain would be 
prepared to fight a limited war without allies. This list is not necessarily exhaustive. 
It is further suggested that the experience of Suez has been misinterpreted, and 
cannot be held to provide a realistic guide to the possibilities of future action. 

“The internal security of our colonies and dependencies does not call for forces 
of the size and complexity, particularly the complexity, that we now have.” 

“ Truth, Sir, is a cow.”—Dr. Johnson. 

Internal security is a very wide and all-embracing term applied, on the one 
hand, to the police action necessary to disperse a small crowd of malcontents or 
would-be rioters and, on the other, to a full scale campaign such as that which 
has occupied our forces in Malaya for the past 12 years. It is therefore difficult 
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to be dogmatic about the type of armament which may be necessary in I.S. 
operations, but it is clearly to be expected that in the majority of instances the 
main requirement will be for lightly armed infantry and slow flying aircraft. 
Broadly speaking, therefore, the contention that internal security does not require 
forces of the size and complexity that we now have, cannot be disputed. 


But this, in itself, is of course not a valid criticism of the size, organization, 
or equipment of our forces, as internal security is only one of the many tasks which 
they may be required to perform. What is relevant, and important, is that their 
organization should not be so inflexible, and their training and equipment so 
unsuitable, as to make them ineffective in this role without some unacceptable 
time lag. This need for quick reaction has been demonstrated many times in the 
last 15 years and, in I.S. operations in particular, is now accepted as a cardinal 
requirement. The saying that ‘a battalion today is worth a brigade next week ’ 
may be trite, but it is nonetheless true. The point at issue, therefore, is not whether 
our forces are ideally designed for the I.S. role, but whether, in spite of their size 
and complexity, they can adequately meet the requirement. 


With the big expansion which is taking place in Transport Command of the 
Royal Air Force (and with the commissioning of H.M.S. Bulwark) there can be no 
doubt that the need for quick reaction can be met. It can also be claimed with 
confidence that, once on the ground, these operations will present no more difficulty 
to our forces in the future than they have done in the past. The skills required 
are basic to the professions of soldier and airman and, however sophisticated the 
main armament of the two Services may become, sufficient of the more ‘ dated ’ 
and conventional equipment will continue to be needed for other purposes to 
guarantee that the requirements of I.S. operations can be met. 


In brief, therefore, the fact that the size and complexity of our forces is 
excessive for this role is not of first importance. This is merely one of many roles, 
and there is no reason to doubt that our armed forces, in the future as in the past, 
will be fitted to discharge the duty of maintaining the internal security of our colonies 
and dependencies. 

“ What, then, are the Services for? 

“ Tf ever I was foxed it was now.” —Samuel Pepys, Diary, 23 April, 1661. 


Pre-eminently, the task of the Services is to prevent war. To help prevent 
global war, they must play their part in the Western alliance and support N.A.T.O. 
to the full; to help prevent limited war, they must be able to fulfil Britain’s 
obligations to S.E.A.T.O. and C.E.N.T.O. Additionally, the Services must, as 
already argued, continue to be so constituted and equipped that Great Britain can 
fight a limited war in defence of her vital interests, if necessary without allies. 
Lastly, they must be able to maintain internal security in our colonies and 
dependencies. These constituent parts of the military task—together with political 
and financial considerations—set the parameters to British defence policy. Within 
these parameters there is room for much argument as to how these tasks can best 
be met—argument concerning priority of tasks, the allotment of resources, and 
the balance between the Services. 

The pattern of forces which is now taking shape conforms, in the main, to the 
specifications and priorities established in the 1957 Defence White Paper. This, 
it will be remembered, laid down the now familiar priorities of the Deterrent, 
Cold War, Limited War, and Preparation for Global War, and proclaimed H.M.G.'s 
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intention of building small, mobile, and hard hitting forces. These decisions are 
now gradually taking effect; in so far as its main component—Bomber Command 
—is concerned, there is a strong deterrent force; the Services have been drastically 
reduced in size, and their mobility and hitting power are on the increase. In the 
endless public debate on defence matters which has been going on during the last 
few years, these governmental decisions—and the pattern of forces to which they 
are giving rise—have been constantly attacked. It is quite impossible to write 
to the subject of this essay—and in particular to make proposals on how the Services 
should be re-shaped—without some discussion of these criticisms and, consequently, 
of government policy. 


Discounting the small minority of unilateralists, pacifists, and fellow travellers, 
there is broad agreement that the Services should play their part in the main 
Western task of preventing war, including global war, and that full support should 
be given to the various alliances and pacts to which this country is a party. There 
is also general agreement that a strategic nuclear deterrent is indispensable to the 
West. There is, however, violent disagreement as to whether it is necessary, desirable, 
or practicable for Great Britain to contribute an independent element (or indeed 
any element at all) to this deterrent. Critics of Britain’s part in the deterrent 
speak with many voices and are actuated by a variety of motives. These critics 
in general, however, fall into two main groups—those who believe that the deterrent 
policy is unduly weakening our conventional forces (and in particular those of 
the two older Services), and those who maintain that it is Britain’s duty to 
renounce nuclear weapons in order to discourage their spread to minor powers. 
Within these two groups there are varying shades of opinion. A third, and growing 
group of critics, is not opposed to the principle of an element of the deterrent 
free from American control, but feels that both on financial and ethical grounds, 
this force should not be national but should form part of N.A.T.O. Yet a fourth 
group is opposed to present policy only in a question of degree, in that it maintains 
that too high a proportion of defence spending is allocated to the deterrent. With such 
a variety of opinion it is hardly surprising that the arguments advanced against 
the present policy are diverse, and sometimes conflicting. The main arguments 
are familiar, and can briefly be summarized as five in number. These are that 
Britain is no longer a Great Power and must face up to the realities of her position 
in the modern world; that one of these realities is that she cannot afford the cost 
of an independent deterrent; that it is illusory to think that Britain’s influence 
on American policy is enhanced by the possession of strategic armament; that 
the deterrent is unnecessary; that the deterrent is militarily ineffective; finally, 
that in the future the deterrent will in any event not be independent. It will be 
simplest, so far as is possible, to take these arguments one by one. 


The first of these—that Britain must face the fact that she is no longer a 
Great Power—in so far as it is a matter of political attitude and belief, has no 
relevance to the present problem; what is relevant, however, is the consequential 
claim that Britain can no longer afford an independent deterrent. In this particular, 
the critics would seem to be on weak ground. It is manifest that the economy 
can sustain charges of the present magnitude, and remain buoyant in spite of them. 
Whether this will be true in the future it is impossible to say; certainly the critics 
can have no firm data on which to base their confident and sweeping assertions 
that it will not. Similarly, it would seem that the third claim—that Britain’s 
influence on America is not enhanced by strategic armament—is based on emotion 
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rather than reason. This again is admittedly not a matter which can be put to 
the proof, but logic would not seem to be on the critics’ side, at least where this 
argument overlaps with the fourth, that an independent deterrent is unnecessary. 


The real case for having a British deterrent—or any other form of Western 
deterrent—independent of American control, can be presented in two ways. The 
first is to ask a blunt question. Can it be claimed with absolute confidence and 
conviction that America would never, under any circumstances, at any time in the 
future and regardless of the consequences to herself, abandon Europe under the 
threat of Russian attack? It is suggested that, however great one’s admiration 
for America may be, it is impossible to be certain in this matter. To be 95 per 
cent. sure is not the same thing. The second, and far more subtle and effective 
method of presenting this case, consists of attributing this same doubt not to 
European, but to Russian minds. This method has been used by Sir John Slessor: 


“IT do not for a moment believe that the Americans would in fact default 
on their treaty obligations in a crisis, leaving their N.A.T.O. partners in 
the lurch. But it is not what the Americans really would do in these circum- 
stances that matters as much as what the Kremlin might believe they would 
do—or not do. Miscalculation is the only real danger .. .’’® 

and again by the Military Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph: 


“ The point is not whether we believe that in the event the United States, 
if not herself attacked, would be ready to swap New York and Chicago for 
Moscow and Leningrad, but whether the Russians think so: the danger is that 
they might not.’’’ 


Those who do not admit the possibility of any doubts—whether European 
or Russian—on the subject of American intervention, and who accordingly claim 
that an independent deterrent is unnecessary, would do well to read Herman 
Kahn’s article on “‘ The Feasibility of War and Deterrence.”* Two extracts have 
particular relevance. The first is a quotation from Mr. Herter’s response on the 
occasion of his nomination: 


“IT cannot conceive of any President involving us in an all-out nuclear 
war unless the facts showed clearly we are in danger of all-out devastation 
ourselves, or that actual moves have been made toward devastating ourselves.” 

The second extract also speaks for itself: 


“ Suppose, for example, that they [the Soviets] have dropped bombs on 
London, Berlin, Rome, Paris, and Bonn but have made no detectable pre- 
parations for attacking the United States, and that our retaliatory force looks 
good enough to deter them from such an attack . . . how many American dead 
would we accept as the cost of our retaliation? I have discussed this question 
with many Americans, and after about 15 minutes of discussion their estimates 
of an acceptable price generally fall between 10 and 60 million. (Their 
temporary first reaction, incidentally, usually is that the United States would 
never be deterred from living up to its obligations by fear of a Soviet counter- 
blow, an attitude that invariably disappears afier sonic minutes of reflection). 
. .. No American that I have spoken to who was at ali serious about the matter 








® The Listener, February 4, 1960. 
* Daily Telegraph, October 18, 1960. 
8 Reprinted in Survival, March-April, 1960. 
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believed that U.S. retaliation would be justified—no matter what our com- 
mitments were—if more than half of our population would be killed.” 


This leads naturally on to the fifth claim of the critics, that the British deterrent 
is militarily ineffective. Here one is up against the inevitable security barrier 
which, on the one hand, makes it impossible for the critics to support their claim 
with informed and reasoned argument and, on the other, makes it equally impossible 
for the Government to refute their charge convincingly. Whilst it is perfectly 
legitimate to form an opinion on the basis of intuitive judgment, it is most 
decidedly not legitimate, and is indeed inexcusable, to seek to present that opinion 
in the guise of fact, which is what a substantial body of these critics set out to do. 
These irresponsible and presumptuous men cannot but bring the mére fairminded 
and moderate of the critics into disrepute. Their contemptuous dismissal of 
Bomber Command’s potential is merely one example of their odious habit of 
decrying all things British. The worth of their opinion should be judged accordingly. 


The sixth and final claim—that in the future the deterrent will in any event 
not be independent—is little short of metaphysical. It may be held to have some 
shadow of distorted truth, but it has no substance, and is merely used to belabour 
the Government in default of some stouter stick. The argument runs that in 
abandoning Blue Streak and deciding to go for the American Skybolt, the Govern- 
ment automatically surrendered any claim to an independent deterrent in the 
future. In this oversimplified form, the argument seems conclusive—but what 
are the facts? The facts are that the aircraft will be British, that the warheads 
will be British, and that the missile itself will be bought outright and will not be 
subject to any-American control. It is not an expendable item, so that stocks will 
not be reduced in training. There is therefore no question of indirect American 
control being exercised through the withholding of further supplies. In the light 
of these facts the critics’ claim is exposed as pure semantics. Unfortunately, their 
distortion of the truth in this particular has gained wide credence, as also has their 
denigration of Bomber Command. 


If, then, it is accepted that there is a need for a Western deterrent independent 
of American control, how should this deterrent be organized and in whom should 
the control be vested? To continue with the present arrangement of a national 
deterrent exposes the Government to two charges—firstly, that it is doing nothing 
to stop the spread of nuclear weapons to other Powers and, secondly, that it is 
starving the other Services at the expense of the Royal Air Force. That both 
charges may well be largely illusory does not alter the fact that the principle 
underlying them commands a good deal of popular support. It is, additionally, 
politically fashionable to favour an international, as opposed to a national approach, 
as being more in keeping with the ultimate goal of world government. Equally, 
it cannot be denied that surrender of national control of the independent deterrent, 
though not necessarily as effective a gesture as its proponents claim, might have 
some effect. Similarly, although the placing of the British deterrent under inter- 
national control would not result in any financial saving in the short term, it would 
do so eventually as other countries made their contribution to the strategic force, 
and this could not fail to be of some benefit to the other Services. There is therefore, 
in theory, much to be said for a surrender of national control. But to what 
organization should control be surrendered? N.A.T.O., as at present organized, 
would not be suitable, because the essence of the requirement is to have an 
effective deterrent quite separate from American participation, control, or even 
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influence. Either, therefore, N.A.T.O. should be reorganized to take account of this 
requirement, or some parallel organization should be set up to control this 
European strategic deterrent if it is decided that Britain should yield national 
control of Bomber Command. This is almost entirely a political problem with 
the military proviso that, if such a European deterrent is to appear valid in 
Soviet eyes, it must be capable of rapid reaction. The system of political control 
must therefore be simple and capable of quick decision. If this latter requirement 
cannot be met, the organization would be a mere facade, and it would be infinitely 
preferable to retain an effective independent deterrent under national control. 

Whether this independent deterrent remains national or becomes international, 
Britain will still need to provide strategic forces. The question therefore arises 
as to what form these forces should take in the future. The Government has 
indicated that it expects the ‘V’ Bomber force in its present free-fall role, then 
with the short range stand-off weapon Blue Steel, and later with the long range 
ballistic missile Skybolt, to remain effective in the face of mounting Russian defences 
at least into the late 1960’s. The question is therefore not an immediate one 
though, allowing adequate development time, it is true that a decision cannot 
be long delayed. For the early 1970’s the choice would seem basically to lie 
between some long endurance successor to the ‘ V’ Bomber/Skybolt combination, 
with longer range weapons, and the Polaris submarine. On the basis of such 
information as is generally available there is a good deal to be said for both 
systems. The submarine promises to be less vulnerable and, by the very method 
of its operation, to reduce the incentive for Russian attack on this island. On the 
other hand, missile for missile, the submarine seems likely to be a good deal more 
expensive and slower to react. Additionally, a far greater proportion of the 
deterrent would be patently locked up and invalid every time a submarine was 
in port. Perhaps the answer may lie in a combination of both systems, thus giving 
diversification to the deterrent. 

It is generally held that, under the concept of ‘ the shield and the sword,’ a 
major part of the N.A.T.O. forces are an integral part of the Western deterrent. 
Two assumptions are usually made concerning the employment of these forces; 
that they would use nuclear weapons from the outset in the event of major attack, 
and that this use of nuclear weapons would, inevitably and immediately, lead to 
global war. The corollary of this second assumption is, of course, that limited 
war in Europe is not possible. In conditions of thermo-nuclear stalemate, the 
validity of both these assumptions seems open to doubt, the more so as weapons 
of low yield are introduced in increasing numbers. It is not difficult to imagine 
a number of circumstances, short of major attack, in which some form of military 
reaction was essential, but in which the use of nuclear weapons would be quite 
inappropriate, and General Norstad has publicly recognized this by stating that 
he would use whatever force was necessary. But could it be that this doctrine 
of the use of limited force might need to be extended to apply to larger scale 
attack as well? Suppose, for example, that Russia, at some point in the future, 
were to mount a full scale conventional attack on West Germany, proclaiming 
at the same time that she had limited objectives and would not use nuclear 
weapons other than in retaliation, or perhaps pre-emption. In theory the West 
would respond with every weapon in its armoury, thus ensuring its own destruction ; 
but, in practice, would that really happen? Might the West not shrink from the 
use of its suicidal strategic power and seek to hold the Russian attack on the ground, 
initiating the tactical use of nuclear weapons to that end ? And, if so, would all-out 
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war necessarily follow, or might the Russians (also facing the certainty of national 
destruction) be convinced of Western resolution and agree to negotiate? It may 
be held that the premise is ridiculous, and that such a Russian attack would never 
take place, precisely because of the certainty of all-out Western retaliation. Such 
is the standpoint of the traditionalists amongst the proponents of deterrence, but 
is this rigid view necessarily going to remain valid in conditions of strategic 
nuclear balance? In these conditions one may suspect that the effectiveness of 
the deterrent will come to depend on doubt in the Russian mind rather than on 
certainty. If, as time goes on, this doubt concerning Western reaction develops 
into certainty that strategic retaliation would be withheld, then some such attack 
as has been imagined could become a possibility. Such is the standpoint of those 
who believe—the writer amongst them—that the doctrine of massive retaliation 
in response to limited aggression is outmoded, unconvincing, and has no relevance 
to future reality. 


This school of thought accepts that the evident danger of war spreading 
through miscalculation will continue to be inherent in any limited war situation, 
and that this may of itself suffice to prevent aggression. It believes, however, 
that this will increasingly come to be a matter of hope rather than confidence, unless 
the appropriate measures are taken. These, in a single sentence, are seen as the 
building of a tactical deterrent to limited war. This would not necessarily involve 
large increases in conventional forces, though no doubt some increases would be 
required in specific fields. It is suggested that what is required, more even than 
changes in armament or organization, is a rethinking of doctrine. At the present 
time Western military thought seems hypnotized by its apparent acceptance of 
the thesis of the inevitability of ‘ escalation.’ It is suggested that this theory has 
no more claim to validity than the contrary view that the actual use of tactical 
nuclear weapons would be likely to be followed by an immediate and mutual 
reaction in favour of negotiation. Certainly, if this doctrine of the inevitability 
of escalation continues to be given credence it will be impossible for the West to 
build a valid and credible tactical deterrent to limited war. If the West is afraid 
to use nuclear weapons tactically for fear of the possible consequences, then in a 
limited war situation (which her strategic forces have failed to deter), she will 
have no option but to accept the defeat of her conventional forces. If, on the other 
hand, the West makes it clear not only that her forces are equipped and trained 
to use nuclear weapons tactically, but more important, that they would not hesitate 
to do so, then it is suggested that there is every chance of this tactical deterrent to 
limited war proving as effective in the future as the strategic deterrent to global 
war has done in the past. 


If it is accepted that it should be the policy of the West as a whole to build 
a deterrent to limited war whilst maintaining the existing deterrent to global war, 
what effect would this have on the shape of Britain’s armed forces? It has already 
been argued that, for the immediate future, there can be little change in the form 
or size of this country’s independent contribution to the Western deterrent, but 
what of the limited war forces? So long as it is accepted that this country may 
have to fight a limited war without allies, it is quite clear that our forces must 
have the best of modern conventional equipment. Similarly, there would seem 
to be no disagreement that our tactical strike aircraft (other than those intended 
solely for close support) must have a nuclear capability as a matter of course. It 
appears all the more illogical, therefore, to suggest that our land forces should 
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be denied their own weapons of low yield and limited range. Certainly, if Britain 
is to play her full part in the Western deterrent to limited war, this equipment 
cannot be withheld. 


The adoption of this policy would be in accord with the agreed defence 
proposals for smali, mobile, hard-hitting forces, in that it would provide the punch 
on the ground. The mobility—both strategical and tactical—is slowly being 
provided and, ultimately, this provision, together with the decline of the manned 
fighter and the move towards S.T.O.L. and V.T.O.L. for tactical aircraft, will have 
a considerable effect on the shape of the Royal Air Force. The capability of speedy 
intervention, which this mobility will increasingly give, is complemented by the 
commando carrier concept. This concept may well have to be extended and given 
wider application if, in the future, the loss of bases overseas is not accompanied 
by a consequential disappearance of British interests in the theatre concerned. 
In the meantime, however, the Royal Navy would seem adequately equipped to 
meet all its tasks short of those with which it would be faced in global war. Whilst 
this could prove to be a mortal shortcoming, it is an inescapable part of a deterrent 
policy. To argue that the risk is too great to run, and to seek a partial remedy 
at the expense of Britain’s part in the deterrent, could be to bring about the very 
catastrophe which the present policy seeks to avoid. So far as the Army is 
concerned, once mobility and the punch of integrated nuclear weapons is achieved, 
the remaining requirement would seem to be that of recruitment adequate to man 
the establishment. A return to some form of limited conscription may be necessary 
if this requirement is to be met, as it should. 


The sum of these requirements would not greatly change the overall shape 
and balance of the Services; so far as this country is concerned the need is basically 
that of ensuring that our reduced forces are given the most modern equipment, 
and, in particular, that low-yield, short range nuclear weapons become part of 
the normal armament of our land forces, The main requirement—which is not 
so much British as Western—is for the formulation of a clear and unequivocal 
doctrine, intelligible to friend and foe alike. It is suggested that, only in this way 
—by a combination of armament, clear doctrine, and high purpose—can the West 
meet the growing threat in the Cinderella zone of limited war. If Britain is to be 
fitted to play her proper part in this task, there will be no room for any reduction 
in defence expenditure. It is, therefore, perhaps not inappropriate, in conclusion, 
to repeat the words used by Sir John Slessor in a broadcast earlier this year: 


‘‘ Finally, I shall no doubt be told that all this will be very expensive. 
Of course it will. But is it seriously contended that in this era of unexampled 
prosperity that this great country cannot afford to be strong? Actually the 
one thing we really cannot afford is to be weak. If there is still anyone who 
has not learnt that lesson from the history of the past 25 years, then he needs 
his head attending to.” 
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STRATEGICALLY MOBILE FORCES—U.S. THEORY AND 
BRITISH PRACTICE 


By ANTHONY VERRIER 


"To object of this article is to describe and interpret some of the ideas and 
practices which are now found in the American and British Services about 
raising, training, equipping, and deploying forces for deterrence or combat at 
short notice through task forces which operate over long distances; to examine, in 
other words, what is now known conveniently, if imprecisely, as ‘ strategic mobility ’. 
This subject has been thoroughly discussed in recent years. Statements by Defence 
Departments on both sides of the Atlantic are often made that their national forces 
have now achieved mobility of this type. Nevertheless it has seemed to me useful to 
examine some of the reasons which have led to the creation of these forces, and to 
describe the capability which in their different spheres they have now attained. 


The article is based on discussions with serving officers in both countries, who are 
responsible for commanding and developing strategically mobile forces; recent visits 
to major centres of study, research, and training, such as the School of Land/Air 
Warfare at Old Sarum, the Joint Services Amphibious Warfare Centre at Poole, and, 
in the U.S., the Marine Corps School at Quantico, Virginia, the Naval War College 
at Newport, Rhode Island, and the Headquarters of the Strategic Army Corps at 
Fort Bragg, North Carolina. In the spring of this year I visited the Far East, and in 


July I paid a short visit to study the Kuwait operation along the whole of its serpentine 
course. 


Acknowledgments to any individual, unit, or Service would be invidious, but it is 
no exaggeration to say that without the willing co-operation and understanding of 
serving officers the article would simply be an academic exercise, 


The reader may object to the apparently arbitrary distinction between American 
theories about the use of strategically mobile forces and the British practice, which has 
been to rely less on creating a deterrent force and more to concentrate on applying to 
actual crises such armed forces as are available. What is singular, however, in the 
recent history of mobile forces deployed for limited operations is the great American 
capability which has not been used in combat, and the extremely limited British 
capability which has been taxed to the uttermost. 


BACKGROUND 

Although ‘strategic mobility’ has now passed into jargon, the theory of 
assembling armed forces from many quarters to achieve a concentration of strength 
at one decisive point is as old as war itself. Nevertheless the last few years have 
witnessed developments of this strategy in Britain and America. The point has been 
reached where policies in both countries suggest that the most effective types of 
deterrent or combat force to deal with situations of what is known as the limited war 
type are those which operate over long ranges and rely on modern transport and 
logistic techniques to achieve objectives which formerly would have been the province 
of local forces, relying on local bases and local resources. 


A number of factors occurred during the 1950s which enable us to see that the 
decision to earmark forces for operations at long range and short notice was 
consciously made, even if it has not been thoroughly implemented. In Britain, the 
1957 Statement on Defence, which is chiefly memorable for its emphasis on nuclear 
retaliation against conventional attack, proposed at the same time the creation of a 
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Central Strategic Reserve to be stationed in the United Kingdom, but to be available 
for service along what Mr. Watkinson calls “the whole spectrum of possible 
aggressions.” In the U.S. the Continental Army Command, covering all home based 
forces, has for some years been synonymous—on paper—with the Strategic Army 
Force, of which the immediate operational element is the Strategic Army Corps. 

The two countries, with their differing national and international preoccupations, 
also differ in their reasons for raising mobile forces. There is, however, some agreed 
thought or supposition which should be noted before the individual differences are 
given. 

Strategic thought in both countries has concentrated since the advent of nuclear 
weapons on their overriding importance, and their possible application tv most types 
of conflict. Conventional, or non-nuclear forces, have been given a minor role, and 
one by implication suited to dealing with threats in remote areas, against inferior 
opponents, or in minor crises. 

Britain has always adopted a pragmatic attitude towards nuclear weapons. 
Nevertheless their delusive attractions as compensations for conventional deficiencies, 
plus the conviction that a wide range of overseas political and military commitments 
must be sustained, has produced a strategy based on the use of nuclear weapons for 
both limited and total war. 

Many British commitments however, particularly those for maintaining internal 
security in overseas dependencies, are clearly not susceptible to nuclear solutions. 
When the Strategic Reserve was first formed, this security role was paramount. 
Mobile forces were to handle problems of riot and unrest, even if they were unfamiliar 
with local conditions. The criterion instead was well trained Regular troops, provided 
with modern equipment and logistic support. Forces of this type would compensate 
for shrunken or abandoned garrisons. 


The last few years, however, have further reduced the number of territories for 
which Britain is directly responsible. Local forces have assumed internal security 
commitments. The Strategic Reserve today, therefore, is primarily a limited 
operations force. The Kuwait emergency is an exact example of its true function. 
Purists may long to know how the distinction between limited operations and limited 
war can be made. This is not possible, although I dare to suggest that ‘ war’, as 
opposed to hostilities which are entirely limited in intensity, time, size, and type of 
force committed and the political objectives which it is hoped to secure, would still 
eventually involve the use of nuclear weapons. Thus another Korea without nuclear 
weapons is hard to imagine. 


If we turn to U.S. policy from the mid-1950s onwards, when the demands of the 
Army and Marines for maintaining minimum conventional forces began to be 
vociferous, we can see almost the exact opposite of what took place in Britain and 
throughout the area of British responsibility overseas. Although conscription has not 
been abolished in the U.S., the war weariness and dismay at casualties that were the 
main legacy of the Korean war led to a reluctance to commit American troops on the 
ground in actual combat. Whilst diminishing British forces were still active in 
Malaya, Kenya, Cyprus, and were actually or potentially dealing with internal 
security problems in most of our remaining dependencies, U.S. strategically mobile 
capability was poised for crises which occurred but which, excepting the Lebanon in 
1958, were never met. 

The contradictions between capability and intention reveal themselves most 
clearly in the composition and operations of the American Seventh Fleet in the Far 
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East and Chinese waters. This fleet, the most powerful in the world, has a nuclear 
strike capability directed primarily at the Chinese mainland, It also contains a 
powerful non-nuclear limited operations element. Augmented from mid-Pacific 
bases, and the forward base at Okinawa, this consists of one Marine Division and, for 
air strikes, a Marine Air Wing. 


This force is an integral part of the fleet; in fact it is designated a naval not an 
amphibious force. In terms of real capability, training, quality of troops, and 
equipment, it is probably the best example to date of an operationally self-sufficient 
and logistically well supported limited operations force, expert in modern amphibious 
techniques. Nevertheless at a time when the security of much of S.E. Asia has been 
progressively eroded, this force has remained with the Seventh Fleet, theoretically as 
a deterrent to aggression and subversion, in practice a negligible asset to a Western 
policy of containment. 


Unwillingness to commit troops on the ground is a political decision, though a 
negative one. Operations in hostile terrain against opponents who may be primitively 
armed by American standards, but who are formidable in their own techniques of 
‘fly by night ’ fighting, present few attractions to Governments or the planners in 
the Pentagon. Three possible strategies for the Far East, an area of continued unrest, 
are canvassed in Washington: supporting local non-Communist forces with U.S. 
troops, a retaliatory act (such as a Marine occupation of Hanoi in answer to a 
Communist drive south to Saigon), or a ‘ last-ditch ’ defence of Burma, Malaya, and 
India. Only the second of these strategies would use mobile forces. 


U.S. THEORIES 
(a) U.S. Marine Corps and U.S. Navy 


It is not my intention to discuss in detail the composition of the U.S. Marine 
Corps, its methods of recruitment, or the detailed deployment of its varied elements. 
In the August issue of the R.U.S.I. JouRNAL, Lieut.-Colonel John Tobin of the Corps 
has described with admirable detail and clarity what the Marines are for and how they 
do it. There are, however, a number of interesting doctrines which have been 
developed by the Group’s Staff and Training Schools at Quantico, which I shall 
attempt to summarise. Quantico, a 60,000-acre establishment on the banks of the 
Potomac, 30 miles south of Washington, has facilities for most types of real and 
simulated exercises. Basically it is split between a Marine ‘ Camberley ’, and courses 
which are run for junior officers, including those in the Reserve. 


Briefings and discussions with the Senior Staff revealed one major element in the 
Corps’ thinking about strategically mobile operations. This is that the Fleet Marine 
force is non-nuclear and designed to operate without the actual or potential support 
of nuclear strikes. Whatever the reasons for this doctrine, which has been steadily 
held in the last ten years in spite of the vogue for tactical nuclear weapons, there is 
no doubt that this explains the Corps’ suitability for limited operations. 


Given a clear and unequivocal non-nuclear doctrine, it is rather surprising to find 
that the Marine manual of practice for amphibious operations still assumes a large and 
heavy concentration of landing and support ships, plus anti-submarine and anti- 
aircraft escorts and screens, basically on the last war model. Fleet concentrations 
of this type are not only a natural nuclear target, but to an opponent uninhibited in 
the use of these weapons, a provocation and, therefore, a possible aggravation of a 
limited conflict. I made this point in discussion with the staff at Quantico and at the 
Naval War College, and it was well taken. Indeed there is some realization that a 
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further development of amphibious techniques is required, whereby sub-elements 
within an amphibious force can operate independently. 


(b) Strategic Army Corps 

This Corps, which has its headquarters at Fort Bragg, North Carolina, and 
subsidiary elements in adjoining States, currently comprises two airborne divisions 
in the Eighteenth Airborne Corps and one infantry division, together with many and 
varied supporting units, including the Third Missile Command equipped with Honest 
Johns with nuclear warheads. The strength of S.T.R.A.C. is approximately 115,000 
men. Three training divisions in the Continental Army Command have recently been 
re-designated as operational divisions and added to S.T.R.A.C’s. order of battle. 
Nevertheless although detailed plans are in hand for increasing the troop and freight 
lift of the Corps, we should regard the three ‘ ready ’ divisions as the effective air- 
transported element of U.S. strategically mobile forces. Moreover, the infantry 
division has no capability for air re-supply. This is a maritime responsibility. 


Although two divisions are designated ‘ airborne ’, a more appropriate word would 
be ‘ parachute’. The emphasis is on air drops and not on air landings, other than for 
the transport of the heaviest equipment. This concept covers both the airborne 
assault (i.e. direct take-off to air drop in the 800 to 1,000-mile range), and the strategic 
assault which requires staging posts in ranges of 1,000 miles and over. 


There appear to have been no weapons or equipment that have been specifically 
designed for air transported operations, and it was frequently said to me at Fort 
Bragg that this revealed a fundamental unwillingness by decision-makers to give 
conventional forces a true identity. The airborne divisions are still equipped with 
last war automatic rifles, and have not yet taken delivery of the new M-14 rifle. It 
must be assumed that Redeye and Entac will be issued to those units once they are 
in production. If these weapons are issued, the mobile forces will have a reasonable 
anti-aircraft and anti-tank capability at the tactical level. 


Under S.T.R.A.C. command is the Special Forces Group (Airborne). At Fort 
Bragg this group trains for a variety of para-military and irregular operations. 


BRITISH PRACTICE 


As I have said already, the British practice regarding mobile operations has been 
to concentrate on using such forces as were available to deal with immediate crises, 
rather than to create a deterrent force which could in theory deal with a variety of 
problems. I propose therefore to concentrate on an examination of the Kuwait 
emergency, because this provides a most apt example of the exercise of this pragmatic 
British policy. 

The stage for this operation was set toward the end of June, when General Kassem 
intensified his verbal campaign of threats to annex Kuwait. The material date is rst 
July, when British forces, in response to a request from the Ruler of Kuwait, were first 
landed in the State to deter or to combat General Kassem’s ambitions. Before con- 
sidering the forces that were earmarked or made available for this operation, I should 
point out that the whole operation occurred within an entirely ‘ civilian ’ context. For 
example, the over-fiying restriction on the passage of military aircraft, passengers, and 
cargo which is imposed by the Arab States of the Middle East was on the whole ob- 
served; throughout the operation the demands of civilian aircraft took precedence 
over those of military. The airfield at Bahrain is joint user, shared between the R.A.F. 
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and various civil airlines. At the height of the emergency civil aircraft, including 
those belonging to Iraqi Airways, were given priority for refuelling over Service 
aircraft. Take-off, landing and circuit control was entirely in the hands of civilians. 


The forces immediately available within the Middle East theatre to deal with the 
threat of annexing Kuwaiti territory were as follows: 


Naval ; One Commando carrier, with 42 Royal Marine Commando embarked, 
on passage from Karachi. An amphibious warfare squadron, pre-positioned at 
Bahrain, comprising a Headquarters ship and 3 tank landing ships 


Army: The Bahrain garrison of two infantry companies, plus one squadron 
of a Tank regiment 


Within D plus 6, these forces had been reinforced by a fleet carrier and by escort 
elements of the Far East Fleet, the equivalent of four infantry battalions, the major 
part of an Armoured Car regiment, a Field Regiment, Royal Artillery, and 19 major 
strike and transport units of the R.A.F. These forces were drawn from Aden, Kenya, 
Cyprus, Germany, the U.K., and Singapore. This concentration of units from 
all quarters in order to achieve an adequate combat force clearly reflects both the 
inadequacies of the Middle East theatre’s resources and*the lately developed 
capability of Transport Command to fly both troops and their equipment over long 
distances at short notice. 


The net effect of a response to a territoral and commercial threat in Kuwait 
absorbed the total resources of our amphibious forces and of Transport Command, 
the entire theatre reserves of the Middle East, and affected the dispositions of British 
forces throughout the world. 


If the strategic element in the operation is examined, there is no doubt that the 
fortuitous availability of H.M.S. Bulwark and her Royal Marine Commando enabled 
the immediate threat to be met and combated. Nevertheless, although this example 
of amphibious flexibility was most welcome and clearly has lessons for future operations 
of this type, the fact remains that the major burden of deploying effective combat 
forces in this inaccessible area fell upon Transport Command. The Command’s 
contribution to the success of the operation has been praised, but inadequately 
described. Although the preservation of Kuwait’s security had been a policy and 
planning priority for some years, only the emergency itself could demonstrate both 
the strains put upon the Command and the quality of its response. 


Each point along the complex chain of operations received within the D plus 6 
period a large influx of aircraft, troops, and cargo. Whether it was Lyneham, 
El Adam, Eastleigh, Aden, or Bahrain, or the route stations in the Persian Guh, all 
these links in the chain had to sustain this unusual influx. Moreover, no provision 
had been made for the exceptional strain of dealing with large numbers of aircraft by 
facilities normally capable of handling only day to day traffic. A particular strain 
was put upon Bahrain, H.Q. Land Forces Persian Gulf, and the forward operational 
base for Kuwait. The R.A.F. station there had to deal not only with the onward 
passage of aircraft, troops, and freight, but was responsible for opening the stock 
pile and supplying all troops with necessary equipment. The operation was smoothly 
executed. I have evidence, however, that the margin between success and failure 
(in the regular flow of material) was at times dangerously low. 


If we turn to the tactical picture, or the deployment and disposition of our forces 
on the ground in Kuwaiti territory, an interesting picture emerges of the degree to 
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which achievements in attaining strategic mobility are weakened by lack of tactical 
mobility. 

After D plus 6 the tactical picture was as follows. To meet a potential Iraqi 
threat of an immediately deployable force estimated as one armoured brigade, which 
would have an approach march to its point of objective of approximately 40 miles 
from the border and a front of manoeuvre of approximately 50 miles, the British 
forces deployed some 15 miles from Kuwait Town consisted of two infantry battalions, 
one Field Regiment of 25-pounders, two Royal Marine Commandos, and elements of 
two tank squadrons (British and Kuwaiti) as further artillery support. A forward 
screen of two British armoured car squadrons and a Kuwaiti ‘Company Group’ 
operated to within 1,000 yards of the border. The infantry was deeply dug in and 
deployed along a shallow, crumbling 20-ft. sand and rock escarpment. This would 
have afforded temporary obstruction to the passage of wheeled and tracked vehicles 
and is good mine-laying ground. It was clearly psychologically necessary to deploy a 
static force along this minor obstruction and, given the lack of armour and tank guns 
(other than infantry anti-tank, which have a range of only 600 yards), it was equally 
necessary to mine and wire the area as heavily as possible. It is equally clear, how- 
ever, that an undue burden would have been put upon strike aircraft if an Iraqi 
attack had been made with determination over the 25-mile axis of advance from the 
frontier. Should such an attack have been made in fact, the agreed plan was to 
employ the two Hunter squadrons operating from Kuwait New Airport in pairs as 
tank destroyers. Covering fire from the Carrier Support Squadron in the Gulf 
would also have been called upon. Air Force estimates of the success of this tactic 
(based on an exercise held in Aden) were considerably less sanguine than those of the 
Army, and on ratios of strike to hit and hit to kill, given the tanks deployed and the 
aircraft available, there is no reason to suppose that an Iraqi attack would have been 
defeated before it reached the escarpment. Equally, I have no doubt that a depleted 
tank force would have been eventually reduced by the fixed defences outside Kuwait. 
Nevertheless, no one should feel over-confident that this technique is the right one for 
situations of this type. 


If, in fact, some summary is attempted of the Kuwait emergency, the following 
lessons seem to emerge clearly: 


(a) There is a dangerous fallacy in supposing that an opponent’s specific capa- 
bility (in this case modern armour) can be entirely compensated by lesser 
alternatives such as aircraft and anti-tank guns—the latter in any case 
were immobile. 


(b) If operations take place near open water, it seems only good sense to give 
priority to amphibious forces. 

(c) The emergency demonstrates unequivocally that even the most advanced 
strategic and logistic concepts cannot entirely dispense with theatre and 
forward bases. If Britain is to continue to sustain commitments of the 
Kuwait type, these bases must be provided with sufficient men and material 
and must not be unduly dependent upon outside support. In this emergency, 
essential skills and equipment, as well as additions to the fighting strength 
and orthodox logistic support, came from the U.K. (particularly radar and 
signals). The Middle East Unified Command structure sustained the burden 
of receiving this ad hoc reinforcement satisfactorily, but it is quite clear that 
no rule yet obtains as to precisely what reinforcement a theatre can expect 
during an emergency. Unfortunately manpower shortages, which are now 
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being felt in the R.A.F, as well as the Army, force a theatre to call upon this 
support. This is a bad principle because it unnecessarily expands the scale 
of limited operations. 


Some equipment is still inadequate. Signals, in particular, suffered from 
unreliable transmissions in difficult atmospheric conditions. Given the 
major tactical dependence during the emergency on strike aircraft, it is 
unfortunate that the signals links between Kuwait New Airport and Brigade 
Headquarters, 10 miles away, were intermittent and unreliable. 


It is easy enough to make these strictures. They are only made in order to point 
out that the Kuwait operation succeeded against an uncertain opponent. A 
determined enemy might be another matter. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This concludes my review of the justification, theory, and practice of strategically 
mobile operations in British and U.S. policy. Perhaps it may emphasise some of the 
basic problems which face planners.. The following points seem to be worth 
consideration: 


(a) 


The Kuwait operation was the first British example of deploying troops 
quickly and effectively over long ranges. It may also be the last of its kind 
unless we are prepared to spend considerable sums in providing mobile 
forces with real capability at the sharp end. 


If we are not prepared to do this, and if U.S. capability remains as a deterrent 
and not as a combat force, concentration must be on local forces in insecure 
areas which can progressively maintain local stability and peace. 


Policy of this kind will not solve all problems in areas such as the Indo-China 
mainland or the Persian Gulf. The Western cornplex of bases and installa- 
tions may still remain. If we have not the wherewithal or determination to 
use them as part of a ‘forward strategy’ for containing unrest and 
preserving Western interests, it seems much more sensible to transform 
them as quickly as possible into economic and industrial assets in the 
territories in which they are situated. 








ADVENTURE TRAINING AND RECRUITING— 
SOME SUGGESTIONS 


By Major G. S. Hatcu, R.A. 


‘“‘ As the ferro-concrete jungles of modern subtopia close in on the spirit of our 
young people, one can well understand why frustration in the guise of wanton 
destruction and senseless speed on the roads embrace them. There are few of these 
symptoms that a sailing ship’s fo’c’stle would not cure with more certainty than 
a psychiatrist’s couch.” 
David James, M.P., in an article 
published in The Field. 


“Methods of training continue to evolve, but more than ever basic soldierly 
qualities of high morale, great physical toughness, and powers of endurance, 
initiative, and constant alertness must be developed. It is only by imaginative 
and intelligent training that men, having these qualities, can be produced.” 


“ The aim of adventure training is to develop the qualities of self-reliance, initiative, 
and discipline in all soldiers and thereby bring out the potential leader by the 
development of his character.” 


INTRODUCTION 


SOLDIER said to the writer recently, “If the Army was like the 
recruiting posters, lots of blokes would join.”” At a recent meeting of 
warrant officers, non-commissioned officers, and men, organized on a Theatre 

basis, the very first opinion expressed was that excitement and adventure should be 
brought back into the Army. All at the meeting were fully agreed that the young 
recruit expected and wanted a tough life while he was young and was bitterly 
disappointed with the present-day sedentary and static jobs he found himself, in fact, 
carrying out. Several constructive suggestions for remedying this state of affairs were 
then discussed and formulated, and are no doubt now receiving due attention. 


It seems to the writer that whereas the official publications urge the use of 
adventure training primarily as a method of training leaders, this should not be 
considered its true purpose. The real need of the Army today is for more good 
soldiers; and the real need of the soldiers, as expressed at the meeting already 
quoted, is for a full and adventurous life. If the organization of that kind of life 
can be used to help in the selection of leaders, and in the development of leadership 
qualities, so much the better. But the really valuable benefit would be to give 
the Army a reputation, based on soldiers’ opinions rather than upon the assertions 
of recruiting posters, for being an interesting and adventurous life (not to mention 
a full one) for everybody. 


The purpose of this article is therefore to suggest a new approach to some 
aspects of training; to show how adventurous training can be used to make the 
ordinary soldier’s life full and interesting, as well as to develop leadership qualities 
of sub-unit commanders; and to urge its application on a worthwhile scale so as to 
enhance unit morale by binding together the leaders and the led with a common 
feeling of real achievement. 


GENERAL 
An opinion which was recently published cited the Cambrian March—a 
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divisional cross-country competition for small teams—as exemplifying the kind 
of training which should increasingly be undertaken. The essence of this march 
appears to have been the participation, over an 80-mile gruelling course, of 
sub-unit teams under their own officers and non-commissioned officers. This 
is the real requirement, rather than the Army policy which hitherto appears to 
have prevailed—that of catering on an official basis for relatively small numbers 
of volunteers, drawn from all units, to go away and take part in certain adventurous 
activities (admittedly valuable in themselves) such as ski-ing and mountaineering. 
There is a need for all troops, particularly all combatant troops, to take part in 
several adventurous projects each year, in groups not larger than the smallest 
officer command of their arm or Service. The projects should include :— 

(a) Exploration and elementary map-making. 

(b) Cross-country movement away from normal communications, including 
various versions of large-scale ‘hide and seek’ (called by the R.A.F. 
‘ escape and evasion ’ exercises—an apt term). 

(c) Movement and exploration by water. In the United Kingdom the 
Scottish Highlands, for example, provide endless scope; in the Far East 
the colony of Hong Kong has a long, indented, and sheltered coastline, dotted 
with islands; in Malaya several of the rivers are long and mainly slow 
flowing. In these places and in many other Army seaboard stations there 
is great scope for canoeing. 

(d) Ski-ing, as a means of cross-country movement. 

(e) Crossing difficult obstacles using minimum, self-transported equipment, 
such as ropes. 


Air supply by light aircraft should be used to the full, at rendezvous selected 
so as to present a test of the group’s capacity to move across country to the 
dropping zone in a given time; ‘no reach DZ, no get airdrop.” 

What is not wanted is some remote centre to which are drawn each year for 
varying periods a selected few of the best officers and non-commissioned officers 
to take part in adventurous sports at public expense. This merely deprives units 
of their services as leaders for the period in question and leaves the less enterprising 
mortals to clean weapons and vehicles or to re-study basic gun drill, because little 
collective and interesting training can be arranged in the absence (on adventure 
training) of those qualified to organize it. As in sports, so in adventure training, 
the Army should cater not for the gladiators alone but for all men, using the best 
to lead and inspire the less gifted and less intrepid. This principle has been 


admirably implemented in the Junior Leaders Regiments and should now be extended 
to the rest of the Army. 


ORGANIZING ADVENTUROUS TRAINING 
To enable such a policy of widespread ‘ Outward Bound ’ projects to be carried 
out, the following are required :— 
(a) Time—the Queen’s time—to undertake such work as an official unit 
activity. 
(b) Plenty of leaders. 
(c) Adequate special equipment held in units (e.g. canoes, lightweight bivouacs, 
individual cooking gear, climbing tackle, a limited range of special clothing.) 
(d) Certain administrative concessions. 
Time,—The provision of adequate time may seem at first sight a formidable 
obstacle to those who are now inured to an annual routine which includes intensive 
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individual training of successive waves of recruits; a month or two (in the United 
Kingdom) acting as host at a T.A. or Cadet Camp, and six weeks or even two months 
in aggregate spent preparing for R.E.M.E. inspections of vehicles and equipment 
and in rehearsing, re-painting, and repenting before the Annual Administrative 
Inspection (now tactfully re-christened Annual Inspection—but it has the same 
implications for the soldier). This inspection is in fact mainly a duplication of 
other ‘ outside’ inspections (Unit Documentation teams, Security checks, C.I.V., 
Unit Arms Inspection teams, Paymasters’ visits, and so on). The need for a 
periodical administrative overhaul is not questioned, but it is urged that all aspects 
of it should be dealt with at one time (or if this is not practicable, at least once 
only each year). It is also urged that the main emphasis should be on the paperwork 
of a unit rather than on its paintwork. This change in approach is long overdue, and 
in some formations at least is taking place. 

If the Regular Army is to continue to give value for money in its present 
attenuated form, it should not be required to provide hotel service for the 
Territorial Army. A corps of civilians should be employed to man the telephone 

vexchanges, stoke the boilers, and operate the training cinema at T.A. Annual 
Camps; the Territorial units themselves should provide their own advance and rear 
parties to carry out tent pitching and other chores now often performed for them by 
the Regular Army. This must be accepted even if it means that the T.A. training 
has, because of this, to be curtailed by a day at each end of the period at Camp. 


Cadet Camps should be based mainly on static training units (i.e. Depots), 
which should be provided with the necessary civilian help to administer them. How- 
ever, it is suggested that the attachment of groups of cadets to units engaged on 
interesting training should be practised much more widely than at present. Little 
appeals to a 16-year-old more than leading a ‘man’s life’ and nothing is better 
calculated to interest the kind of youngster whom the Army wants than partici- 
pation in adventurous training with a Regular Army unit. 

Fewer short week-end leaves and more but correspondingly less frequent long 
week-ends (midday Thursday or Friday to first parade Tuesday) would save all 
concerned both money and travelling time. A prolonged spell of purposeful hard 
work followed by a good break is a sound principle, and would really be welcomed 
by most men stationed in the U.K. in place of the present frantic oscillation each 
week-end between home and barracks. 


By the measures outlined above it should be possible, without impairing 
essential technical training (in its widest sense), to increase the time available for 
adventurous training. Steps suggested are summarized at the end of the article. 


Training Leaders.—It is important to give general training in ‘Outward Bound’ 
activities at some form of Adventure Training Centre (say on a Command basis) 
to a large number of leaders. In theory, all that is required could and should be 
done at Sandhurst but in practice a small centre would be needed to deal with 
those who do not pass through the R.M.A:S. (e.g. university entrants) and to train 
a number of warrant officers and sergeants. 

Adventurous training, like all other military operations, is most profitably 
undertaken in the groups in which soldiers are accustomed to working. In this 
way, the many professional ‘ watchers’ are brought in and not merely the habitual 
‘players.’ Only by arranging such training on a sub-unit basis is it practicable 
to treat it as a worthwhile military activity and to give it due priority. To try 
to superimpose it upon other military activities merely has the effect of confining 
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participation to those who are prepared to give up some spare time and/or to those 
individuals who can, by chance, be spared from normal duties for a while. This 
narrows the scope too much and defeats the main object. 


Many small-scale purposeful activities (some suggestions have already been 
given) lasting for, say, two or three days are preferable to a few ambitious 
expeditions. Therefore all leaders normally in command of small bodies of soldiers 
must be qualified to organize such projects. The charter of a Command Centre 
should be to train both junior officers and some warrant officers and senior non- 
commissioned officers in this kind of work. 

The syllabus for a suggested 10-day course should include :— 

(a) Development of leadership qualities (see suggestions below). 

(b) Map reading and compass work (particularly by night). 

(c) Watermanship, jungle survival, and/or desert navigation, as applicable to 

theatre. 

(d) Practical skills such as improvising fishing tackle and game traps, knotting, 

splicing, elementary rope work—in other words, Rover scouting. 

(e) Elementary first aid. 

Endurance training should be included. Exercises should be tough, but over- 
emphasis on this particular aspect should be avoided. It is only a means to an end. 


It is felt that leadership qualities can best be developed, during a very short 
course, by increasing the individual’s self-confidence, basing this upon a true sense 
of being ‘ equal to any occasion.’ The course should therefore aim to provide the 
‘occasion.’ This could be done by means of a three- or four-day exercise which 
should be both interesting and demanding, and should present a wide variety of 
situations and obstacles. Such an exercise should :— 

(a) be carried out in very small groups; 

(b) call for ingenuity and resource, as well as endurance. 

Except for occasional air supply, there is much to be said for requiring all 
parties engaged upon adventurous training to buy their own provisions. This 
would be popular and is realistic training for clandestine operations in war when 
supplies, if not in fact bought, would certainly have to be ‘found.’ A special 
scale of Arduous Duty Ration Allowance should be authorized. 


CoMMAND ADVENTURE TRAINING CENTRES—SIZE AND ADMINISTRATION 


Any tendency to set up a leave centre in disguise, at the expense of unit 
establishments, must be eschewed. Even during the individual training season, 
officers and non-commissioned officers of the requisite calibre to act as instructors 
can ill be spared from units. In the unlikely contingency of manpower limitations 
permitting such a policy, it would naturally be desirable for the proposed 
centres to have their own establishment. Otherwise it should be practicable to 
set up a small centre, on the lines perhaps of the old Divisional Battle Schools, 
for a part of the year, and to return the staff to their units during the collective 
training season. The scale of instructors envisaged is one officer in charge of the 
centre, and one warrant officer/sergeant instructor per 10 students—that is, three 
for a course of 30. 

Accommodation and administrative staff should be on the basis of minimum 
essentials (e.g. tented camp in tropical zones). Some accounting latitude must be 


accepted in order to achieve absolute economy in the administrative staff 
requirement. 
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SUMMARY 


The Army’s present attitude to adventure training is to regard it mainly as 
a way of developing leadership qualities. Its real aim should be to provide a full 
and interesting life for all ranks. To attract recruits and to produce self-reliant, 
fit soldiers, the less specialized aspects of what is officially termed adventure 
training should be still more widely practised at sub-unit level. Adventurous 
training, rather than adventure training, would be a more suitable term. Such 
training should be carried out extensively, particularly in ‘teeth arms,’ and should 
form a recognized part of the annual training cycle. Its conduct should be based 
on the normal sub-unit organization. All the men must be involved, though not 
necessarily simultaneously. 


All sub-unit commanders (subaltern level) should therefore be given a thorough 
basic training, supplemented and refreshed at small Command Training Centres, 
in organizing and leading adventurous projects. These projects, which should be 
numerous rather than over-ambitious and therefore infrequent, should include 
exploration by land or sea, reconnaissance of beaches, D.Zs, L.Zs, etc., over 
specified areas (canoes in sheltered waters or rivers are an especially suitable form 
of transport), escape and evasion exercises, jungle movement, desert navigation, 
or elementary ski-ing—according to the theatre. Units should hold stocks of the 
necessary equipment. 

Time must be made available to introduce this sort of training on a worth- 
while scale without impairing units’ technical efficiency. This can be done by:— 

(a) Taking advantage of the fact that with the advent of an all-Regular Army, 
less time and effort should need to be devoted to straight-forward individual 
training. There will not be successive waves of half-trained National 
Servicemen arriving in field force units, needing continuation training. 

(b) Reorganizing time spent on preparation for administrative and technical 
inspections and by rationalizing the scope of these. 

(c) Relieving Regular units in the U.K. of ‘ nursing ’ the T.A. and cadets. 

(d) Re-arranging week-end leave arrangements in the U.K. 


The writer (an ardent reader of Soldier magazine as well as of the JOURNAL of 
the R.U.S.1.) realizes that all the activities discussed above have been and are still 
being carried out by groups of soldiers. The point is that they are not yet carried 
out widely enough to:— 

(a) make the Army as fit, flexible, and resourceful as it ought to be; or 

(b) convince adequate numbers of young civilians that the claims of recruiting 
posters are true; or 

(c) catch the imagination of the bulk of serving soldiers, so that they recommend 
the ‘ firm ’ to their friends. 


Ont Last HERETICAL SUGGESTION 


Need parachutists necessarily be ‘Tarzans’? Could not the ordinary, 
reasonably fit chap ‘ have a go,’ after a day’s instruction in how to avoid breaking 
his ankle and/or his neck? Many men would surely give up a week of leave to do 
the jumps—from balloons if Britannia cannot, in this atomic age, make available the 
necessary aircraft. It would be very adventurous, and would be an Pe enen TN 


of not insignificant military value. 
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HAIG: 1861-1928 


By JOHN TERRAINE 


T=. centenary of the birth of Field Marshal Earl Haig, which occurred 
in June this year, has been marked in a number of ways. The British 
Legion paid its respects to its founder; the B.B.C. broadcast a typical 
‘commemorative programme’; Captain Liddell Hart wrote a long article for the 
Sunday Times, and Captain Cyril Falls wrote one in a quite different vein for The 
Times: four books were published attacking Haig’s reputation; a series of hostile 
articles in the Evening Standard added their critical voices to the chorus, and that 
journal steadfastly refused to publish an article putting forward a more friendly view. 
Controversy about Haig is as sharply defined today as ever. It is important to 
understand why. 


If Haig had been appointed to command the B.E.F. in December, 1917, 
instead of December, 1915, and had taken over just in time to weather the storm of 
the German spring offensive of 1918 and then pass straight into the succession 
of cumulative victories which produced the Armistice in November, it is unlikely 
that there would be any argument about him. His place among the ‘Great 
Captains ’ would scarcely have been contested. He himself, of course, would have 
considered this proposition to be a ‘nonsense’; he would have said that there 
could not have been a victory in 1918 but for what had gone before in 1916 and 
1917, and that his achievement (or otherwise) is indivisible. In his final despatch, 
dated 21st March, 1919, he wrote: ‘“‘. . . neither the course of the war itself nor 
the military lessons to be drawn therefrom can properly be comprehended unless 
the long succession of battles commenced on the Somme in 1916 and ended in 
November of last year on the Sambre are viewed as forming part of one great and 
continuous engagement. To direct attention to any single phase of that stupendous 
and incessant struggle, and seek in it the explanation of our success to the 
exclusion or neglect of other phases possibly less striking in their immediate or 
obvious consequences, is in my opinion to risk the formation of unsound doctrines 
regarding the character and requirements of modern war. If the operations of 
the past 4} years are regarded as a single continuous campaign, there can be 
recognized in them the same general features and the same necessary stages which 
between forces of approximately equal strength have marked all the conclusive 
battles of history.’’ It is. entirely characteristic that, in asserting his final victory, 
he should identify himself completely with all that had preceded it; and it is 
precisely what preceded it that has done most harm to his memory. 


The whole matter can be summed up in two words: Somme and Passchendaele. 
In the first of these battles, the British Army lost over 400,000 men in four-and-a- 
half months, 57,000 of them on the first day alone; in the second, it lost 244,000 
men in four months. There was no spectacular disaster at Passchendaele to compare 
with the first day of the Somme; conditions were much the same in both battles 
(some survivors of both have firmly stated that Somme conditions, particularly 
in the Ancre valley, were the worse of the two) ; the gains in ground in both were 
microscopic in relation to the global scope of the war itself. Huge losses, great 
suffering, small apparent results, profound disappointment, these are the ingredients 
of the case against Haig. It has been most forcefully expressed, as one might 
expect, by the late Earl Lloyd George: “I never met any man in a high position 
who seemed to me so utterly devoid of imagination.” A less elegant judgment 
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is quoted by the present Earl Lloyd George: “ ‘ Brilliant to the top of his army 
boots,’ father said.” 

Successive writers have found in this analysis the reasons for the dreadful 
casualties and the slow progress of the British Army during the first two. years 
of Haig’s command-in-chief. Insensitive, unreceptive, obstinate, and above all 
unimaginative—how could such a man be expected to do anything but blunder 
on from slaughter to slaughter, they would ask. If, of course, it should prove to 
be the case that he was not any of these things, then one might have to take 
another look at the slaughter, and many fine theories might go astray; if it should 
also prove to be the case that no general in any country at that time was able to 
avoid similar slaughter under certain conditions, while the best achievements of 
any of them are fully matched by Haig’s, then one might find oneself drawn to 
the more sober conclusion of Sir Winston Churchill that: ‘‘ He might be, surely he 
was, unequal to the prodigious scale of events; but no-one else was discerned as 
his equal or his better.” And this I firmly believe to be the truth. 

Imagination takes many forms. The imagination of the poet, the imagination 
of the inventor, the imagination of the statesman, or of the social reformer, to 
name but four expressions of this elusive quality, are hard to balance against each 
other. But whatever form of expression it may take, the quality itself is usually 
recognizable when it appears. One can also make a rough and ready division into 
imagination on the ‘ grand’ scale, and that which functions on a more immediate, 
lesser scale. It is not difficult, if one is disposed to look, to find imaginative 
manifestations in Haig at both these levels. In my opinion Haig displayed, four 
times in his career, imagination at the highest level of all, that which affects the 
destiny and policy of the nation, and I consider four times to be very good going. 
Matched with ‘ lower’ scale demonstrations of the same gift, this forces any serious 
student to approach his deeds in a spirit of, at the very least, rational and sym- 
pathetic enquiry. [If ill befalls a stupid man, there is no cause for wonder; but 
when ill befalls an intelligent and imaginative man, that is something that deserves 
the most serious thought. When the same phenomenon is observed throughout 
the civilized world, one perceives that one is in the presence of a very large issue 
indeed. 

Let us now examine Haig’s four moments of ‘grand’ scale imagination. 
(I say ‘moments’; it must not be supposed that they were fleeting; these were 
perceptions which, once experienced, remained with him as guiding principles). 
The first was in 1906, when Haldane summoned him to the War Office on grounds 
which he has clearly stated: “... after surveying the whole Army, I took it upon 
myself to ask Lord Haig, who was then in India, to come over to this country and 
to think for us. From all I could discover even then, he seemed to be the most 
highly equipped thinker in the British Army.” This was at a time when thinkers 
were needed, for Haldane was engaged upon the most sweeping constructive reform 
in the British Army’s history. Haig’s contribution to the Haldane reforms has 
been freely acknowledged though it is generally conveniently forgotten; his 
collaboration with Haldane, himself one of the leading intellects of the age in the 
fields of politics, law, and philosophy, should be indicative. The essence of what 
these two men were engaged upon (with a handful of others likewise gifted) was 
the creation of the Citizen Army without which, they saw, Britain could not even 
take the field in the war of the future. 

It is not being asserted that Haig was the only soldier who saw the need for a 
Citizen Army long before the war; outside Haldane’s circle there were those who, 
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like Lord Roberts, campaigned for National Service. But it was Haig and Haldane 
together who made the Citizen Army a practicality. Years before the war broke 
out Haig realized that it would be a protracted struggle, and that the full resources 
of the nation would be required to win it. This was a rare vision; the failure of 
successive Governments to organize those resources throughout the duration of 
the war (indeed, one might say until 1941), shows how far in advance of contem- 
porary thinking he was. When the war came, it fell upon him, under the worst 
possible conditions, to transform the citizens into soldiers. The outcome of the 
battles of 1918 shows that he succeeded in this task; the truest evaluation of 1916 
is that which sees in the grim struggles of that year the completion of the first stage 
in the process. But the beginning was in 1906, the fruit of imagination. 

Haig’s second important insight was one whose seeds were planted in him as 
early as the retreat from Mons, and which steadily grew in him until, by June, 
IQ15, it was a firm conviction: namely that the French would not be able to go on 
shouldering the main burden of fighting Germany in the West for long, and that 
the British would have to take most of that burden off them. No other British 
leader, civilian or military, grasped this truth as Haig did. Lord Kitchener glimpsed 
it but recoiled from the consequences; Sir John French missed it; Sir Henry 
Wilson was blinded by his emotional attitudes towards France; Sir William 
Robertson approached it, but never with Haig’s clarity; the efforts of the most 
vigorous politicians to divert the main British effort from the Western Front show 
how far they were from appreciating this underlying reality. With Haig it was 
a guiding motive. Not only that, but he also realized that, while shouldering the 
main burden of battle, the British would still have to submit to the general control 
of operations by the French—a selfless, broadminded recognition from which he 
never departed, and which was unique. The collapse of the French Army in 1917 
is proof enough that Haig was right; the inner truth of that sombre year is only 
to be reached through the understanding that during it the British Army was 
taking over from their exhausted Allies. This has nothing to do with the often- 
repeated argument that Pétain was continually appealing to Haig to go on with 
the Passchendaele offensive. Haig’s policy was arrived at on broad grounds; 
Pétain’s appeals are a myth. On the contrary, it was Haig who was appealing to 
Pétain to fulfil his promises to co-operate with the British—and receiving in return 
little more than polite apologies and more promises. Haig was undeterred; for over 
two years he had known what the British Army would have to do, and now the hour 
had come. The tragedy of 1917 is that, through mismanagement at the highest level 
of war direction, the very considerable advantages won by the Allies in 1916 
(freely admitted by the Germans) were thrown away in the following year. 

In 1918 Haig became both the architect of victory and the first leader to 
perceive its imminence. It was Haig’s initiative, following an alarming conference 
with Pétain on 24th March at which the latter had spoken of the possibilities of 
the British and French Armies being cut off from each other, which led to the 
appointment of Foch as Generalissimo. Much has been made of this appointment; 
it proved to have considerable value (nothing less, one feels, could have woven 
the expanding American effort securely into Allied operations), but it was never 
more valuable than in its first moments when Foch was enabled to overrule Pétain 
and prevent a French withdrawal upon Paris. It was Haig who insisted that 
Foch’s command should extend over the whole Western Front, not merely the sector 
threatened by the German attack. These two interventions alone would suffice 
to give him a leading place in the march to victory, but they are not his main 
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achievement in 1g18. It was his perception that the war could be ended in that 
year that counts most. This was based on the conviction which he had formed 
before the German assault even began, that if it failed (and he was certain that 
it would) Germany would be ruined. It was just over a week after the magnificent 
opening of the British counter-attack at Amiens on 8th August, when Foch was 
planning a decisive blow in April, 1919, and Churchill was visiting Haig with 
thoughts of the campaign of 1920 in mind, that Haig told the latter: “... we 
ought to do our utmost to get a decision this autumn.” On that belief he based 
all his future actions; his vindication came just under three months later, and with 
it the ending of the slaughter. 


These three large ideas—the need for a Citizen Army, the need for Britain to 
take over the French burden, and the need to grasp the opportunity of swift 
victory—indicate the intellectual quality of the man. His human quality, the 
working of the same insight through the channels of compassion and feeling, are 
revealed in his developing awareness of the nation’s duty towards its Citizen Army 
when that Army was disbanded, and above all to those who had been maimed 
in her service, and to the descendants of those who had died. By the middle of 
1916 he was becoming aware of the scale of this problem; all through the harassing 
preoccupations of 1917 it was in his mind. In February of that year he addressed 
the Army Council on this subject, in a long and carefully thought-out memorandum. 
After the Armistice he tried to put pressure on the Government to act for the 
ex-Servicemen by refusing honours. When all else failed, he gave the remaining 
years of his life to the formation and guidance of the British Legion which, far 
more than the statue which stands outside the premises of this Institution, is his 
true memorial, and an ever-lasting mockery of the notion that he was ‘ insensitive ’ 
to the sufferings and virtues of the men whom he commanded. The memory, not 
yet extinct amongst us, of men in uniform begging in the streets during the 1920s 
indicates once more that Haig was out ahead. 


On the lower level of immediate impact, impartial examination reveals Haig 
in a similar light. This is not to be wondered at; it would have been odd if a man 
capable of grasping such significant concepts as those listed above had shown no 
ability to apply the same gift to actual operations. But, of course, that is not so. 
If one takes the trouble to list the big, effective surprises of the war—such phenomena 
as, for example, the bewildering scope of the first German onset based on the 
Schlieffen Plan, or the counterstroke on the Marne, or the introduction of unrestricted 
submarine warfare—one finds that the balance sheet on the German and Allied 
sides is roughly equal. (This reflects well on Germany, since she alone supplied the 
credit items for the Central Powers). But if one examines the Allied list, one finds 
that at least half the occasions in it are British achievements under Haig. Seven 
important surprises attributable to him can be named without further thought; 
the novelty of the hurricane bombardment at Neuve Chapelle; the dawn attack 
on the Somme on 14th July, 1916; the first tank attack on 15th September (no 
arguments about this, if the first use of gas is to go down on the German list !); 
the opening attack from the caves of Arras; the Battle of Messines; the first mass 
tank attack in history at Cambrai; the stunning surprise of 8th August, 1918. 
This is not a bad beginning; others might be added. 


The truth is that so far from being ‘ inflexible,’ Haig was immensely (one 
might almost at times say, naively) interested in new developments, new techniques, 
new weapons. During his period as a Corps and Army Commander, his diary 
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contains numbers of sketches and diagrams, with full explanations, of innovations 
which had been brought to his attention. His Corps was the first to develop trench 
artillery, and the Stokes mortar, which became standard, was first demonstrated 
in his Army. But nothing is more striking than his attitude towards the tanks. 
Every entry in his diary referring to them, even before he had seen them, long 
before they had appeared in action, and afterwards when many doubted, is enthu- 
siastic and approving. The most significant of all is the entry of 18th September, 
three days after what many regarded as the disappointing début of the new arm, 
when Haig suggested to the Admiral commanding at Dover “that he should 
carry out experiments with special flat-bottomed boats for running ashore and 
landing a line of tanks on the beach... The Admiral was delighted with the idea, 
and is to go to the Admiralty with a view to having special boats made.” This 
prognostication of the L.S.Ts and L.C.Ts of World War II, and the amphibious 
operations which they made possible, ought to dispose once and for all of the silly 
assertion that he lacked originality. The hard facts that, under him, tanks made 
their first appearance in war; scored their first significant success; and subsequently 
played an outstanding part in the decisive victory of the war, entitle Haig to be 
regarded as their ‘ god-father.’ If any non-Tank Corps general has the right to 
the black beret, it is Haig. 


In the entirely novel field of war organization, also, his réle was of lasting 
importance. It has to be remembered that no administrative apparatus beyond 
that required for one Army Corps had existed in the British Army in peacetime. 
In order to staff the Headquarters of the Expeditionary Force, the War Office 
was practically swept clean of experienced Staff Officers. The lack of such officers, 
at all levels from G.H.Q. to Brigade, was a permanent weakness to which much of 
the frustration and loss of the war must be attributed. At G.H.Q. itself, and in the 
higher echelons, it could to some extent be rectified by the recruitment of experts 
from civilian life, to manage some of those innumerable activities into which the 
Army found itself plunged when the B.E.F. expanded to the size of a population 
larger than that administered by any organ of British local government other 
than Greater London. It need hardly be said that the introduction of these 
civilians into the military machine met with tremendous resistance. The arrival 
of Sir Eric Geddes to superintend railway transport set many a dovecot a-flutter 
and caused Haig a great deal of trouble. But, almost alone among those of his 
rank, he had no doubts whatever about the necessity for this appointment and other 
similar ones to do with roads, docks, inland waterways, and a whole range of problems 
hitherto matched only in civilian life. ‘‘To put soldiers who have no practical 
experience of these matters in such positions, merely because they are generals 
and colonels, must’ result in utter failure,’ he wrote in his diary. Haig’s relations 
with Geddes, and with every other genuine ‘expert’ who came his way, are a 
clear indication of his detachment from the dead atmosphere of traditionalism 
for its own sake. 


Objective inspection, then, shows us an unmistakable picture of a man of 
long sight and practical ability; in spite of this, he was concerned, throughout the 
war, in bloody ‘ slogging matches,’ many of which, whether large or small in scope, 
bore the distinct hallmarks of ineptitude. There is a contradiction here which 
deserves the most careful thought and analysis. Two fundamental factors may 
be discerned in it: one was a fault of Haig’s, the other not. His weakness as a 
commander, and it recurs time after time, was his reluctance to interfere with his 
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subordinates once he had set them a task. This was partly a matter of loyalty, 
carried to what we may consider an exaggerated pitch, but it was also in part a 
characteristic weakness of the man of principle, who, having worked out a correct 
method, is reluctant to depart from it even when, for special reasons, it does not 
produce results. Examples of the same attitude in civilian life are too abundant 
in all ages to require mention. It is a fact, however, that Haig’s personal inter- 
vention in situations, to the point of overruling the man on the spot, was all-too-often 
much later than it should have been. Whenever he did intervene it was always on 
the side of reason and commonsense; but not until after the disaster following the 
initial success of Cambrai did he make it a regular habit to do this. In 1918, 
certainly from the beginning of the last great offensive, he spent almost the whole 
of his time in his Advanced Headquarters, with only a handful of Staff Officers, 
living in a train, so as to be beside each one of his Army Commanders at moments 
of decision. The result of the campaign speaks for itself. 


The second factor has nothing to do with Haig. Partly, it is to do with 
Britain's total lack of experience of continental war on the modern scale, with the 
huge difference between what happened in 1914-1918 and what had always happened 
in the ‘little’ wars conducted by a small Regular Army in the past. It is to do 
with the national smugness and selfishness which had always accepted that the 
security of the nation could be left to a small band of professionals in the Navy 
and Army. World war in the 2oth century made short work of such beliefs, but 
a country which had recoiled from the contemplation of its responsibilities, 
recoiled no less from the cost of them when this was brought home to her. The 
continental Powers (including America) were better prepared for the psychological 
shock of their dreadful losses; they were not so well prepared as to be able to avoid 
these losses. The fina] statement about Haig must be that where he failed, he failed 
in the same manner and in the company of such names as these: Joffre, Foch, 
Nivelle, Pétain, Moltke, Falkenhayn, Ludendorff, Conrad, Cadorna, a sequence of 
Russian leaders, Sir John French, Sir Ian Hamilton, and General Pershing. Where 
he succeeded, he did so on account of superior endowments to those of any of the 
distinguished officers named above. Where he was defeated, it was by “the 
prodigious scale of events”; where he won, it was by professional merit. It was 
left to his enemies to call him ‘ Master of the Field.’ 
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STANDING BY 
By Lizut.-COMMANDER J. A. BirD, RoyaL Navy 


LTHOUGH at the time I had been nearly 17 years in the Navy, I had never 
before joined a brand new ship. I was very pleased therefore and more than 
a little curious when I was appointed to H.M.S. ——, building on the Clyde. 


The long run north to Glasgow was largely taken up by speculation as to what 
awaited me, what state the ship would be in, where I was going to live—for while 
building the crew cannot live on board—and many similar considerations which had 
never previously concerned me when on my way to join a ship. Changing at 
Glasgow, my journey down to Clydebank was not enlivening. The multitude of 
shipyards, factories, docks, and the other inevitable trappings of heavy industry 
along the river bank, was not pleasing, though the line of the Strathclyde hills a 
mile or so back from the shore was a more gladdening sight. 


Before journeying to Scotland I had made some enquiries about ‘ digs’ and 
had been recommended to the C——-s, an elderly couple who lived about 20 minutes 
bus ride from the yard and who regularly put up naval officers like myself standing 
by ships. I arrived at their house on a chill February evening and was cheerfully 
welcomed, sat down to an enormous meal, and promptly made to feel at home. 
The man of the house was a foreman at a neighbouring factory and his lady a great 
leader of local social life, with the emphasis on country dancing, whist, and so on. 
They were a modestly prosperous pair and it was not financial necessity which 
prompted them to take in naval officers, only their sociable and cheerful natures and 
their liking for having someone about the house. I think they also enjoyed the talk 
and ideas of a life quite different from their own. I quickly discovered how 
fortunate I was to be staying with them. 


Next morning I set off for the yard by bus, was put off at the right stop by the 
conductor, and made my way through the gate with a throng of small, cloth-capped 
men whose purposeful air spoke well for the quality of the ships they turned out. 
A large policeman cum commissionaire directed me to the ship’s offices, half a dozen 
rather dismal rooms near the drawing loft, with a view of the nearby railway cutting 
and little else. Four or five officers had joined ahead of me and I introduced myself, 
feeling stranger than usual at first as we were all-in plain clothes. Some 20 of the 
ship’s company were also standing by, but they, in uniform, had a familiar and 
reassuring aspect. 


The first and instinctive thing to do was to go down to see the ship at the fitting- 
out berth. I made my way through the yard, dodging the small but malevolent 
dockyard train, craning my neck to gaze up at the huge gantries carrying steel plate, 
anchor chain, boilers, and all the paraphernalia of ship-building from one part of the 
yard to another. The hammering, riveting, clang, and noise was all around, and a 
fine prosperous sound it made. Past an enormous tanker, with a swimming pool 
for her crew, past an embryo luxury liner, and there we were at the fitting-out berth, 
getting ready for sea. The Clyde at this point is not the wide stream one sees at the ' 
Tail of the Bank, and it is hard to believe that the ‘ Queens’ were launched in this 
narrow and, at this one place, rural-seeming river. Cows were grazing on the 
opposite bank. A small and unconsidered river flows in from the Renfrewshire side 
and it may be that, by its fortunate geographical placing which gives room to launch 
a big ship, it holds the key to the prosperity of the famous yard where I was standing. 
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I went on board the ship with a rating of my department to show me around. She 
swarmed with dockyard workers, hammering, caulking, welding, plating, and 
performing all the innumerable trades that go into the building of a ship. 
Distinguished not only by their commanding presence, but also by their badge of 
rank, the bowler hat, were the foremen of the various trades. These were weighty 
individuals whose word could put another coat of paint on a bulkhead, alter the 
layout of the ventilation, or add a shower in a bathroom, and without whose alliance 
a mere naval officer could achieve little or nothing in his own ship. This alliance 
was not easily gained, but once it was, nothing was too much trouble, although any 
particularly outrageous request was greeted with a twinkle and the remark, “ This 
will have to come out of the profit, ye ken.” 


Head of them all, and known as the ship manager, was Mr. McL——-. A young 
man for the position, we were the first ship he had managed on his own and he was 
properly anxious to do well. His strong and unruffled personality was aided by a 
remarkable memory. I asked him dozens of questions while we were building and 
he must have been pestered, cajoled, and solicited scores of times a day. I never saw 
him make a note and certainly, of the many things I asked him to do for me, he 
never forgot one. He was all over the ship, spurring on the painters, encouraging the 
shipwrights, abusing the electricians, whatever was needed. His instant attention was 
given to the smallest detail or complaint and remedied at once. Equally, you knew 
that if he said a thing couldn’t be done, it couldn’t, that was an end of it. I am 
sure that this cheerful, smiling man did more for us than we ever realized. I know 
that we were all pleased to hear that he had been promoted to a large passenger liner 
after we had left. 


I spent all that first forenoon prowling round the compartments that concerned 
me, criticizing, planning layouts, visualizing how they would be stowed, and also 
mildly wondering where everything would go. I looked briefly into the wardroom 
where I would live and was very impressed to see a diminutive joiner working on 
sycamore panelling. It was a long step from the bare steel bulkheads of only a year 
or two back. 


I took a few minutes off to choose a cabin for myself. This is done on a strictly 
first come, first served basis, and only a few of the dozen available had been taken. 
Having served in ships of the same class before, I had a certain amount of local 
knowledge to help me. The after block of four cabins shared a bulkhead with the 
boiler-room and were therefore to be avoided on account of heat. Two on the port 
side lay directly beneath the ship’s main passage and the constant tramp of feet 
overhead could be annoying. One had a large motor nearby, cunningly silent in 
harbour but creating an ear-splitting din at sea. Armed with all these facts, I chose 
the largest and best equipped of those that remained and hastened back to the 
ship’s offices to register my claim. 

It was now time for lunch, a fact evidenced by a whistle and the settling down of 
all the workmen with their ‘ piece,’ a name, outlandish to my ears, that they bestow 
on their sandwich meal. At this yard, all officers standing by are given lunch by the 
firm, which is by no means a regular routine. A friend of mine was standing by a ship 
in a yard a mile or two away down river and there they all had to take their lunch in 
a neighbouring café, not nearly such a ‘ matey’ arrangement. We took our meal in 
the directors’ room, but on a strict protocol as to time and seating place. Midday 
was our time in this room, panelled and fitted much like a ship’s saloon and lined with 
pictures of the world-famous products of the yard. A satisfying and appetizing meal 
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was provided, plus a bottle of beer to please the English taste, and it was politely 
but firmly understood that we were clear of the place by about 12.40 p.m. when the 
‘nabobs’ came in. One day, unavoidably delayed, I sat down about a quarter of 
an hour late. I bolted my food as fast as I could, but I felt the increasing tension as 
the clock crept on. One by one my prompter shipmates deserted me. I was on: to 
the pudding by about 12.36 and the elderly man who served me said he didn’t wish 
to hurry me but could I be clear in five minutes as “ we like to air the room before the 
directors come in.” I don’t think such a blunt point could ever be made more 
delicately. I finished my meal with a broad grin, much to the puzzlement of the 
waiter, and to his obvious relief I vanished at about 12.41. 


No small part of each day was spent telephoning. The source of most of our 
stores and equipment was a naval base on the other side of Scotland, and any 
queries had to be sorted out by telephone. One of my earliest tasks was an acquain- 
tance visit to this depot on which I depended for nearly all my wants. After this 
journey I found that my problems were much more quickly settled by being able to 
speak to the particular man I wanted and by having hada pint of beer with him a few 
days before. 


The five o’clock whistle each day found us in the crowd swarming out of the 
gate into the grimy road and lining up for the bus. The estate where I was living was 
a large one, and buses out there were in great demand of an evening. I soon adopted 
the sturdy independence of my fellow-travellers and anyone who was not female, two 
generations ahead of me, or clearly physically handicapped, took his chance with the 
rest of us. I would get in about 5.30 p.m. and would regale Mrs. C—— with an 
account of my day, in which she took a close interest. Mr. C—— usually arrived ten 
minutes or so after me. A comprehensive meal was taken about 6.30 p.m., and 
usually the C——-s would depart shortly afterwards for one of their social evenings, 
leaving me alone to work, read, or entertain myself with the distinctly Western- 
flavoured Scottish television. It was on one of the rare evenings that they did not 
go out, after I had been there about a fortnight, that I committed an unwitting 
heresy. It was not a very entertaining evening on TV, no Westerns, no football, and 
so I suggested that we should all go out to a neighbouring and very respectable 
hotel for a drink. It turned out that Mr. C—— was completely teetotal and never 
touched liquor in any form. I apologized for my suggestion that he should break a 
lifelong rule and was relieved to find that he had taken no offence. He said 
understandingly that he knew it was a regular practice with naval officers, but that 
for him, personally, the habit had no attraction. “Mind you,” he said, ‘‘ Mrs. C 
takes some refreshment occasionally.” I gathered that this amounted to a glass of 
sherry on her birthday and sometimes at Hogmanay. SoI took my occasional evening 
jaunts to the pub on my own. 





There was no work in the yard on Saturday or Sunday, so we were quite free. 
Living as we did in scattered ‘ digs’ there was none of the corporate mess life we 
were used to and we spent the week-ends at our own pursuits. I joined the Public 
Library, visited the excellent Glasgow Museum, explored the surrounding district 
as best I could by bus—it was no weather for tramping—and occasionally visited 
friends across the river. On occasions when I was off before midday, Mrs. C—— was 
clearly worried that I might go into a decline during my outing and provided me with 
a monster bag of sandwiches to keep me going while I was away. 


The weeks passed quickly. More and more stores arrived, more and more equip- 
ment was fitted, tested, and pronounced serviceable. The ship manager reached a 
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crescendo of energy, and suddenly there was only a week to go. The captain, who 
keeps decently in the background most of the time the ship is building, arrived in 
Glasgow and now appeared at the yard daily. An officer went off down to Devonport, 
shortly to return with the rest of the crew, about 200 of them, on a special train. The 
remaining days went by in a frenzy of last-minute preparation, and on our final 
Friday evening we left the yard philosophizing that if we had forgotten anything we 
had forgotten it, and that was that. 


The following Monday and Tuesday we were not allowed on board, as we had been 
asked, as is usual, to keep clear of the ship for the last couple of days so that the 
yard could paint and polish her for her final inspection. On the Wednesday morning 
we arrayed ourselves as naval officers, bade farewell to our erstwhile landlords, and 
moved on board with our gear. We were just in time to greet the senior naval 
officer who finally inspects and accepts, or otherwise, all warships built in commercial 
yards. He took us with him on a whirlwind but searching inspection of the ship, 
from cable locker to tiller flat, from bridge to boiler-room. He pronounced himself 
satisfied, we all hastily but truthfully agreed, and away he went. 


He was promptly followed by 200 sailors, all clamouring for their bedding, their 
tea, their cap tallies, asking where was their mess, the canteen, the forward bath- 
room, and expressing themselves pungently about the ship and occasionally their 
shipmates. Gradually, order came out of chaos. 


Thursday was commissioning day, when the ship took on her individuality 
and became a member of the fleet. This momentous affair was attended by proper 
ceremony. An impressive stand was rigged on the jetty and the directors of the 
yard, provosts of neighbouring towns, an admiral or two, and all the local gentry 
arrived and were ushered into it. We all lined up in our best uniforms, and a band 
from a nearby naval establishment played sprightly nautical airs. We were blessed 
with a fine day, not always the case on Clydebank in March, and the whole 
business was gay and cheerful, though an air of fitting solemnity was evident. 
The parish clergyman of the town for whom we were named had travelled 400 miles 
to conduct the Service, which is an integral part of the commissioning, and to 
pronounce the benediction which goes with it. After this, the Mayor of the town 
spoke briefly and said how pleased he was that the sixth of the name was commemo- 
rating his town once more, and finally the captain read the commissioning order of 
the Lord High Admiral. The White Ensign was hoisted on board, and the job number 
of the builder’s yard had become a warship of the Queen. 


There she was. One of the best yards in the world had done their best for us. 
We had looked at her, and said, “‘ She’ll do, we’ll have her.”” What we made of her 
now depended on us. 
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CIVIL EMERGENCY PLANNING 
By Winc COMMANDER SIR JOHN Hopso.t, C.B. 


LMOST every aspect of military defence is covered in lectures and articles 
Ae the JouRNAL, but I have not for a long time seen any reference to the 

other side of the picture; that is, the defence of the civil population. I 
thought, therefore, that it might be of interest to describe some of the tasks 
involved, as seen particularly from the point of view of N.A.T.O. 


The subject as a whole is dealt with in N.A.T.O. under the general heading of 
civil emergency planning, and it covers all forms of defence on the civil side against 
nuclear, or indeed any other form of attack directed against the home front. This 
side of a nation’s defence is regarded as of the highest possible importance, being, 
as it is, complementary to military defence and also forming part of the deterrent. 


In these days of nuclear weapons, if the threat ever became really serious, 
there could be a very grave risk that the population of any country unprepared to 
meet attack might suddenly realize they were being threatened with all-out war 
in its most extreme form, and in consequence insist that their Government should 
accept highly unfavourable settlement terms. Speaking of the N.A.T.O. alliance, 
this might well result in grave damage to the whole of its strength and structure. 


Another point which is regarded as of special importance is that if, under 
nuclear attack, the population of any nation of the alliance were to crack, the 
reaction on the fighting Services of that nation—and, indeed, possibly of other 
nations—might be swift and of the very gravest consequence. 


It is for this reason that there is a special section in N.A.T.O. handling these 
matters. Its task is to co-ordinate the different aspects of civil emergency planning 
and to do everything possible to forward the plans of each individual nation of 
the alliance, so as to try to ensure that each of them has made the best arrangements 
that may be possible in all the circumstances. 


But although civil emergency planning is essentially a national problem, there 
are a number of matters which-require international machinery and which are 
therefore N.A.T.O.’s particular responsibility. Reference is made to these problems 
in the appropriate sections of this article. 


Every effort is made to limit both the planning and preparations of the alliance 
to those matters which are considered essential to survival. Nuclear warfare, if 
unfortunately it ever happened, would reduce life to pretty primitive conditions. 
In consequence, the view is held that the simpler the plans and the preparations 
required, the more likely are they to be successful. This article deals, therefore, 
with these essentials under their appropriate headings. 


CONTINUITY OF GOVERNMENT 


One of the subjects which is regarded as of cardinal importance is the preservation 
of the continuity of government, disruption of which would very quickly bring chaos 
to any country. Plans to safeguard such a thing happening must include not only 
an alternative seat of government with suitably protected accommodation, but also 
as much decentralization of authority as may be possible. Some countries are well 
placed for this by reason of their peacetime administrative organization. The 
United States, for example, has its states; Canada its provinces; France the 
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I went on board the ship with a rating of my department to show me around. She 
swarmed with dockyard workers, hammering, caulking, welding, plating, and 
performing all the innumerable trades that go into the building of a ship. 
Distinguished not only by their commanding presence, but also by their badge of 
rank, the bowler hat, were the foremen of the various trades. These were weighty 
individuals whose word could put another coat of paint on a bulkhead, alter the 
layout of the ventilation, or add a shower in a bathroom, and without whose alliance 
a mere naval officer could achieve little or nothing in his own ship. This alliance 
was not easily gained, but once it was, nothing was too much trouble, although any 
particularly outrageous request was greeted with a twinkle and the remark, “ This 
will have to come out of the profit, ye ken.” 


Head of them all, and known as the ship manager, was Mr. McL——. A young 
man for the position, we were the first ship he had managed on his own and he was 
properly anxious to do well. His strong and unruffled personality was aided by a 
remarkable memory. I asked him dozens of questions while we were building and 
he must have been pestered, cajoled, and solicited scores of times a day. I never saw 
him make a note and certainly, of the many things I asked him to do for me, he 
never forgot one. He was all over the ship, spurring on the painters, encouraging the 
shipwrights, abusing the electricians, whatever was needed. His instant attention was 
given to the smallest detail or complaint and remedied at once. Equally, you knew 
that if he said a thing couldn’t be done, it couldn’t, that was an end of it. I am 
sure that this cheerful, smiling man did more for us than we ever realized. I know 
that we were all pleased to hear that he had been promoted to a large passenger liner 
after we had left. 


I spent all that first forenoon prowling round the compartments that concerned 
me, criticizing, planning layouts, visualizing how they would be stowed, and also 
mildly wondering where everything would go. I looked briefly into the wardroom 
where I would live and was very impressed to see a diminutive joiner working on 


sycamore panelling. It was a long step from the bare steel bulkheads of only a year 
or two back. 


I took a few minutes off to choose a cabin for myself. This is done on a strictly 
first come, first served basis, and only a few of the dozen available had been taken. 
Having served in ships of the same class before, I had a certain amount of local 
knowledge to help me. The after block of four cabins shared a bulkhead with the 
boiler-room and were therefore to be avoided on account of heat. Two on the port 
side lay directly beneath the ship’s main passage and the constant tramp of feet 
overhead could be annoying. One had a large motor nearby, cunningly silent in 
harbour but creating an ear-splitting din at sea. Armed with all these facts, I chose 
the largest and best equipped of those that remained and hastened back to the 
ship’s offices to register my claim. 


It was now time for lunch, a fact evidenced by a whistle and the settling down of 
all the workmen with their ‘ piece,’ a name, outlandish to my ears, that they bestow 
on their sandwich meal. At this yard, all officers standing by are given lunch by the 
firm, which is by no means a regular routine. A friend of mine was standing by a ship 
in a yard a mile or two away down river and there they all had to take their lunch in 
a neighbouring café, not nearly such a ‘ matey’ arrangement. We took our meal in 
the directors’ room, but on a strict protocol as to time and seating place. Midday 
was our time in this room, panelled and fitted much like a ship’s saloon and lined with 
pictures of the world-famous products of the yard. A satisfying and appetizing meal 
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was provided, plus a bottle of beer to please the English taste, and it was politely 
but firmly understood that we were clear of the place by about 12.40 p.m. when the 
‘nabobs’ came in. One day, unavoidably delayed, I sat down about a quarter of 
an hour late. I bolted my food“as fast as I could, but I felt the increasing tension as 
the clock crept on. One by one my prompter shipmates deserted me. I was on to 
the pudding by about 12.36 and the elderly man who served me said he didn’t wish 
to hurry me but could I be clear in five minutes as “ we like to air the room before the 
directors come in.” I don’t think such a blunt point could ever be made more 
delicately. I finished my meal with a broad grin, much to the puzzlement of the 
waiter, and to his obvious relief I vanished at about 12.41. 


No small part of each day was spent telephoning. The source of most of our 
stores and equipment was a naval base on the other side of Scotland, and any 
queries had to be sorted out by telephone. One of my earliest tasks was an acquain- 
tance visit to this depot on which I depended for nearly all my wants. After this 
journey I found that my problems were much more quickly settled by being able to 
speak to the particular man I wanted and by having hada pint of beer with him a few 
days before. 


The five o’clock whistle each day found us in the crowd swarming out of the 
gate into the grimy road and lining up for the bus. The estate where I was living was 
a large one, and buses out there were in great demand of an evening. I soon adopted 
the sturdy independence of my fellow-travellers and anyone who was not female, two 
generations ahead of me, or clearly physically handicapped, took his chance with the 
rest of us. I would get in about 5.30 p.m. and would regale Mrs. C—— with an 
account of my day, in which she took a close interest. Mr. C—— usually arrived ten 
minutes or so after me. A comprehensive meal was taken about 6.30 p.m., and 
usually the C——-s would depart shortly afterwards for one of their social evenings, 
leaving me alone to work, read, or entertain myself with the distinctly Western- 
flavoured Scottish television. It was on one of the rare evenings that they did not 
go out, after I had been there about a fortnight, that I committed an unwitting 
heresy. It was not a very entertaining evening on TV, no Westerns, no football, and 
so I suggested that we should all go out to a neighbouring and very respectable 
hotel for a drink. It turned out that Mr. C—— was completely teetotal and never 
touched liquor in any form. I apologized for my suggestion that he should break a 
lifelong rule and was relieved to find that he had taken no offence. He said 
understandingly that he knew it was a regular practice with naval officers, but that 
for him, personally, the habit had no attraction. ‘‘Mind you,’ he said, ‘‘ Mrs. C—— 
takes some refreshment occasionally.” I gathered that this amounted to a glass of 
sherry on her birthday and sometimes at Hogmanay. SoI took my occasional evening 
jaunts to the pub on my own. 


There was no work in the yard on Saturday or Sunday, so we were quite free. 
Living as we did in scattered ‘ digs’ there was none of the corporate mess life we 
were used to and we spent the week-ends at our own pursuits. I joined the Public 
Library, visited the excellent Glasgow Museum, explored the surrounding district 
as best I could by bus—it was no weather for tramping—and occasionally visited 
friends across the river. On occasions when I was off before midday, Mrs. C—— was 
clearly worried that I might go into a decline during my outing and provided me with 
a monster bag of sandwiches to keep me going while I was away. 


The weeks passed quickly. More and more stores arrived, more and more equip- 
ment was fitted, tested, and pronounced serviceable. The ship manager reached a 
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crescendo of energy, and suddenly there was only a week to go. The captain, who 
keeps decently in the background most of the time the ship is building, arrived in 
Glasgow and now appeared at the yard daily. An officer went off down to Devonport, 
shortly to return with the rest of the crew, about 200 of them, on a special train. The 
remaining days went by in a frenzy of last-minute preparation, and on our final 


Friday evening we left the yard philosophizing that if we had forgotten anything we 
had forgotten it, and that was that. 


The following Monday and Tuesday we were not allowed on board, as we had been 
asked, as is usual, to keep clear of the ship for the last couple of days so that the 
yard could paint and polish her for her final inspection. On the Wednesday morning 
we arrayed ourselves as naval officers, bade farewell to our erstwhile landlords, and 
moved on board with our gear. We were just in time to greet the senior naval 
officer who finally inspects and accepts, or otherwise, all warships built in commercial 
yards. He took us with him on a whirlwind but searching inspection of the ship, 
from cable locker to tiller flat, from bridge to boiler-room. He pronounced himself 
satisfied, we all hastily but truthfully agreed, and away he went. 


He was promptly followed by 200 sailors, all clamouring for their bedding, their 
tea, their cap tallies, asking where was their mess, the canteen, the forward bath- 
room, and expressing themselves pungently about the ship and occasionally their 
shipmates. Gradually, order came out of chaos. 


Thursday was commissioning day, when the ship took on her individuality 
and became a member of the fleet. This momentous affair was attended by proper 
ceremony. An impressive stand was rigged on the jetty and the directors of the 
yard, provosts of neighbouring towns, an admiral or two, and all the local gentry 
arrived and were ushered into it. We all lined up in our best uniforms, and a band 
from a nearby naval establishment played sprightly nautical airs. We were blessed 
with a fine day, not always the case on Clydebank in March, and the whole 
business was gay and cheerful, though an air of fitting solemnity was evident. 
The parish clergyman of the town for whom we were named had travelled 400 miles 
to conduct the Service, which is an integral part of the commissioning, and to 
pronounce the benediction which goes with it. After this, the Mayor of the town 
spoke briefly and said how pleased he was that the sixth of the name was commemo- 
rating his town once more, and finally the captain read the commissioning order of 
the Lord High Admiral. The White Ensign was hoisted on board, and the job number 
of the builder’s yard had become a warship of the Queen. 


There she was. One of the best yards in the world had done their best for us. 
We had looked at her, and said, ‘‘ She’ll do, we’ll have her.””’ What we made of her 
now depended on us. 




















CIVIL EMERGENCY PLANNING 
By Winc CoMMANDER SIR JoHN Hopso_t, C.B. 


LMOST every aspect of military defence is covered in lectures and articles 
As the JouRNAL, but I have not for a long time seen any reference to the 

other side of the picture; that is, the defence of the civil population. I 
thought, therefore, that it might be of interest to describe some of the tasks 
involved, as seen particularly from the point of view of N.A.T.O. 


The subject as a whole is dealt with in N.A.T.O. under the general heading of 
civil emergency planning, and it covers all forms of defence on the civil side against 
nuclear, or indeed any other form of attack directed against the home front. This 
side of a nation’s defence is regarded as of the highest possible importance, being, 
as it is, complementary to military defence and also forming part of the deterrent. 


In these days of nuclear weapons, if the threat ever became really serious, 
there could be a very grave risk that the population of any country unprepared to 
meet attack might suddenly realize they were being threatened with all-out war 
in its most extreme form, and in consequence insist that their Government should 
accept highly unfavourable settlement terms. Speaking of the N.A.T.O. alliance, 
this might well result in grave damage to the whole of its strength and structure. 


Another point which is regarded as of special importance is that if, under 
nuclear attack, the population of any nation of the alliance were to crack, the 
reaction on the fighting Services of that nation—and, indeed, possibly of other 
nations—might be swift and of the very gravest consequence. 


It is for this reason that there is a special section in N.A.T.O. handling these 
matters. Its task is to co-ordinate the different aspects of civil emergency planning 
and to do everything possible to forward the plans of each individual nation of 
the alliance, so as to try to ensure that each of them has made the best arrangements. 
that may be possible in all the circumstances. 


But although civil emergency planning is essentially a national problem, there 
are a number of matters which require international machinery and which are 
therefore N.A.T.O.’s particular responsibility. Reference is made to these problems. 
in the appropriate sections of this article. 


Every effort is made to limit both the planning and preparations of the alliance 
to those matters which are considered essential to survival. Nuclear warfare, if 
unfortunately it ever happened, would reduce life to pretty primitive conditions. 
In consequence, the view is held that the simpler the plans and the preparations 
required, the more likely are they to be successful. This article deals, therefore, 
with these essentials under their appropriate headings. 


CONTINUITY OF GOVERNMENT 


One of the subjects which is regarded as of cardinal importance is the preservation 
of the continuity of government, disruption of which would very quickly bring chaos 
to any country. Plans to safeguard such a thing happening must include not only 
an alternative seat of government with suitably protected accommodation, but also 
as much decentralization of authority as may be possible. Some countries are well 
placed for this by reason of their peacetime administrative organization. The 
United States, for example, has its states; Canada its provinces; France the 
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départements; and, of course, in Great Britain there exists the regional organization 
which was continued after the last war. 


The chain of responsibility must, however, go further and obviously include 
the principal local authorities, because on the functioning of a number of the 
services which they control depends to a very considerable extent the health and 
welfare of the community. The large public utilities—especially those dealing with 
water, gas, electricity, and sewers—are also very much concerned, because one of 
the greatest dangers, quite apart from the damage and loss of life, could be the 
complete breakdown of all the health services, with the consequent risk of epidemics 
and spread of diseases of all kinds. 


Under the conditions which must be visualized, it would probably be quite 
impossible to carry on parliamentary government as we know it in democratic 
countries today. Therefore, some form of Cabinet government would appear to 
be essential, which should obviously be on the broadest possible basis of represen- 
tation of the political interests of the country concerned. 


Some countries have already taken active steps to select alternative sites and 
to construct the strongholds, as they might be called, which are required. And in 
the case of the United States, these arrangements are the subject of an annual 
exercise. 

It is not, however, solely a question of selecting alternative sites and making 
the most careful plans for their manning and operation. The possibility of a 
country’s leaders all being put out of action at one time must be visualized, and 
careful plans laid to ensure that, whatever happens, there are people available who 
can fill any vacancies which may be caused by the hazards which are likely to be 
experienced. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


If a Government, and the control which it must exercise, is to be effective, it 
must clearly have its means of communication; and reliance must not be placed 
solely, for example, on the telephone. Again, therefore, a good deal of peacetime 
planning is necessary, firstly to safeguard communications, and secondly to have 
alternative systems which do not pass through main cities or places liable to be 
primary targets. 

One matter which must be specially mentioned is that of maintaining contact 
with the public. Broadcasting will obviously be of great importance, provided that 
it can be used in such a way as to avoid its being of value to the enemy for homing 
purposes. This difficulty was overcome in the last war, and can still be overcome 
in most normal circumstances. In the event, however, of possible serious damage 
or destruction of electrical power stations, it is highly desirable that reliance by 
the public should be placed on battery receiving sets; and their provision should 
form an essential part of peacetime precautionary plans. 


Not only is it essential to keep the public informed of what is happening, 
because otherwise the field is wide open to enemy propaganda and rumours of all 
kinds which could be very damaging to morale, but it is also necessary to give the 
public instructions as to what to do, particularly in the case of fallout and other 
matters of this kind. 


Communication must be maintained at all costs, and between the Headquarters 
of the alliance and its member countries; also with the international agencies, 
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which in turn must be in communication with members of the alliance. On the 
international plane, this matter is being taken care of in N.A.T.O. by a special 
committee; but for the rest, it ig essentially the concern of individual nations and here, 
of course, the exchange of information and ideas between countries can be of great 
value, as well as the passing on of last-war experience to those who are without it. 


Civit DEFENCE 


Civil Defence, which in essence is the organization required to save life, to 
look after the welfare of the population, and to prevent, so far as possible, the 
spread of damage, is another essential part of home front defence. The tasks of 
the Civil Defence services themselves are well known and there is no need to repeat 
them. They remain virtually the same as in the last war, i.e. wardens, rescue, 
fire-fighting, first aid, operational control, and so on. In addition, however, there 
are now new problems—particularly that of fallout—which require special training, 
equipment, and techniques. 


Most countries in the alliance rely on volunteers for manning the Civil Defence 
services, though there are one or two exceptions which should be mentioned. In 
Norway, for example, there is total conscription, both for the local forces and for 
mobile columns. In Denmark the mobile columns are formed by conscripted per- 
sonnel, who carry out a year’s training and who belong wholly to Civil Defence. 
The possibility of introducing some form of partial conscription is also being 
considered, to fill up the gaps in the local volunteer strengths which occur chiefly 
in large cities, a common feature of Civil Defence almost everywhere. 


In the Netherlands there is conscription for mobile columns. The personnel 
are actually provided by the Army, although they would be placed at the disposal 
of Civil Defence in time of war. They have also introduced a form of partial con- 
scription to make up the numbers of local volunteers, and it is interesting to note 
that, so far, this experiment has succeeded very well. There are, of course, obvious 
difficulties in mixing volunteers and conscripts, and always the danger that the 
volunteers may be deterred by the feeling that in any case the numbers will be made 
good by conscription. 


In Portugal the Civil Defence forces are part of the Portuguese Legion, which 
is a para-military force. This has been done for a particular organizational reason 
and is working extremely satisfactorily. In Italy it is proposed to put Civil Defence 
under the fire services, because they are organized on a national basis and are 
thought, therefore, to form the most convenient foundation on which to build the 
Civil Defence services. 


These points have been particularly mentioned because there is real difficulty 
everywhere in getting enough volunteers, and keeping them, to form what might 
be called a minimum cadre on which to expand in time of war. The United Kingdom 
has found this problem difficult, and I think it is true to say that the annual 
recruiting drives which take place do little more than make good the wastage; 
and in many cases they do not even have that limited success. 


In view of the tremendous importance of Civil Defence, the question must 
be asked whether conscription on a limited basis, such as in the Netherlands, or on 
a full basis such as in Norway, is not the right answer. Certainly, without the 
minimum cadre in all the different services, Civil Defence could not possibly 
function in time of war, and would quickly and completely be overwhelmed. 
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Civil Defence is essentially a national responsibility, but it has been found that 
the exchange of views and experience amongst members of the alliance is of much 
value, backed up by special studies of matters of particular importance, as, for 
example, shelters. 


There are, however, two international aspects that are worth mentioning. 
In the first place, we have in N.A.T.O. a scheme under which members of the 
alliance would come to each other’s assistance in case of a natural disaster. This 
scheme is co-ordinated in the N.A.T.O. office, and under it, any country in difficulties 
and unable to meet a situation from its own resources would tell N.A.T.O. exactly 
what help was required, where it was required, and when. From the information 
in the office it would then be possible quickly to decide which country, or countries, 
was in the best position to assist; they would be approached to this end and asked 
to arrange all the details direct with the country making the request. This scheme 
has also been co-ordinated with the International League of Red Cross Societies 
at Geneva; and in this way it is hoped that overlapping can be avoided, with the 
consequent possibility of help being sent which is not needed and the time of very 
busy officials being taken up unnecessarily. 


The other international aspect is that of warnings. The aircraft warning 
scheme is now linked up so far as Europe is concerned; and again, in Canada and 
the U.S.A. In addition, arrangements have been made for fallout warnings to 
be passed from the country in which the fallout originates to any country over 
which the fallout cloud is likely to pass. This particular scheme is also, of course, 
of interest to the military authorities, and arrangements have been made for an 
exchange of information. This is an important development and could be of the 
utmost value if fallout situations arose. 


Foop AND AGRICUETURE 


If populations are to survive after a nuclear attack they must be fed; and 
this aspect of civil emergency planning has received special attention, particularly 
with the idea of getting all members of the alliance to carry minimum stockpiles 
of the appropriate food, which naturally varies considerably from country to 
country. In addition, the whole problem of the effect of fallout on crops, cattle, 
and water is being closely investigated, because the preservation of surviving 
supplies is a matter of vital importance for the whole alliance. 


In this connection, particular attention is being paid to the need for house- 
holders, who, on account of fallout, might be kept under shelter for some appreciable 
period, to have available a stock of essential supplies. This forms part of the policy 
of self-help, to which further reference will be made later. 


TRANSPORTATION 


There are immense problems of transportation, which in N.A.T.O. are dealt 
with under the headings of ocean shipping, inland surface transport, and aircraft. 


So far as ocean shipping is concerned, the object is to use all available ocean- 
going and coastal shipping for the benefit of the alliance, and international arrange- 
ments to this end have reached a fairly advanced stage of planning. Inland surface 
transport includes railways, inland waterways, roads, and ports and emergency 
harbours. Again, the object is, first of all, to make arrangements, where applicable, 
for the preservation of all the various forms of transport; and secondly, to organize 
surviving transport in such a way as can best benefit the alliance. The preservation 
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and operation of ports is another matter of cardinal importance, and if heavy 
destruction of ports is experienced, which is highly likely, the use of every possible 
alternative, such as emergency anchorages, secondary ports, and other places where 
unloading facilities could be improvised, must be planned beforehand. 


In all these transport arrangements, therefore, the primary object is preser- 
vation, as far as that may be possible, and to try to ensure that what does survive 
can be used to the greatest advantage of the alliance in accordance with the needs 
of each member country. The problem of the repair of damage is a major factor, 
which is also receiving careful study. 


Much the same remarks apply to civil aviation; that is to say, first of all to 
make arrangements for its preservation so far as possible, and secondly, for its use 
in whatever ways may be most required—for example, military transportation, 
ferrying of urgent supplies, courier services, and other similar tasks. 


There are a number of bodies in N.A.T.O. which are all concerned with these 
different problems; particularly with the working out of the necessary wartime 
organizations, the problem of how they are to be manned, and the arrangements 
required under which they can be directed internationally. 


FuEL SUPPLIES 


If transport of all kinds is to be kept moving, it must have fuel. And, of course, 
many public utilities and industries rely to a very great extent on fuel supplies of 
different kinds. The object in wartime must be to try to ensure the carriage of 
supplies from their source of origin, their processing, and their distribution to all 
concerned. This problem not only involves ocean shipping, but special forms of 
rail and road transport. Again, the planning of N.A.T.O. is aimed, firstly to the 
building up in peacetime of adequate military and civil stocks to tide over the first 
phase of a war, and secondly to try to ensure that supplies are thereafter kept 
moving and are distributed in accordance with the needs of the various member 
countries of the alliance. Close co-operation is therefore required with inland 
surface transport of all kinds. 


One of the great problems is the vulnerability of the big oil installations which 
are situated in or close to major ports, and are therefore highly likely to be destroyed. 


Decentralization is an important matter, though one that is not easy in peace- 
time in view of the high capital costs involved. The use of pipelines which are 
being developed in some countries can well be of great value and importance in 
helping to surmount transport and other difficulties, and it is hoped that this 
practice will continue to develop. 


MEDICAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Medical problems, including public health, although very closely allied to 
‘Civil Defence, are dealt with by a special committee, which works jointly with the 
military authorities because it will be essential in wartime to pool hospital and other 
resources of this kind. Here again, stockpiling of essential supplies by members of 
the alliance is a matter of primary importance, and steps have been taken to list, 
for the information of countries, what type of supplies, including surgical instru- 
ments, drugs, and so on, are considered to be most vital. A pamphlet on first-aid 
and home-nursing has been prepared under the auspices of the committee and 
has been given a wide circulation. 
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Another very important matter concerns the question of permissible dosages 
of radiation and, although this is a subject which has to be kept under constant 
survey, preliminary advice has been given. This question could have a most 
material bearing not only on the civil population but on the ability of all the Civil 
Defence and other services concerned to carry out their tasks. Unless properly 
controlled there could be a high wastage of manpower, not simply through 
casualties but by having to stand people off duty for considerable periods. It is 
a matter on which everybody responsible for any part of civil emergency planning 
should have at least a working knowledge, so that they know exactly what they 
are doing in using personnel under conditions where they are likely to be exposed 
to varying degrees of radiation. 


MANPOWER 


There are many aspects of manpower which, although chiefly a national 
problem, have been considered by N.A.T.O. The most important is to see that 
all countries make an equitable distribution of their available manpower between 
the fighting Services, the services required for the running of the country, including 
Civil Defence, and those required for industry. There are also certain international 
problems, such as the status of foreign workers, which have been reviewed, and 
agreement has been reached on most of those which might arise 


The question of how much production will be possible during the initial stages 
of war is highly problematical; and in the case of manpower, we have stressed 
first and foremost the need to preserve life. In fact it is accepted, as a general 
basis for planning, that during the initial period of any war, countries will almost 
certainly have to live to a great extent on their own fat and will have to devote 
their major energies to survival, with the whole object of being able to fight back 
and restore their economy once this initial phase has passed. It is in this stage 
especially that all the resources of the alliance must be so organized as to enable 
them to bring order out of what may be temporary chaos, and to help those 
countries which need assistance. 


PRODUCTION 


Although, as has already been said, the first object must be the preservation 
of life, at the same time it is clearly necessary not only to try to maintain some 
production of really vital requirements, both on the military and civil sides, but 
also to be able to re-start production as soon as possible on as large a scale as is 
practicable. Important factors in helping to achieve these objects are the stock- 
piling of raw materials, maintenance of the flow of raw materials from their sources 
of origin, stockpiling and distribution of semi-finished and finished products. 


All these matters require extremely careful study and are being reviewed by 
N.A.T.O. in order to determine what is the best possible organization for handling 
these supplies, and ensuring their equitable distribution among countries of the 
alliance. 

GENERAL SUPPLY QUESTIONS 


Immediately after, or even possibly during, the first phase of any nuclear 
war, there will be great losses of production, stocks, and supplies of all kinds, and 
one of the problems that requires particularly careful thought is the method by 
which surviving resources can be pooled amongst members of the alliance; and 
another is the method by which re-supply can be started and distribution ensured 
in accordance with needs. 
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This will in wartime obviously become an international problem of the greatest 
magnitude, and N.A.T.O. is devgting particular studies to the type of organization 
which will be required, with the object of getting it planned and ready to operate 
at very short notice. These remarks apply equally to the military authorities and, 
as in so many other matters of civil emergency planning, close co-operation with 
them will be essential. 


REFUGEES 


This subject is mentioned separately because it could become a problem of 
the very greatest anxiety. Everyone will remember well the chaos that. was 
created by refugees in France during the early stages of the German invasion of 
the Low Countries and Northern France in 1940, and it is quite clear that if military 
operations are not to be impeded, or even brought to a complete standstill, every 
effort must be made to try to prevent a‘refugee problem arising. 


The obvious answer is to try to apply a policy of ‘ stay-put’ in all countries, 
but with the best will in the world such a thing may prove to be impossible in peace- 
time. It is therefore essential for all countries which may be concerned to work 
out, in peacetime, with the local military authorities, plans for handling refugees, 
particularly with a view to preventing them from hampering the military effort. 


This is another of the special studies going on in N.A.T.O., with the help of 
all countries most likely to be concerned and of the military authorities. It is in 
essence a national matter, but it might quite easily become an international one and 
require some international organization to try to handle certain aspects of it. 


Whether it becomes a serious problem or not will obviously greatly depend 
on the success of the military land operations. If they are successful, a refugee 
situation should only arise in manageable form; but if things go wrong, there is 
no question but that the problem might be one of great magnitude and might be 
extremely difficult to control. 


SELF-HELP 


A brief reference has already been made to the question of self-help on the 
part of the civil population. However good the Civil Defence services may be, they 
will never be adequate for all the tasks they are called upon to undertake, and the 
ability of the public to be able to help themselves is regarded as of fundamental 
importance to successful defence. 


In principle, the public should have a knowledge of elementary fire-fighting, 
first aid, and home nursing, and should also be prepared for a stay in some kind 
of shelter for a period which might vary from a few days to considerably longer. 
This would require the organization of adequate and appropriate food supplies, 
water, sanitary arrangements, and other similar requirements. Such planning, 
however, presents difficulties because it is something in which the public take little 
or no interest in peacetime. 


A number of experiments have been carried out in the United States and 
elsewhere with families and groups of people remaining in shelters, proof against 
fallout, for periods of up to a fortnight; and it has been proved without a shadow 
of doubt that this can be done without harm to the people concerned, provided 
all the necessary arrangements have been properly made. In fact, the United States 
have for some time launched a campaign urging everybody to lay in these minimum 
stocks and have told them exactly what they should comprise. 
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As has been said, however, the chief difficulty is that the majority of people 
pay little or no attention to these exhortations in times of peace, and if it came to 
a state of tension they might strip the shops, resulting in large numbers of people 
not being able to obtain any supplies at all. Most families, of course, do carry 
some margin of food, but not necessarily of the right type or in the right form 


required for a stay of this kind, where the supplies must primarily be those vitally 
necessary for health. 


Some countries have either already distributed, or are drafting, handbooks 
for the public dealing with the subject, and the more that can be done to try to 
educate the population in this respect the better. 


How MucH WARNING CAN WE Expect ? 


One vital question is the amount of warning which might be available before 
an attack is actually launched. This is a question which it is obviously quite impos- 
sible to answer in peacetime. There might be a long or short period of tension; 
there might be an attack out of the blue, although it is generally felt that this would 
be unlikely without some kind of warning, if the signs could be read aright. 


While it is comparatively easy to keep at least a portion of the armed forces 
in a fairly reasonable state of readiness in peacetime, it is very much harder on the 
civil side, since to attempt to take many of the measures which are essential would 
permanently disrupt the life and economy of the country. 


We have been accustomed in Britain to a policy of hoping to hold off the brunt 
of the first attacks until such time as we can gather our strength together. There 
would be no such time in the future, because once an all-out nuclear attack had 
begun it would presumably be fairly quickly over,-and it would have to be met with 
what is available and not what it might be hoped to make available in due course. 


It looks very much, therefore, that if a state of tension did arise, it would have 
to be watched with the greatest care and that, if there were any risk of it developing 
in the wrong way, then certain action ought to be taken. This will certainly 
involve taking risks, but the danger of doing nothing and getting caught would have 
much worse consequences. The decision is, of course, a political one, but it is thought 
to be extremely important to reorientate ourselves to this new state of affairs, and 
be prepared to take action, even if in the event it proved to be wrong. 


FINAL THOUGHTS 


It is hoped that this article has shown the other side of the defence picture 
and served to emphasize its vital importance in the whole defence set-up of N.A.T.O. 
It is quite true to say that a war could be lost on the home front if adequate 
preparations had not been made, or if the morale of the population collapsed, which 
could easily result from a state of lack of preparedness. 


One very important task is to counteract the idea, which is all too prevalent, 
that a nuclear war would be so disastrous that nothing could be done. This is wholly 
untrue. There is no doubt whatever that if, both in N.A.T.O. and in individual 
countries of the alliance, all the planning matures, millions of lives could be saved; 
and, despite what would undoubtedly be terrible destruction, countries would be 
able to survive and fight back. Science fiction, such as the late Nevil Shute’s book 
On the Beach, the film of which had a very wide distribution, does great harm because 
jt is not based on facts. Furthermore, one reads far more about what cannot be 
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done and of the horrors that might happen than about the measures which can 
be taken. It is therefore one Of our greatest tasks to help the public to get a 


balanced picture, and a realization of all that we hope could undoubtedly be 
accomplished. 


I said at the beginning of this article that we regard efficient civil emergency 
planning as part of the deterrent. It is part of the strength of N.A.T.O. and of 
each of its member countries, and must help, we think, to deter any nation from 
embarking on all-out war. We know that Russia is giving great attention to all 
these problems, and in these days no country can afford to neglect them. 


Unfortunately the amount of money spent is wholly disproportionate to the 
importance of the task, and while no one would suggest that the military strength 
should be cut down in order to make provision for civil emergency planning, there 
is no doubt that countries ought to make a greater effort than they are at the present 
cime. One has only to cast one’s mind back to the last war and think of the 
situation in which Britain might have found herself if there had been no Civil 
Defence or other services to deal with the effects of the bombing; and Civil Defence 
is now only part of the problem I have outlined. 


It is encouraging to find the ever-increasing interest of the military authorities 
in civil emergency planning, and the backing they are now giving us is immensely 
valuable in our task. We must move side by side in our defence preparations, so 
as to make sure that the N.A.T.O. shield is intact and that one-half of it is not 
missing. 








A THOUSAND MILES OF DESERT 
By Major-GENERAL G. SURTEES, C.B., C.B.E., M.C. 


OU either hate the desert, or it gets you.” So ran informed opinion in 

\ Cairo on my arrival in the summer of 1939. It got me on sight and went 

on doing so for the next five years. Luckily my war jobs allowed frequent 

though fleeting desert journeys, some enlivened by enemy action, others restricted 

by our reverses, but all bringing me the exhilaration of wide open spaces and solitude, 
akin to the effect of high mountains. 

One of my earliest trips was with Colonel Norton of the Egyptian Frontier Force, 
who had roamed the Western Desert for 20 years, first by camel, then by ‘ Tin Lizzie,’ 
and finally in Ford V-8 trucks specially designed for desert use. He travelled in 
comfort, as old hands do, taking on this occasion a patrol of nine Sudanese soldiers and 
three trucks. We had to reconnoitre two little known routes to the oasis of Siwa, 
and to visit posts along the Italian Libyan frontier, expecting to be away about 
a week. 

The first day’s run took us to Alexandria, where Johnny Norton and I both had 
work to do, and then into the Qattara Depression—that forbidding feature 180 miles 
long and 80 at its widest; all of it below sea level, as much as 400 feet in places, and 
more than half of it sabakha (salt marsh). 

“T haven’t been this way for years,” said Johnny. ‘ And I don’t suppose 
anybody else has. We’ll drop down the escarpment south of El Alamein and may 
have a bit of work to do there.”’ 

We did. Arrived at the top of cliffs 600 feet high, with no noticeable way down, 
it seemed to me a place only for goats. The Colonel, quite unmoved, lost no time in 
arming his Sudanese with spades and me with a bundle of flags, my task being to 
mark the line of the old track as he, prospecting ahead, traced it. That done, we 
stripped to the waist and with the troops shovelled and shovelled for three hours or so. 
The result looked very uninviting motoring, but Johnny thought it would do, and 
drove, or rather coaxed, each vehicle down in turn. At times they approached the 
vertical, and his language, in English and Arabic, as the rest of us pushed and pulled 
over the more tricky places, alarmed us almost as much as the descent. In the end 
all was smiles. The Sudanese are great smilers. 

We were now in the Depression, where the lowering sun produced an unforgettable 
spectacle of colour in the distant sabakha. The vast expanse became a patchwork of 
vivid mauves, purples, and blues. The effect was uncanny; beautiful certainly, but 
disturbing. One had a vague feeling of intruding on Nature’s privacy; a sense of 
foreboding that increased as the light began to fade. 

But this was no time for flights of fancy. Johnny, who had been looking for a 
suitable spot, stopped our truck, waited for the others,“and pointed to a low sand 
dune which would give protection from the wind. At once all was orderly bustle. 
Two large tarpaulins were laid out with a gap between, the three trucks backed on to 
them, and the tarpaulins pulled over and Jashed to the front cabs, giving two fair-sized 
shelters, one for us, the other for the soldiers. Within minutes we sat at a table 
enjoying our evening whisky, while the unloading continued. 

It was a lovely moonlight night as we dined and yarned. Before an early bed 
Johnny, adjusting the tarpaulins to collect dew for his shaving water, remarked, 
“ This route to Siwa hasn’t been used since the days of camels, so we won’t see any 
tracks tomorrow.” 
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In the desert a track could be anything from two or three sets of wheel marks, 
where somebody had once ventured, to a mass of them in areas where the British Army 
had been training. On hard ground these wheel marks could remain for years, but in 
very few places was there any semblance to what is normally implied by track. 


Next morning the sabakha colouring, toned down by haze, soon became subdued 
by the strong sun. But another novelty awaited me, for now the whole area of plain 
sparkled with a myriad light spots, as the sun caught the shiny gravel covering the 
ground for miles ahead. The sight stimulated, as did the hard going which made for 
easy driving. My speedometer touched go kilometres an hour, and would have gone 
higher but for the frequent cross runnels. These had to be taken at an angle, and 
slowly. 


“I thought the Qattara Depression was supposed to be impassable,” I observed 
to my companion. 


“The sabakha is, as you'll see presently. And you’d better reduce speed. This 
pace is too hot for my chaps behind, and for me too for that matter.’’ 


I should explain here that Johnny and I took two-hour turns to drive the leading 
truck, with one Sudanese in the back. The other vehicles followed far enough in 
rear to avoid our dust and to be able to choose their own way when our line could 
be improved upon. 


Soon we reached the centre of the Depression. On three sides stretched the salt 
marsh, and beyond, to the north and west, rose the steep escarpment enclosing the 
vast hollow. Behind us lay the glittering plain, broken here and there by sand dunes 
and merging into the desert horizon. Not a vestige of growth could be seen, nor any 
human trace in this silent wilderness. Man had entered here through the ages, but 
only to pass across with all possible despatch. 


Before long the gravel narrowed to a corridor only a few miles wide. The 
sabakha closed in on us, and further passage seemed barred. But I had been told of 
the crossing. We were following the old caravan route from Alexandria to Siwa, and 
over the centuries the camels, walking two abreast, had pressed two narrow tracks 
into a hard crust in the one place where the marsh was only some five miles wide. 


“Well, there it is,’’ announced Johnny as we came in sight of the two parallel 
strips wriggling away across the sabakha ahead. ‘‘ Pull up just short of it. I’ve got 
to give careful instructions, or somebody’ll be bogged in no time.” 


Nothing looked easier. The beaten down paths were little more than a foot wide 
and meandered camel-wise, with many treacherous bumps and pot-holes. In between, 
where the drovers had walked, the surface was hard, but the top layer thin. Outside 
the tracks, only inches away, lay salt marsh—and trouble. The Colonel was taking 
no chances. We all walked a couple of hundred yards along the track, and two men 
were made to dig a few feet away. The salt-covered surface just bore our weight, 
with only about a spade’s depth of fairly firm sand. Then it became mushy. A foot 
down there was more water than sand, and a little lower just water. The Sudanese 
were goggle-eyed. So was I. 


Johnny issued his orders. He would drive the leading truck, I the next, and his 
sergeant the third. “ Take it very slowly—bottom gear—keep going—don’t stop 
unless the truck in front gets stuck—don’t stop for a truck bogged behind—get across 
and we'll come back for it.”’ 
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It was hair-raising work. Eyes glued to the shimmering strip, I had to grip the 
steering wheel tightly, for the tyres slithered on some of the bumps. Once I had to 
touch my brake, and we slid, thankfully forwards not sideways. Then came the 
warning signal from behind, three short hoots, repeated. Instinctively I glanced in 
the driving mirror, and that nearly ditched us. Somehow my vehicle kept on the 
tram lines, and we crawled across to find the Colonel stretched out on the sand, 
smoking his pipe and reading a novel! No words wasted, we started the two-mile 
walk back carrying ropes and sandmats. The rear truck was well and truly bogged, 
both offside wheels in the sabakha, chassis bellied on the track. But there were plenty 
of us, and very gently, inch by inch, with the help of the ropes, we lifted the vehicle 
back on the causeway. One over-zealous Sudanese nearly disappeared in the salt 
marsh—to be yanked out with a rope and the inevitable smile. Johnny drove to 
safety, and made it all look so easy that I felt like kicking him. 


The one-hour lunch stop followed a set drill. Hot food—easily produced by 
resting tins between the exhaust manifolds and cylinder head for three-quarters of 
an hour before the halt—one gin, and the comfort of table and chairs. For Johnny 
Norton the first course was a large, raw Spanish onion, claimed by him as panacea 
for desert ills. Then came checking of petrol, oil, water, and tyres, followed by an 
“ easy.’ 

After a quick run to the towering escarpment, where the climb up called for 
reconnaissance and more spade work, we found ourselves in open desert, and set 
course on compass bearings, for the only signs of previous passage were occasional 
camel skeletons, lasting relics of the old caravans. The going, firm and iree from 
deep sand but very broken and rocky, made progress slow as the ground rose to over 
500 feet above sea-level before dropping towards Siwa. 

The scene as we emerged from a gap in the oasis escarpment is one I can never 
forget. The limitless spaces were no more. Steep cliffs, fantastically shaped from 
age-long weathering, confined us. Huge boulders, grotesque in form, strewed the 
way ahead. No colour relieved the parched, sun-baked barrenness. Nothing grew. 
Nothing moved. The stillness could be felt. This was a dead region. No place for 
humans; perhaps an abode of djinns and devils; awesome; fascinating as a snake 
fascinates; grim. A few moments later, as we slowly rounded a jutting rock-face, 
thousands and thousands of palm trees waved in the distant breeze. 


Siwa Oasis itself is some six miles long by four or five wide. To the east lies the 
small oasis of Zetun, and westwards a chain of little oases stretches for some ten miles, 
the whole area being below sea-level. The 4,000 inhabitants are of Berber stock, 
speaking a language of their own as well as Arabic. 

“What sort of people are they ? ’’ I had asked Johnny. 

“Friendly enough, but they like to keep themselves to themselves. Not 
surprising, seeing what little contact they’ve had with the outside world until recent 
years.” 

“ Strange to think that 2,000 years ago in the days of the temple and the oracle 
there must have been plenty of visitors.”’ 

“Yes, including Alexander the Great, as you know. He came here while 
building Alexandria, and it may have been from the oracle that he got the bright idea 
about being the son of a god. During Roman times the oracle went out of business, 
and about sixteen centuries passed before another European came to Siwa.” 


“ The temple of Jupiter Ammon wasn’t it ? ” 
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“Yes, apparently he started life as an Ethiopian god, then got taken on by the 


Egyptians. He’s the same chap the Romans called Jupiter, and the Greeks Zeus. 
There’s not much left of the temple, but it’s worth seeing.” 


Johnny had referred to Siwa as a town, which sounded odd to me. He would 
never describe what was about to be seen, and liked to keep surprises up his sleeve. 
Siwa was certainly one. Standing high on a roughly circular rock, it still looked the 
fortress it was designed to be in the old days of desert raiders. The crowded, mud 
houses are built one above the other on arches spanning the narrow lanes. Halfway 
up are tall towers, each a little fort in itself. The buildings at the summit appeared 
unoccupied and fallen into ruin. After the spacious desert, this congestion of human 
habitations seemed strangely incongruous. So did the recently built Frontier Force 
headquarters, of solid stone constructed on rock outcrop, standing solitary like a 
modern sentinel over antiquity. 


We were busy that evening with the British adviser to the Egyptian troops based 
at Siwa and manning posts along the frontier with the Italians, who occupied the 
neighbouring oasis of Jarabub. The following day we set off to visit some of these 
posts. Our way ran for some 40 miles along the edge of the Libyan Sand Sea, that 
vast expanse of nothing but dunes, extending nearly 300 miles from east to west. A 
high dune gave a good view over the endless and formidable sand, our thoughts 
turning to the few explorers who had crossed it—Rohlfs, Rosita Forbes and Hassenein, 
Captain Brezzi. Southward stretched 1,000 miles of desert, uninhabited and 
uninhabitable. To the west, apart from a few oases, lay twice that distance of 
desolation, ending in the Atlantic coast. One felt very small. 


Nothing of particular interest arose until the afternoon, when we saw a sand- 
storm approaching fast. Running our trucks to the best protection within sight, we 
huddled in the canvas-hooded cabs. Then the storm hit us. Swirling sand enveloped 
all, penetrating our shelters and reducing visibility to almost nil. For the best part 
of two hours the storm raged. Like good soldiers we slept most of the time. 


The delay brought us late to the last post to be visited—occupied by an Egyptian 
Army platoon, whose subaltern was no desert warrior and hated the isolation. His 
fear of what the Italians might do sparked off the Colonel’s scorn of their capacity to 
do anything in the way of desert warfare. But the platoon’s jumpiness did scare 
Johnny, who selected a place for our trucks where bullets could not reach us should 
the troops imagine phantom Italian attackers in the night. That the site was well on 
the enemy side mattered not at all, and we slept comfortably in our pyjamas, 
disdaining to post even a single Sudanese sentry. 


The following morning we had to mark with flags a direct route to Siwa. This 
stretch of desert, very like that traversed after leaving the Qattara Depression, gave 
me the thrill not only of vast solitude, but of ground trodden by few, if any, before. 
No one could have had any reason to go there. 


In the afternoon I paid ceremonial calls on the Sheikhs of Siwa and Aghormi. 
The former, a fine-looking patriarchal figure, might have come straight out of ancient 
Greece. Resplendent in Libyan fez, red silk galabieh, and spotless white robe-cum- 
shawl, he received me with dignity and polished courtesy as we sat in his garden 
sipping coffee. Cairo educated, with ample time for meditation since, he had much to 
ask me through an interpreter. In return he spoke of Siwa, where life still went on as 
it had done for thousands of years, the only changes being freedom from raids and the 
dubious advantage of increasing touch with modern civilization. 
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Aghormi proved a smaller edition of Siwa, without its towering attraction 
Defence here had been provided by a surrounding wall. The Sheikh, too, was very 
different. Tall and grey-bearded, stern and unsmiling, he looked rough-hewn and 
more the warrior type. My reception was polite enough, but conversation soon 
flagged and we did not stay long. 


Perhaps our thoughts had strayed to the nearby ruins—the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon. These, with no attempt at preservation, conjured up the imagination. At 
the head of what had once been a wide-stepped ascent, huge alabaster blocks rested 
one on top of the other. Only this erection remained standing. Around lay blocks of 
varying size, the largest some five feet square by 15 feet long, all transported by sea 
to Matruh, and then across 200 miles of desert. The crude alabaster, near white and 
seamed with thin brown strata in places, seemed fitting masonry for a god’s temple. 
We tried to picture the scene as Alexander saw it. 


That evening a dance took place in our honour. We sat in a circle in the open, 
with braziers welcome in the cold night air. The dancing followed the usual, and to me 
dull, pattern, until the saki began to take effect on the young men, and, one suspected, 
the young women too. We left before the frenzied stage. 


The 200 miles to Bahariya called for an early start in the morning. Our route, 
virtually untrodden except for the last 60 miles or so, lay roughly south-east for 
90 miles to Sitra, then a little south of east thereafter. Navigation would not be 
difficult, according to Johnny, as features on which to take bearings were plentiful, 
and the going good except for one stretch of sand dunes. 


But unexpected trouble cropped up only 50 miles from Siwa. The Colonel, 
who remembered the place, elected to go across a narrow arm of the Libyan Sand Sea 
rather than make a detour to the north. The surface held firm for a mile or so. 
Then, without warning, our truck just sank in, bellied good and proper. That didn’t 
worry us. With plenty of helpers and sand mats, we soon got ourselves out. But we 
stuck again in a few hundred yards, so did the others and it took time. My companion 
cursed. 


“Let that teach you to go round, and not take chances,” he saidvas though it 
were my fault. “‘ We shan’t make Bahariya before dark now. But it doesn’t matter. 
The last part’s fairly flat and the track easy to follow ’’—too easy, as it turned out. 


Sitra, like so many other places, is just a name on the map. Only the salt lake 
is there, set in a hollow below sea-level, with steep rocky sides, the water brilliant 
turquoise in colour. Such beauty contrasted strikingly with the dull, grim 
surroundings—a jewel dropped by Nature and forgotten. 


My turn at the wheel came for the next stage along the northern edge of an 
extensive area of sand sheets—fine sand blown by the wind into a perfectly smooth 
and level surface, with hard ground below. At first the sheets were narrow, inter- 
spersed with gravel, slightly higher and for that reason not covered with sand. Then 
the gravel strips became narrower, the sand sheets wider. The sensation, as the 
speedometer needle crept higher and higher, was wonderful; no vibration, the engine 
noise drowned by the rushing wind of our own making. It felt like gliding on glass. 
Short bursts of sound broke the spell when the tyres hit gravel, now taking the form 
of low whale-back ridges which called for only slight reduction of speed. 


“You’ve had a good run for your money. Better go round the rest,’’ warned 
Johnny, after we’d bumped over a whale-back rather higher than before. 
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“ Just one more,” I urged. “‘ This looks all right,” and we approached the next 
ridge at a cracking pace. 


Then it happened. The engine suddenly roared. We were in the air. A terrific 
bump. From behind, the soldier’s puggree bounced on the bonnet and away. I 
thought it was his head. We had returned to earth, the truck bounding twice before 
I could pull up. Nervously we examined the under-carriage, fearing the worst, but 
only the front number plate was bent, nothing else damaged. It seemed hardly 
possible. We walked back, and found a dip in the whale-back crest. We had leapt 
it with only a few inches to spare, and the gap measured 24 feet. Seldom had a 
cigarette tasted so good. 


This was no occasion for words, and Johnny only said, ““ Thank God you didn’t 
turn that steering wheel.’’ No credit to me. It had all been over in a flash. I 
apologised humbly, and many years passed before I told anyone of my lapse. No 
excuse could be offered. Such risks are not taken in any driving, let alone in the 
desert 100 miles from anywhere. It was sheer luck that the dip and slopes had been 
as perfectly adjusted to our speed as the ramps for a circus car leap. 


Not long afterwards the route took us across some ten miles of dunes. Johnny 
drove—I wondered if he’d ever trust me at the wheel again—picking his way with the 
skill and experience of many years. We were getting along nicely, when he began to 
complain of not being able to see properly. I felt the same. 


“ T’ve struck this before,” he explained. ‘It’s some trick of the light, which 
makes everything look flat, and it seldom is. We'll stop for a few minutes.” Very, 
very gently he brought the truck to a standstill on the soft sand. We got out, and 
looked round at nothing but dunes and more dunes. On we went, getting slower 
and slower. 


“It’s not good enough,”’ decided Johnny, pulling up and none too soon. Only a 
few yards ahead lay a dune knife-edge, with a 100-foot drop below. 


“This has been the cause of several disasters,” he told me. ‘“‘ There’s nothing 
else for it. One of us must foot-slog in front.” 


I did first turn, and our pace became two miles an hour. Fortunately the dunes 
soon ended abruptly, and when we were clear, Johnny invited me to drive. I smiled 
my thanks, to be answered with a grin. ‘‘ There’s no more sand. Only hard going 
now.” 

The ground, very broken and picturesque, rose gradually. On all sides stood 
large rocks and outcrops, weathered into incredible shapes, some high and tower-like 
standing by themselves, others in clusters. Steep cliffs enclosed hollows, and large 
boulders abounded. We managed to keep up a reasonable speed, but dark fell as the 
plateau came in sight, and the Colonel took over for the last lap into Bahariya. I 
dozed off, having first, from force of habit, taken note of star groups to the south, the 
sky in other directions being overcast. A bump woke me up, to find our course had 
veered to the north. Johnny would have none of it. 


“Nonsense! Your stars must have moved. I know this bit of desert. Been 
over it many times. Go to sleep.”’ 


Wheel marks showed up clearly in our headlights and, reassured, I dropped off 
again. When next I came to, there could be no doubt. My stars, still in the same 
place, showed our direction to be even more northerly. Johnny was shaken, and 
stopped. The compass proved me right. The headlamps of the other trucks as they 
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drew up showed a maze of wheel marks. Then we remembered. The Egyptian units. 


sent to the oasis of Bahariya on the outbreak of war had no doubt used this area as 
training ground. The separate wheel marks of years ago could no longer be distin- 
guished, and Johnny had followed some recently made. 


“‘ Any idea where we are ? ” I asked. 


“Not much,” laughed Johnny. “So we'll camp the night. Anyway we've got 
to. The rear truck’s sprung a bad radiator leak.”’ 


Such a repair presented no difficulty to the trained mechanics in the patrol, any 
more than the broken axle shaft, replaced in half-an-hour, had the day before. 


In the morning Bahariya looked almost commonplace after Siwa. Our business 
delayed starting the 200-mile run to Cairo over desert which held no special interest, 
being mostly open plain, though far from level and rising to goo feet in one part. 
Dust-devils kept us amused. This was their habitat, or one such, and they were out 
in strength, some quite small, others whirling the sand up to hundreds of feet over 
wide areas. 

At 3.30 p.m., when we stopped to swop seats, Johnny pointed to his speedometer, 


which registered 1,050 miles for the trip, and then asked, “ Isn’t the General’s big 
cocktail party on this evening ? ”’ 


“Yes, but it’s at 6 p.m., and we'll just miss it, unless you’re thinking of going 
there without a bath and change.” 


“That’s an idea, but look, there’s only 60 miles to go. You're the speed 
merchant. Haveacrack. I'll tell the other trucks to follow in their own time.”’ 


“ Suits me, and it’s your vehicle. Don’t curse if I break anything.” 


Johnny secretly enjoyed fast driving, though pretending to be severe against it 
on principle. Appointing himself co-driver, he now wedged his hindquarters firmly 
into the seat; leant forward with elbows bent and fist clenched, taking the bumps. 


apparently with relish, and keeping up a constant stream of advice on the line I 
should steer. 


We made Cairo in two hours dead. It was a very good party. 
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THE BALTIC CAMPAIGN OF 1801 
By G. J. Marcus 


URING the months following the final collapse of the Second Coalition, 
ID towards the close of 1799, Great Britain found herself faced with a formidable 

new enemy in the Revolutionary War against France. In spite of the 
concessions wrung from this country by the Armed Neutrality of 1780, the new 
doctrine of neutral rights which had been proclaimed was never established; and on 
the outbreak of the French Revolutionary War the belligerent rights claimed by 
Great Britain had received general acceptance. As Lord Grenville was to observe 
to the Danish and Swedish ministers in London, in January, 1801: ‘It was well 
known with what hostile intentions the attempt was made in 1780 to establish a new 
code of maritime rights, and to support by force a system of innovations prejudicial 
to the most cherished interests of the British Empire. ... This attitude has been 
completely abandoned, and at the beginning of the war the Court of Russia had 
formed ties with Great Britain which were not only inconsistent with the Convention 
of 1780, but entirely contrary to it.” : 


But the war-time development of the carrying trade in the neutral Baltic States 
and the rapidly expanding commerce of Prussia and northern Germany had brought 
those countries into continual conflict with Great Britain. The Danes had profited 
greatly from what Grenville, in 1794, described as “the collusive and fraudulent 
commerce so openly carried on from the ports of the Baltic.” Sweden had similarly 
prospered during the years for long remembered by her mercantile community as 
den gode Tid, “‘ the good time.’ This prosperity received a jolt in January, 1798, 
when a number of Swedish merchant vessels, laden with contraband of war, were, 
although under convoy of a Swedish man-of-war, seized by our Navy and condemned 
by our prize courts. The loss of these ships, valued at £600,000, gave rise to bitter 
indignation in Sweden. 


Towards the end of 1800 Bonaparte, playing upon the resentment of the Northern 
Powers at British interference with their trade, encouraged those States to revive 
the League of Armed Neutrality, which, comprising Russia, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Prussia, was pledged to resist the belligerent rights at sea claimed and enforced by 
Great Britain. The neutral rights now proclaimed struck at the very foundations 
of British naval power. The leading principles affirmed by the League were that 
neutral vessels were free to engage in the coasting and colonial trade of belligerents ; 
that enemy property carried in neutral shipping was not subject to seizure, nor were 
vessels under convoy of a man-of-war liable to the belligerent right of search; and 
that naval stores were to be excluded from the category of contraband. Between 
them the Armed Neutrals disposed of a fleet of well over roo sail of the line, 24 of 
which were immediately available. The Armed Neutrality threatened both to disrupt 
the blockade of France and to close the Baltic to British commerce, thereby depriving 
this country of Baltic grain and the timbers and naval stores which were vital to the 
fleet. 


“Four nations,” Pitt observed, “have leagued to produce a new code of 
maritime laws, and in defiance of the most solemn treaties and engagements, which 


1 Leading authorities on the vital issue of maritime rights are as follows: Kulrud’s 
Maritime Neutrality to 1780, Jessup and Deak’s Neutrality: The Origins, P. B. Potter’s 
Freedom of the Seas in History and Politics, and H. W. Richmond’s Defence and Capture 
at Sea. 
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they have endeavoured to force arbitrarily upon Europe. . .. The question is 
whether we are to permit the Navy of our enemy to be recruited and supplied, 
whether we are to suffer neutral nations, by hoisting a flag upon a sloop or fishing 
boat, to convey the treasures of South America to the harbours of Spain or the naval 
stores of the Baltic to Brest and Toulon.”? In a note to the Swedish Government, 
Hawkesbury? proclaimed “‘ the unalterable determination of Great Britain to uphold 
the accepted principles of maritime law, established by the experience of centuries, 
and perfectly adapted to secure the rights of neutrals and belligerents alike.”’ 


Rejecting the League’s demands point-blank, the British Cabinet took the bold 
decision to send a fleet to the Baltic under Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, with Vice- 
Admiral Nelson as his second-in-command, to compel Denmark to break with her 
confederates, either by diplomatic pressure or, if this should fail, by the bombardment 
of her capital. The fleet numbered 18 sail of the line and 35 smaller vessels. The 
expedition finally left Yarmouth on 12th March. It would scarcely have done so 
but for a timely communication from Nelson to his old chief, St. Vincent, at the 
Admiralty. For Sir Hyde Parker, a slow, lethargic, oldish man who had recently 
taken to himself a young wife, was showing marked reluctance to quit the shore. 
He appears to have been waiting for a farewell ball which Lady Parker had arranged 
to give at Yarmouth on the 13th; or, as St. Vincent gruffly observed, “ to eat his 
batter pudding, as the fair Fanny is called.”” Parker thereupon received a ‘ prog’ 
from the First Lord couched in unmistakable terms. “I have heard by a side wind 
that you have an intention of continuing at Yarmouth till Friday on account of some 
trifling circumstances. I really know not what they are, nor did I give myself the 
trouble of enquiring into them. ... I have, however, upon a consideration of the 
effect your continuance at Yarmouth an hour after the wind would admit of your 
sailing, would produce, sent down a messenger purposely to convey to you my 
opinion, as a private friend, that any delay in your sailing would do you an 
irreparable injury.”’ 

During the first part of the voyage, which was cold and stormy, the two admirals 
were on decidedly distant terms.* ‘‘ I have not yet seen my Commander-in-Chief,” 
Nelson observed, ‘‘ and have had no official communication whatever. All I have 
gathered of our first plans, I disapprove most exceedingly.’’ It would appear that 
Parker, if left to himself, would never have entered the Baltic but would have 
remained outside in the Kattegat; Nelson, on the other hand, was for proceeding 
with the utmost dispatch into the Baltic and anchoring, while the negotiations were 
in progress, off the Danish capital where ‘‘ the Dane should see our Flag waving 
every moment he lifted up his head.”’ According to tradition, Nelson won over the 
Commander-in-Chief by the present of a fine turbot which he had caught while the 
fleet was passing over the Dogger Bank.* Shortly after, Nelson was invited to a 
conference on board the flagship London; and from that day onwards relations 
between the two admirals markedly improved. The season was the worst in the year 
for a voyage to the Baltic: they stood across the North Sea through fog, snow, and 


2 Quoted in Mahan, Influence of Sea Power upon the French Revolution and Empire, 
II, 260. 

3 Lord Hawkesbury was Foreign Secretary in the years 1801-4. 

4 The following account of the Baltic campaign of 1801 is based mainly on the 
Admiralty Papers preserved in the Public Records Office, London: notably the Admiral’s 
Dispatches, and the Captains’ and Masters’ Journals. 

5 The story of how a turbot won the battle of Copenhagen is, however, believed 
to be a myth. 
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‘sleet ; the spars and rigging of the ships were heavily coated with ice, and the men, 


many of them fresh from the Mediterranean, suffered severely. ‘‘ We have since we 
sailed experienced a second winter,’’ Captain Fremantle informed his wife, “it has 
since snowed every day since, and the ship’s company are hacking from morning to 
night with coughs.” 


The fleet, somewhat dispersed after a north-easterly gale on the 15th, did not 
reach the Naze until the 18th, and reassembled next day off the long, low, sandy 
promontory of the Skaw, the northernmost point of Jutland, where the Kattegat 
stretches southward to the island of Zealand—to the east, by way of the intricate 
channels of the Great Belt, and to the west, through the Oresund. Though the 
north-west, wind was fair for Copenhagen, Nicholas Vansittart, the Government. 
envoy on board the London, was sent ahead in a frigate, while Parker’s second-in- 
command chafed at the delay. ‘‘I hate your pen and ink men,” was Nelson’s 


- comment; earlier he had remarked that, ‘‘ A fleet of British men-of-war are the 


best negotiators in Europe.” 


On the afternoon of the 19th the fleet stood southward down the Kattegat, 
stretching over to the town of Varberg on the eastern shore, past the island of Anholt, 
and anchored in the evening of the 22nd, in thick south-westerly weather, off Nekke 
Head, towards the entrance of the Oresund, where the smooth green slopes and 
extensive beechwoods on the Danish shore look over on the steep and rocky coast 
of Sweden. Here the channel gradually narrows until, between ‘the turreted and 
battlemented mass of Kronborg Castle and the old Swedish city of Helsingborg, the 
strait is only about three miles wide. Here Parker remained until Vansittart’s return 
on the 23rd with the news that the British ultimatum had been rejected, when a 
council of war was held on board the flagship. 


The council opened in gloom and apprehension. “Lord Nelson is quite 
sanguine,’ Fremantle informed his wife, ‘‘ but as you may well imagine there is a 
great diversity of opinion.”’ Parker’s despondent outlook was shared by the Captain 
of the Fleet. Rear-Admiral Graves, too, feared they would be playing a losing game, 
attacking stone walls. Captain Murray of the Edgar saw no prospect of success, and 
was of opinion that if they once got into the Roads, they would be very glad to get 
back again. ‘‘ If I were to give an opinion on this business,” Fremantle concluded, 
““T should say the Danes are exceedingly alarmed, but delay gives them courage, 


and they will by degrees make Copenhagen so strong that it may resist the attack 
of our fleet.”’ 


For his part Nelson insisted that they should attack at once, following this 
up next day with a memorandum addressed to Sir Hyde Parker, which was a model 
of lucidity, sagacity, and strategic insight. ‘‘ The more I have reflected, the more 
I am confirmed in opinion that not a moment should be lost in attacking the 
enemy. They will every day and hour be stronger; we shall never be so good a 
match for them as at this moment.’’ Nelson was of opinion that they should strike 
straight at Russia, the head and heart of the Northern confederation; and he 
urged an immediate advance against the Russian squadron of 12 of the line at 
Reval while the wind was fair and the Russian fleet still remained ice-bound in 
Kronstadt. ‘“ The measure may be thought bold, but I am of opinion the boldest 
measures are the safest.’’ As an alternative he suggested an immediate advance 
on Copenhagen, by way of the Hollander Deep round the great shoal known as 
the Middle Ground, and back through the King’s Deep, whereby the Danes would 
be taken in rear. ‘‘ It must have the effect of preventing a junction between the 
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Russians, Swedes, and Danes, and may give us an opportunity of bombarding 
Copenhagen.” Parker, apprehensive of leaving a hostile Denmark in his rear, 
rejected Nelson’s proposal for an immediate advance on Reval, but eventually 
adopted his plan of attack against the Danish capital. 


Though in the afternoon of the 24th the wind came NW. and fair for Copen- 
hagen, and the general expectation was that the fleet should have sailed through 
the Sound on the following day, the alarming representations made by Vansittart 
as to the state of the batteries at Elsinore and Copenhagen induced the Commander- 
in-Chief to prefer the circuitous passage by the Great Belt. Nelson, as always 
impatient for action, was not much impressed by these formidable reports; his 
overmastering desire was to get to Copenhagen—“ Let it be by the Sound, by the 
Belt,’”’ he urged, “‘ or anyhow, only lose not an hour.’’ Early on the 25th the fleet 
accordingly weighed and stood to the westward towards Hessel Island and the 
entrance of the Great Belt, leaving astern the bleak, windswept moors above 
Nekke Head and the high black promontory of Kullen across the water. But, 
after proceeding for a few leagues along the Zealand coast, the plan was suddenly 
changed—apparently because of the navigational difficulties involved; and before 
sunset the fleet was back in its former anchorage. It was then decided to go by 
the Sound after all and, on the evening of the 26th, with the wind blowing fresh 
from the south-west, the fleet moved nearer to Kronborg. ‘‘ We pass the Castle 
whenever the wind is anyway to the northward,” remarked Fremantle, “so as 
to allow us to get through the channel without making a board (i.e. tacking).” 
All these delays inevitably played into the hands of the Danes, enabling them to 
strengthen their defences before Copenhagen and increasing the risk of reinforce- 
ments arriving from their Northern allies. 


For three days tension heightened while the wind hung to the southward and 
the British fleet lay off the entrance to the Oresund, those historic waters where 
for centuries the crown of Denmark had levied a toll on all shipping sailing in and 
out of the Baltic, in sight of the ancient town of Elsinore and Tycho Brahe’s massive 
pile with its memories of the ill-starred Queen Matilda and Shakespeare’s Hamlet. 
The belief had long prevailed in Europe that the possession of this formidable 
fortress gave the Danes an uncontrolled command of the passage of the Sound: 
on approaching which the vessels of all nations lowered their topsails and paid 
their dues. Now that fighting was resolved upon, Nelson a few days earlier had 
shifted his flag from the St. George to a lighter ship, the Elephant, commanded by 
his old friend, Thomas Foley, who had played so distinguished a part in the battle 
of the Nile; and on the following afternoon all the ships cleared for action. 


At last, at daybreak on the 30th, it blew a topsail breeze from the NW.; 
and the fleet weighed and made sail. In single column, with Nelson’s division in 
the van, Parker’s in the centre, and Graves’s in the rear, the whole force, comprising 
52 sail, entered the Sound. As the leading ship, the Monarch, came within range, 
the batteries on the Zealand coast immediately opened fire. Not a shot, however, 
was fired from the further side of the straits; and the ships therefore stood over 
to the Swedish shore, with the result that though the batteries of Elsinore “‘ continued 
in one uninterrupted blaze during the passage of the fleet,” all their shot fell 
harmlessly “‘ at least a cable’s length from our ships.” The fleet stood on through 
the Sound, skirting on the starboard hand the wooded hills of Zealand, and to 
larboard the fertile plain of Skane with the steeples of Landskrona, Lund, and 
Malm6 showing up in the clear air; past sombre winter beechwoods stretching 
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down to the water’s edge; past that panorama, extending as far as the eye could 
reach, of well-tilled fields and meadows, lofty windmills, white thatched farmhouses, 
manors, and ancient castles; past fine white sands, grass-grown dunes, and an 
occasional fishing-port: until presently in the widening channel appeared the 
low-lying isles of Saltholm and Amager, fringed by extensive sands and outlying 
rocks; while in the background rose up the stately spires of Copenhagen, one of 
the finest capitals of Europe, the fairest city of the North. The same afternoon 
the fleet anchored about midway between Hven Island and the city. 


Meanwhile the Danes had taken advantage of all these delays to strengthen 
the defences of Copenhagen which, combined with the navigational difficulties of 
the approaches, were now far more formidable than had been anticipated. “‘ We 
soon perceived,” related Colonel Stewart, “‘ that our delay had been of important 
advantage to the enemy, who had lined the northern edge of the shoals near the 
Crown batteries, and the front of the harbour and arsenal, with a formidable flotilla.” 
The whole front of the city was covered by an unbroken line of some 20 dismasted 
warships and floating batteries, flanked and supported to the northward by the 
Trekroner Battery, and a smaller squadron of warships, which also guarded the 
entrance to the harbour. Before the British bomb-ships could be placed in the 
proper position to bombard the city, these defences would have to be wholly or in 
part destroyed. 


At a second council of war, held in the afternoon of 31st March, the plan of 
attack suggested by Nelson had been finally adopted. Nelson proposed to take ten 
of the lighter ships of the line with all the frigates eastward of the Middle Ground® 
by the Outer Channel or Hollznder Deep and then to approach the city through the 
narrow and intricate channel of the King’s Deep. The advantages of this plan were 
twofold. First, the Danish defences would be assailed from a wholly unexpected 
direction and at their weakest point, at the end of the long line of vessels stretching 
south-east from the Trekroner ; and the same wind which brought Nelson’s ships 
through the King’s Deep would later enable them to rejoin Parker’s division to the 
north of the city. Second, there was the supreme strategic advantage that by 
attacking from this direction the Danes would be cut cff from their Russian and 
Swedish allies. Nelson’s daring and ardent spirit had by now so wrought upon the 
Commander-in-Chief that the latter of his own accord added two further ships of 
the line to the ten originally requested. 


The nights of the 30th and 31st March were passed in sounding and buoying 
the channel round the Middle Ground. It was during these preparations for action 
that Captain Edward Riou of the frigate Amazon first became known to Nelson 
who (according to Colonel Stewart) ‘‘ was struck with admiration at the superior 
discipline and seamanship that were observable on board the Amazon.”? Riou 
made so great an impression on Nelson that two days later he was appointed to lead 


6 This shoal, which was approximately the same extent as the sea-front of the 
city, lay exactly before it, at a distance of about three-quarters of a mile. 

? Twelve years before, Riou, then a lieutenant and in command of the Guardian 
frigate, outward bound from England to Botany Bay, had collided with ‘an island of 
ice ’ while sailing between the Cape and New South Wales. The Guardian was so severely 
damaged that she was given up for lost by most of her company; but Riou, ‘‘ by well-nigh 
the most heroic feat of seamanship on record,” as Fitchett truly says, succeeded at 
last in bringing her, water-logged and sinking, safely back to Table Bay. On his return 
to England Riou was promoted to commander and shortly afterwards to post-rank. 
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the division in his frigate through the hazardous approach round the Middle Ground, 
and on the eve of the action he was kept on board the Elephant to assist Nelson in 
his disposition for the attack. The Hollander Deep was little known, and extremely 
intricate; all the buoys had been removed or misplaced by the enemy, who believed 
the channel impracticable for so large a squadron. On the 30th Hyde Parker, 
Nelson, Graves, .remantle, Riou, and several other officers embarked in the Amazon 
to reconnoitre ie Danish defences; and the following day Nelson carried out a 
further reconnaissance. 

“ During the interval that’ preceded the battle,” recorded the surgeon of the 
Elephant, “1 could only silently admire when I saw the first man in all the world 
spend hours of the day and night in boats, amidst floating ice, and in the severest 
weather; and wonder when the light showed me a path marked by buoys, which 
had been trackless the preceding evening.” 

On ist April the whole British fleet stood over to the north-west end of the 
Middle Ground. About one o’clock, as Nelson in the Elephant made the signal 
to weigh, a great cheer went up from all the vessels of his division; and led by the 
Amazon, with a light but favouring wid, the long line of battleships and frigates 
stood slowly down the outer edge of the shoal. The passage of Nelson’s division 
through the Hollander Deep was a triumph of seamanship and cool nerve. By 
sundown all his ships had rounded the Middle Ground and anchored safely near 
its southern extremity to the south of the city, about two miles from the head of 
the Danish line. As the Elephant dropped anchor at nightfall Nelson was heard 
to declare, “ I will fight them the moment I have a fair wind.” 

That evening Nelson sat down to dinner in the great cabin of the Elephant 
with a large party of his senior officers, including Graves, Fremantle, Foley, Hardy, 
and Riou. As usual before an action, Nelson was in the highest spirits; and they 
all drank to a leading wind and victory over the Danes on the following day. Late 
that night Hardy took careful soundings round the head of the Danish line, while 
Nelson, assisted by Riou and Foley, prepared full instructions for the captain of 
every ship. The leading British ships, after firing on the southernmost Danes, were 
to anchor opposite the fifth, sixth, and seventh vessels in the enemy line. The 
southernmost Danes, already damaged by the broadsides of the leading British 
ships, would then be beaten out of the fight by the fourth and fifth British vessels, 
which would thereupon cut their cables and drift north—thus bringing an over- 
whelming concentration to bear on the next part of the enemy line. The hostile 
fleet was, in effect, to be attacked and destroyed in detail. Long before daybreak 
Nelson was up and making the last preparations. By eight o’clock on the morning 
of 2nd April his captains had received their final instructions. The wind, which 
had veered during the night, came fair at SSE.; it was moderate and cloudy 
weather; and at half-past nine signal was made to weigh, 

The seamanship of Nelson’s squadron, on which everything depended, was 
now put toa hard test. The pilots of the squadron, for the most part mates of Baltic 
traders, with “no other thought than to keep the ship clear of danger, and their 
own silly heads clear of shot,” were unanimous in opposing the attempt to take 
vessels of deep draught down the channel. ‘‘ At eight o’clock in the morning of 
the 2nd April,” observed Nelson, ‘‘ not one pilot would take charge of a ship.” 
Finally the master of the Bellona, who had been master of the Audacious at the 
battle of the Nile, volunteered to lead the column. He was accordingly transferred 
to the Edgar, which was to lead. The second ship in the British line, the Agamemnon, 
on getting under way, ran almost immediately on the end of the Middle Ground. 
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The Bellona, followed by the Russell, steering too close to the starboard shoal, 
also took ground, and there remained—out of effective range—throughout the action. 
Thus, before the fight had fairly begun, Nelson had lost a quarter of his heavy 
ships. A still greater disaster was narrowly averted by his promptitude in having 
the Elephant’s helm put hard over and steering safely past the stranded Russell 
on the larboard side back into the proper channel. The signal to advance remained 
flying. The rest of the squadron, following in the wake of the Elephant, sailed 
clear of the shoal. At the head of the British line the Edgar steered through the 
intricate channel “in a most noble manner”’ and anchored, according to plan, 
opposite the fifth ship in the enemy’s line. 


‘A more beautiful and solemn sight I never witnessed,’’ wrote a midshipman 
in the Monarch, describing the Edgar’s advance. ‘“‘. . . We saw her passing on 
through ‘the enemy’s fire, and moving in the midst of it to gain her station. Our 
minds were filled with a sort of awe. Not a werd was spoken through the ship 
save by the pilot and helmsman, and their commands, being chanted very much 
in the same manner as the responses in a Cathedral service, added to the solemnity.” 


The Edgar was fired at by the Provestein as she came within range, but returned 
not a shot till she reached her allotted station. The Elephant came to anchor in 
the centre of the Danish line, about a cable’s length opposite the flagship Dannebrog. 
“The Glatton had her station immediately stern of us,’’ wrote Stewart; ‘‘ the 
Ganges, Monarch, and Defiance a-head; the distance between each not exceeding 
a half cable. The judgement with which each ship calculated her station in that 
intricate channel, was admirable throughout.’’ The rest of the ships disposed 
themselves so as to fill up the gaps in their line left by the three which had gone 
aground. As each of the ships glided successively into place abreast of her opponent 
she anchored by the stern and, with the wind nearly aft, presented her broadside 
to the enemy. 


The action began just after ten. Before half-past eleven the fighting had become 
general and lasted for nearly four hours. The Danes fought gallantly and well, 
so that for long the issue was uncertain. ‘‘ Here was no manceuvring,” Nelson said 
afterwards: ‘it was downright fighting.” The British were severely handicapped 
by the stranding of the three battleships which were to have engaged the Trekroner 
Battery and the northernmost ships of the enemy line. The gallant Riou had there- 
upon endeavoured to fill their place with his squadron of frigates. The enemy’s 
gunnery proved more formidable than had been expected, and the ships at the 
south end of their line, which Nelson had hoped to silence quickly, put up a stiff 
resistance; also the British vessels were anchored at too great a distance from their 
opponents on account of the pilot’s apprehensions of shoaling their water on the 
larboard side. Furthermore, the Danes were able throughout the engagement to 
reinforce their crews with boatloads of men from the shore. 


During the battle the church towers and rooftops of Copenhagen were crowded 
with anxious spectators, who could see little of the long double line of fighting ships 
but the stabbing flash of the guns and the tops of Nelson’s anchored squadron 
showing above an impenetrable shroud of thick black powder-smoke. Later in the 
day the south-easterly wind slowly rolled the smoke-bank ashore, and over the 
quays and streets of the city. 


The action reached its climax shortly after noon. Several of our ships were 
then hard-pressed. The Monarch and Defiance, related Fremantle, were ‘‘ dreadfully 
cut up, as they were exposed to the Crown batteries.” ‘‘ The Monarch was also 
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suffering severely under the united fire of the Holstein and Zealand,” said Stewart; 
“and only two of our bomb-vessels could get to their station on the Middle Ground.” 
Both the Jsis and the Bellona received serious damage by the bursting of some of 
their guns. The Jsis, a small 50, was all but overwhelmed by the superior weight 
of the Provestein’s fire. The former was to some extent relieved by the timely 
action of Captain Inman of the Desirée frigate, who, placing his vessel across the 
bows of the Provestein, poured in a heavy raking fire. Certain of the Danes per- 
formed prodigies of valour. A 17-year-old lieutenant named Villemoes, who was 
in command of a small floating battery of 24 guns, manned by 120 men, succeeded 
in manoeuvring this fragile craft under the very counter of the Elephant and firing 
point-blank into her towering sides until the cease-fire; by which time nearly every 
man of his force had been shot down.® The Provestein fought until nearly all her 
guns were dismounted. The Danish commander-in-chief, Olfert Fischer, twice 
shifted his flag: first, to the Holstein, and, later, to the Trekroner Battery. After 
Fischer’s departure the flagship fought on until her commodore lost his right hand 
and was succeeded by her flag-captain. Finally a renewed attack on her by the 
Elephant and Glatton not only completely silenced and disabled her, but, by the use 
of grape, killed nearly every man in the praams ahead and astern of her. ‘‘ I have 
been in a hundred and five engagements,’”’ Nelson wrote after the battle, “ but 
that of to-day is the most terrible of them all.” 

Meanwhile, on the other side of the Middle Ground, Sir Hyde Parker’s division 
had been unable, both the wind and the current being contrary, to get to Nelson’s 
assistance; and shortly after one o'clock, while the cannonade was still at its height, 
the signal to discontinue the engagement was made on board the flagship. As 
soon as Riou saw the signal he repeated it to his frigates, and then withdrew with 
his whole squadron. As the Amazon turned with her stern to the Trekroner 
Battery she was heavily raked; and Riou with many of his men was killed. 
Nelson’s second-in-command, Rear-Admiral Graves, also repeated the signal to 
his ships; but at the same time he kept the signal for close action still flying. 

Nelson’s reaction to the signal is well known. As the Elephant was closely 
engaging the enemy flagship Dannebrog and the two floating batteries ahead of 
her, he was walking with Stewart on the quarter-deck when a shot, striking the 
mainmast, scattered a few splinters about them. Nelson observed with a smile, 
“ It is warm work, and this day may be the last to any of us at a moment ”’; and 
then, stopping short at the gangway, he added, ‘“‘ but mark you, I would not be 
elsewhere for thousands.”’ When the signal, No. 39 (to discontinue the engagement) 
was made, the Signal Lieutenant reported it to him. He continued his walk, and 
did not appear to take notice of it. ‘‘ The lieutenant meeting his Lordship at the 
next turn asked, ‘ whether he should repeat it?’ Lord Nelson answered, ‘ No, 
acknowledge it.’ On the officer returning to the poop, his Lordship called after 
him, ‘Is No. 16 (for close action) still hoisted?” The lieutenant answering in the 
affirmative, Lord Nelson said, ‘Mind you keep it so.’ .He now walked the deck 
considerably agitated, which was always known by his moving the stump of his 
right arm. After a turn or two, he said to me, in a quick manner, ‘ Do you know 
what’s shown on board of the Commander-in-Chief, No. 39?’ On asking him what 


8 After the action Nelson had young Villemoes introduced to him, and, greeting 
him with the utmost kindness, informed the Danish Crown Prince that so gallant a 
youth deserved to be made an admiral; to which the Prince gravely responded, that, 
‘‘if he were to make all his brave officers admirals, he would have no captains or 
lieutenants in his service.” 
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that meant, he answered, ‘ Why, to leave off action.’ ‘Leave off action!’ he 
repeated, ‘ Now, damn me if I do.’ He also observed, I believe to Captain Foley, 
‘You know Foley, I have only one eye—I have a right to be blind sometimes ’; 
and then with an archness peculiar to his character, putting the glass to his blind 
eye, he exclaimed, ‘I really do not see the signal.’ This remarkable signal, was 
therefore, only acknowledged on board the Elephant, not repeated.’’® 


By two o’clock most of the Danish line had ceased firing, and their flagship 
was seen to be drifting in flames before the wind, “ spreading terror throughout 
the enemy’s line.” She fell away to leeward, and at about half-past three blew 
up. Some of the Danish hulks renewed the fight after they had surrendered, and 
the shore batteries were firing on our boats which had been sent to take possession 
of the prizes. Nelson was naturally incensed at this and observed, “‘ That he must 
either send on shore, and stop this irregular proceeding, or send in our fire-ships and 
burn them.” He accordingly retired into the stern-galley and quickly composed 
the historic letter to the Danish Crown Prince, with the address, ‘‘ To the brothers 
of Englishmen, the Danes,” declaring that, unless-all firing ceased immediately, 
he would be obliged to set on fire the prizes ‘‘ without having the power of saving 
the brave Danes who have defended them.’’ This letter was at once conveyed under 
a flag of truce to the Crown Prince near the sally port. 


The two leading ships of Sir Hyde Parker’s division had by now arrived on 
the scene of action, with the result that all the Danes ahead of the Elephant struck 
their colours. 


While the parleying was in progress, Nelson seized the opportunity of getting 
some of his leading vessels, which were badly damaged, safely past the shoal under 
the guns of the Trekroner Battery. Upon the departure of the delegates to the 
flagship, signal was made for the Glatton, Elephant, Ganges, Defiance, and Monarch 
to weigh in succession. “‘ The intricacy of the Channel now showed the great utility 
of what had been done; the Monarch, as first ship, immediately hit on a shoal, 
but was pushed over it by the Ganges taking her amidships. The Glatton went 
clear, but the Defiance and Elephant ran aground, leaving the Crown Battery at a 
mile distance; and there they remained fixed, the former until ten o’clock that 
night, and the latter until eight, notwithstanding every exertion which their 
fatigued crews could make to relieve them. Had there been no cessation of 
hostilities, their situation would certainly have been perilous.’”’ The same evening 
it was agreed that all the prizes were to be yielded up by the Danes; that hostilities 
were to be suspended for 24 hours, and the Danish wounded brought on shore. 
The prizes, with the exception of one 74 which was commissioned as a hospital 
ship, were presently all burned and sent to the bottom with their guns; and 
Nelson’s squadron moved out of the channel to rejoin Parker. The city now lay 
open to bombardment; for it was possible to place the bomb-ships in the King’s 
Deep. 

“ Considering the disadvantages of navigation,” observed Graves in his dispatch, 
“the approach to the enemy, their vast number of guns and mortars on both land 
and sea, I do not think there ever was a bolder attack.” ‘“‘ This day,” wrote 
Stewart, “ was as glorious for seamanship as for courage.’ The battle had been 
a desperate affair. Alone among the major actions fought by Nelson, it had come 
near to being lost. The British had lost nearly 1,000 killed and wounded; the 
Danes at least twice as many. “ The carnage on board the Danish vessels taken,” 





® Nicolas, Nelson’s Dispatches, IV, 308-9. 
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declared Fremantle, ‘‘ exceeds anything I ever heard of; the Ca Ira or Nile ships 
are not to be compared to the massacre on board them.’’ “ The French,” said 
Nelson, “‘ fought bravely; but they could not have stood for one hour the fight 
which the Danes had supported for four.” The issue of the action had perhaps 
hung in the balance, first, when Nelson’s three battleships stranded on the Middle 
Ground, and, second, when Parker made the signal to discontinue the engagement. 
In both cases it was Nelson’s unerring and incomparable instinct for victory which 
had proved the decisive factor. 

“We cannot deny it,”’ says the Danish historian, Nieburh, who was himself 
an eye-witness of these events—‘‘ we are quite beaten; our line of defence is des- 
troyed, and all is at stake, as far as we can see, without our being able to do much 
injury to the enemy, as long as he contents himself with bombarding the city, or 
especially the docks and the fleet.”” Nieburh vividly recalls the scenes of grief and 
mourning in the stricken capital following the action of 2nd April. ‘‘ Every place 
was desolate; there was nothing to be seen in the streets, but wagons laden with 
goods to be carried to some place of safety, a silence as of the grave, faces covered 
with: tears, the full expression of the bleeding wound given us by the defeat.” 

To save their city from bombardment the Danes were finally induced by 
Nelson to consent to a permanent armistice whereby they undertook to suspend 
their alliance with the Russians and to refrain from fitting out their warships for 
the term of 14 weeks, during which period they also agreed to supply the British 
fleet with provisions. In a letter written several weeks later to the Prime Minister, 
Henry Addington, Nelson was at pains both to justify the terms cf this settlement 
and to summarize his Baltic strategy: 

“Our destruction would have been Copenhagen and her fleet; then we 
had done our worst, and not much nearer being friends. By the Armistice 
we tied the arms of Denmark for four months“from assisting our enemy and 
her allies, whilst we had every part of Denmark and its provinces open to 
give us everything we wanted. Great Britain was left the power of taking 
Danish possessions and ships in all parts of the world, whilst we had locked 
up the Danish Navy, and put the key in our pocket; time was afforded the 
two countries to arrange matters on an amicable footing; besides, to say the 
truth, I look upon the Northern League to be like a tree, of which Paul (the 
anglophobe Tsar) was the trunk, and Sweden and Denmark the branches. 
If I can get at the trunk, and hew it down, the branches fall of course; but 
I may lop the branches, and yet not be able to fell the tree, and my power 
must be weaker when its greatest strength is required.”’ 

In accordance with this policy, Nelson was all anxiety to get up to Reval 
before the frost broke up at Kronstadt, “that the 12 sail-of-the-line might be 
destroyed.”” ‘I but wish to finish Paul,” he informed the Admiralty, “ and then 
retire for ever.’”’ Hyde Parker’s fleet, having been recently reinforced from home, 
now totalled 18 of the line. To Nelson’s disgust, however, instead of sailing immedi- 
ately to Reval with a fair wind, Parker, after an unsuccessful excursion to intercept a 
Swedish squadron which escaped under the batteries of Karlskrona, anchored in 
Kioge Bay, which lay more than 400 miles from Reval, there to await further 
instructions from England.4® While the Commander-in-Chief remained thus 











10 To St. Vincent Nelson wrote indignantly on oth April: ‘“‘ I make no scruple in 
saying, that I would have been at Reval fourteen days ago, that without this Armistice 
the fleet would never have gone but by order from the Admiralty; and with it, I dare 
say, we shall not go this week ”’ (Nicolas, op. cit., IV, 341.) 
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inactive, Nelson, as Fremantle declared, was “ the life and soul of the Squadron ”’; 
so burdened that he had not a moment’s respite by day and was unable to sleep 
at night. The combined effects of fatigue, frustration, worry, and the rigours of 
the bleak northern climate had in fact gravely affected his health, and it was 
doubtful whether he would be able to remain in the Baltic. At last, on 5th May, 
dispatches arrived relieving Parker of his command and appointing Nelson to 
succeed him. 

The new Commander-in-Chief’s first signal was to hoist in all boats and to 
prepare to weigh. On the 7th the fleet left Kioge Bay and anchored off Bornholm 
Island. There Nelson left the greater part of his ships to watch the Swedes; from 
whom an assurance was presently obtained that British commerce in the Kattegat 
and Baltic would not be molested: and then, with his best ten sailing 74s and a 
few cruisers (“as fine ships, and in as good order, as any in Europe’’) he sailed 
for the Gulf of Finland. A fair wind brought him in four days to Reval roads, 
only to discover that the early melting of the ice had enabled the 12 sail of the line, 
scarcely three days before, to rejoin the rest of the Russian fleet at Kronstadt. 
For four days his squadron lay in the outer bay in view of the hoary castle rock 
and walls and spires of Reval. A careful inspection of the harbour and the wooden 
mole confirmed his belief that but for Parker’s inactivity throughout the campaign 
the destruction of the Russian squadron would have been assured. “ Nothing,” 
he concluded, “‘ if it had been right to make the attack, would have saved one ship of 
them in two hours after our entering the Bay.’’ Such were the consequences of 
the procrastinating and lethargic strategy pursued by the late Commander-in-Chief. 

On 17th May the squadron left Reval to return to the anchorage in Kioge 
Bay; and on their way down the Baltic they received news of the release, at the 
instance of the new Tsar, of the British vessels arrested by Paul. 

In the event the ill effects of Parker’s idleness (as Nelson termed it) had but 
little influence on the issue of the negotiations. The truth was, the resounding 
defeat of the Danes at Copenhagen—followed as this was shortly afterwards by 
the news of Tsar Paul’s assassination—had shattered the Armed Neutrality. A 
convention was signed on 17th June with Russia and some months later with 
Denmark and Sweden. In future the vital rights of search and seizure of enemy 
goods in neutral shipping were no longer contested by the Baltic Powers. 


Nelson remained in the Baltic until he was fully satisfied of the friendly 
intentions of Tsar Peter’s government. During this time he kept the fleet in 
admirable order and amply supplied with fresh water and provisions; and it is 
noteworthy that the consumption of stores was as economical here in the Baltic 
as it was in the squadron afterwards under his command in the Mediterranean. 


On 19th June, in response to his urgent appeals to the Admiralty, Nelson, 
whose health had again been giving cause for anxiety, was relieved by Admiral 
Sir Charles Morice Pole and returned to England. 





CLAUSEWITZ, MAHAN, AND MACKINDER, INC.! 
By Captain I. L. M. McGeocu, D.S.O., D.S.C., Royal Navy 


ROFESSOR SAINSBURY is reputed to have said of an essay submitted by 
P= undergraduate, “‘ This essay is both brilliant and original—but unfor- 
tunately the parts which are brilliant are not original and those which are 
original are not brilliant.’””’ The same might be said of Seapower in the Nuclear Age, 
written by the Professor of International Security Affairs at Stanford University. 


It is Professor Sokol’s main contention that reliance by the U.S.A. on ‘ massive 
retaliation,’ the so called ‘ nuclear missile’ strategy, has failed to provide adequate 
military support for policy in her struggle against Communism. It is therefore 
necessary to determine the nature of other forms of military power. 


After some ‘ scissors-and-paste’ work on Clausewitz, Professor Sokol reports 
that “a re-examination of the theory of war proves logically that the exclusive or 
excessive reliance on the new super-weapons actually leaves us unprotected against 
the very kind of aggression which is most likely to occur in the present world and 
for which our potential opponents are very well prepared.” Whether or not one 
agrees with this extrapolation of Clausewitz, such a statement carries little conviction. 
It is typical of the sort of language one is faced with in so many books now being 
published on war, strategy, defence, and cognate subjects. One gets the impression 
of reading a poor translation of a thesis originally written in German—or perhaps 
Polish—by an industrious but stupid student. Because of the reluctance of Western 
man to spend years of life in military service, Professor Sokol asserts, there is little 
prospect that the West will want to match the Communist bloc in sheer numbers 
or weight of armed forces. Hence, while land-power may be the natural form of 
military strength for the Communist-controlled land mass, seapower is the charac- 
teristic expression of the Western world. As to the first part of this proposition, 
it has already been stated with far more force by R. E. Osgood, in his book Limited 
War, that the security of the free world depends upon the ability of their leaders 
to convince the American people that they must match the Communist bloc in 
conventional as well as nuclear forces. But Osgood does not cloud the issue by 
plugging Western seapower versus Communist land-power, a concept which, on 
close examination, is found to consist of an arithmetically impossible number of 
half-truths. 


Professor Sokol, having decided (or been commissioned ?) to write about 
seapower, proceeds to ignore his own statement that “ the only clear lesson from 
World War II is that any major conflict requires the best co-operative utilization of 
all branches of military and national policy.”” For what could be more confusing 
to the layman, or disruptive of inter-Service relations, than to publish a book 
purporting to prove that in the second half of the 2oth century seapower, of itself, is 
capable of deciding the fate of great nations as it did in former times? ‘‘ The role 
of the Navy as a primary executor of the national will, therefore, is as important 
today as ever” ; “A knowledge of the basic principles of seapower should be a 
part of the intellectual equipment of all citizens in a democratic state” ; ‘‘ seapower 
is [the West’s] best guardian against aggression by the Communist bloc ”’ ;—such 


1 Being a review of the book Seapower in the Nuclear Age by Anthony E. Sokol 
(Affairs Press, Washington, D.C.) 
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statements are not conducive to co-operation between the Services, each of which 
has an important contribution to make, and none of which can thitik or act inde- 
pendently without weakening the cémbined power of all three. 

In support of his views, the Professor introduces Mahan’s six elements of sea- 
power, pointing out that ‘The advent of the nuclear age, of air-power, and the 
various devices of so-called push-button warfare have a different influence on each 
of these elements.’ But alas, before developing this line of thought, which in itself 
could be a useful exercise, the author tries to improve on Mahan’s genius for the 
lucid statement of seminal ideas. He begins by lumping together under the heading 
of Geography Mahan’s first three “ principle conditions affecting the seapower 
of nations,” namely, geographical position, physical conformation, including as 
connected therewith, natural productions and climate, and extent of territory. 
The Professor prefers Maritime carrying capacity, as embodied mainly in the Merchant 
Marine, and Fighting strength, chiefly represented by the Navy with all its vessels, 
planes, weapons, and other resources. This leaves him free to add, as his last three 
points, Bases and, in general, points at which sea and land meet ; Industrial capacity, 
or a nation’s ability to produce, maintain, repair and renew, and operate and arm 
the various instruments of seapower ; and finally Psychological aptitude, national 
attitudes towards the sea and towards naval warfare, as well as the whole problem 
of morale and a nation’s will to fight. 

Surely this is Gresham’s law of coinage, ‘ bad money drives out good,’ operating 
on the written word. Contrast with the dull, diffuse, deadened sound of Sokol’s 
phrases, the ringing clarity of Mahan himself enumerating his remaining three 
principal conditions of seapower : Number of Population, Character of the People ; 
and Character of the Government, including therein the national institutions. 

Having thus substituted for the genuine elements of Mahan six counterfeit 
ones of his own, Professor Sokol proceeds to elaborate these in terms of the ‘ nuclear 
age.’ At this point the confusion of his mind becomes most apparent. He does 
not define ‘nuclear age.’ Hence he does not distinguish between those factors 
affecting seapower in the 1960s which arise from the discovery and application of 
nuclear physics, and those which arise from the East-West ideological conflict. 
Each is a contemporary phenomenon of an entirely different kind. 

Count Alexis de Tocqueville wrote, in 1833, in his book Democracy in America : 
“There are, at the present time, two great nations in the world which seem to tend 
towards the same end, although they started from different points. I allude to the 
Russians and the Americans. ... The Anglo-American relies upon personal interest 
to accomplish his ends, and gives free scope to the unguided exertions and common 
sense of the citizens ; the Russian centres all authority of society in a single aim : 
the principal instrument of the former is freedom ; of the latter servitude. Their 
starting point is different, and their courses are not the same ; yet each of them seems 
to be marked out by the will of Heaven to sway the destinies of half the globe.” 
This remarkable prophecy, based upon acute observation of the nature of the two 
societies, seems to be more relevant to Professor Sokol’s view of the nuclear age 
than the fight between Communist and anti-Communist, because he draws at length 
upon the geo-political theories of Sir Halford Mackinder, epitomised in the jingle : 

“Who rules East Europe commands the heartland ; 

Who rules the heartland commands the world-island ; 
Who rules the world-island commands the world.” 

“We cannot afford,” says Professor Sokol, ‘‘ to let the Rhineland [Western 

Europe] remain cut up politically into small and impotent States which could be 
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conquered one after another. Seapower must come to the rescue.’’ As the foremost 
seapower in the world is now the United States, Mackinder’s dictum might, he 
suggests, be revised to read : 


** Who rules North America commands the world oceans ; 
Who rules the world oceans commands the world.” 


All this seems to be a very long way from the political and military problems 
of Berlin, Laos, Cuba, Algeria, Tunis, Kuwait, Africa, and South America. 
Indeed, one is inclined to recall, in connection with Mackinder’s high-flown theories 
of watersheds and so on, Bliicher’s comment when urged to occupy the Plateau 
of Langres—the watershed of France—that all he could see in it was the fact that 
if he p-ss-d on it, some of his water would go into the Mediterranean and some into 
the Atlantic. 


Having completed the application of his vague concept of the nuclear age to 
his own weak version of the elements of seapower, the Professor pronounces that 
basic naval doctrine is not receiving the attention it deserves. Worried about 
current predictions of the doom of naval power, he decides that the fruit of Mahan’s 
endeavours is Dead-Sea fruit ; “Since the classical era of seapower, political, 
geographical, and technological conditions have changed considerably and demanded 
a reconsideration of Mahan’s deductions.” Arguing that German naval strategy 
was wrong in World War I, because it tried to challenge the Grand Fleet, instead of 
conducting a guerre de course from the start ; and equally wrong in World War II 
because it dissipated its major warships on a guerre de course instead of concentrating 
them for battle with the British Fleet, the Professor concludes that the selection 
of the best doctrine is a most difficult undertaking, because no-one can accurately 
predict the shape of things to come, or the exact effects of current developments on 
the science and art of war. “It becomes all the more necessary,” he opines, “ to 
adopt the broadest, most comprehensive view possible, since only in that case is 
there a good chance of adapting oneself fast enough to changing circumstances . . . our 
(naval) strategy must be prepared to use the fleet battle, commerce and coastal 
warfare, anti-submarine measures or amphibious operations—for tactical or strategic 
purposes—whatever promises to serve best the ultimate goal of achieving victory 
at an acceptable price.” 


One imagines the author sitting back at this point, saying to himself, “‘ Well, 
I guess that just about covers everything.” Not quite, as far as the reviewer is 
concerned. The Professor has fallen into a trap in another section of his book which 
must, in fairness to uninformed readers, be mentioned. He makes frequent reference 
to the need to protect ‘sea-lanes.’ It cannot be too often stated that the essence 
of seapower lies in the use of ships, economically and safely, in peace and war. It is 
ships which have to be controlled, loaded and unloaded, sailed, and protected during 
their voyages against attack, not ‘ sea-lanes,’ which are but lines on a chart. It is 
enemy ships which have to be sunk, captured, or otherwise denied the use of the sea; 
we do not propose to attack bits of ocean, any more than to protect them. Sound 
views on naval matters cannot be based upon the abstract idea of ‘ sea-lanes,’ rather 
than the concrete one of ships. 


It would be tedious to quote many more of the turgid inconsistencies and flabby 
phrases which abound in this book. But the definition of strategy as “A plan of 
action devised to achieve a certain purpose ’”’ cannot go unremarked. Having based 
his whole case for seapower, and hence the need for more naval forces of all kinds, 
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on the Clausewitzian theory of war, Professor Sokol proceeds to ignore the perfectly 
clear definition of strategy which is the mainspring of Clausewitz’s thought, namely, 
“the employment of the battle as tke means towards the attainment of the object 
of the war.”’ Let us see where Professor Sokol’s thoughts on strategy lead him. The 
missions of seapower, he maintains, are : 

(1) Attrition. 

(2) Assault or invasion—attacking the enemy’s armed forces, land, or 

any other assets. 


(3) Annihilation—the enemy nation as a whole is to be knocked out or 
even wiped out completely, possibly by a single blow. 


In order to avoid the need for rigorous thinking, he adds that it is obvious 
that any future war will involve the employment of all three of these main forms, 
though in varying degrees and in differing combinations to suit particular cir- 
cumstances. But surely you cannot annihilate by degrees? And is annihilation, 
as a mode of war, not contrary to the main thesis of the book ? 


The practical suggestions with which the book concludes do not emerge with 
any force from what has gone before. This is a pity, because the need for powerful 
and highly trained amphibious forces in the Western alliance can be argued con- 
vincingly. President Kennedy has stated that diplomacy and defence are not 
alternatives, one to be used where the other fails. Both must be used to complement 
each other. Many people already believe that the United States and her allies 
need sea, land, and air forces capable of supporting Western diplomacy in its struggle 
to contain Communist expansion. Because of the almost pathological devotion of 
second-rate Service minds, and their lay backers, to seapower, or airpower, or land- 
power, as the case may be, the prospect of achieving sound military establishments 
in the various members of the Western alliance is constantly being prejudiced. 
This much can be said in regard to strategy. First, the Douhet concept of a strategic 
air force, as one which achieves the object of a war without battle, as opposed to 
strategy achieving the object of the war as a result of battle, was proved false in 
World War II. The post-Douhet theory of a nuclear-missile force achieving the 
object of a war without battle is equally false. Pre-occupation with early warning, 
second-strike capability, and civil defence shows that nuclear missile strategy does 
envisage battle. It is true that the scale of such battle would be apocalyptic, but 
battle it would be. If this be accepted, then the main problems of strategy and tactics 
must be to determine how the various forms of armed force should be developed, 
organized, and trained so that each may contribute most effectively to the various 
forms of battle which can be envisaged, should military action have to be resorted to 
in support of policy, or be forced upon us. It is pointless to attempt to invest sea- 
power in the nuclear age with the singular strategic decisiveness which it formerly 
possessed, when the outcome of a fleet action could, of itself, alter the course of history. 
The present book, far from contributing usefully to our military thinking, does nothing 
but confuse the issue. Fortunately, because it is so poorly written, it is unlikely 
to be widely read. 








THE DEFENCE OF NORTH AMERICA 


By Arr VicE-MarsHAL E. J. Kincston-McC.Loucury, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C. 


T is remarkable that the general topic of conversation in the United States 
I and Canada should be war. People there find it difficult to believe that the people 
in this country are not similarly preoccupied with the possibilities of nuclear 
conflict in particular. To the inhabitants of North America the prospect of total 
war is a real one whereas to the average European who has already seen two wars 
of immense destruction, it is apt to seem like a remote and ultimate form of madness. 


Of course, the main reason for this concern is the fact of North American 
proximity over the Pole to the U.S.S.R., making a direct attack on America a 
possibility. Such an attack could assume several forms, though predominantly 
aerospace attack as in I.C.B.M. attack from stationary bases, or by I.R.B.M. from 
submarine and recket ship, or by the presently conventional instrument of super- 
sonic bomber. 


The possibility of the United States being called upon to engage in mortal 
struggle with her nearest and greatest rival has been present in the American 
consciousness since Russia’s first atomic test. Over the years this has resulted in an 
astonishing structure of defence mechanism and organization, involving thousands 
of miles of North American territory and a substantial part of the national income. 


II 


Polar geography dominates the North American idea of total war strategy 
because it revolutionises conventional ideas of longitude and latitude. Such con- 
ventional ideas have provided a convenient way of determining our whereabouts, 
or where and in which direction we are travelling. Traditionally it is thought 
necessary to travel east or west to change longitude, so that one must trace the 
circumference of the earth in the region of the Equator to cover the 360 degrees 
of longitude. In the northern regions, and especially in the Polar region, longitude 
is much easier traversed Polar-wise. In the Polar region the traditional ideas of 
north, south, east, and west have little meaning. Some of the world’s major communi- 
cations, shipping lines, air lines, and even transcontinental railways and trunk 
roads, lie on the Great Circle routes. The possibilities of travel over or under the 
the North Pole involves quite a different concept than simple movement east or 
west. 


In the Polar regions the main part of the northern hemisphere encircles you 
rather than flowing east and west or north and south. Moscow, London, Washington, 
and Tokyo are all almost equidistant from Anchorage in Alaska; and the Aleutian 
Islands, instead of extending southwards, curve round towards Siberia. Greenland, 
too, has a different shape in a Polar projection from what it has in Mercator’s projec- 
tion. In latitudes about 70 degrees it is light day and night-in summer, and dark day 
and night in winter. Since the width of longitude is less in the Polar region that it is 
on the Equator, the time factor in flight is very different. 


The tremendous difficulties against life and work in the Polar regions is well 
exemplified at Thule in Greenland, or, in lesser degree, at Clear in Alaska. There, 
in a scene which looks like a lunar landscape, the giant detectors at first only 
emphasize the suggestion of fantasy. There is, however, nothing really fantastic 
about B.M.E.W.S. (Ballistic Missile Early Warning System) which has a severely 
practical structure and purpose. Its primary attribute is an ability to detect and 
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track objects moving spacewards towards North America and to select the kind of 
object it wishes to find. Having detected it, B.M.E.W.S. can, within seconds, 
determine its place of origin, height, range, speed, and the target it will strike. 


A gigantic grid of communications reports all aerospace activity to N.O.R.A.D. 
headquarters in Colorado Springs. As is now well known, the margin of warning 
for I.C.B.M. is approximately 14 minutes, several times longer than that which we 
will be able to predict about missiles directed at the United Kingdom. What will 
happen in those 14 minutes is the real North American concern. 


The firing of only one isolated rocket or missile at a target in the United States 
is extremely unlikely. It can be assumed that the Soviet Union is not going to 
attack with anything less than a great part of its whole strategic might. Total war 
would then be on, though a final decision on the allied side would be one for the 
President. If he issues the coded order, and the supersonic bombers or ballistic 
rockets get beyond the point of no recall, there is simply no way of saving Russia, 
and possibly Europe as a consequence, from nuclear catastrophe. 


Deterrence was recently defined in these pages as comprising three factors and 
requiring all three to be wholly effective. These factors were described simply 
as solidarity in alliance, the necessary forces to make good the counter-menace, 
and finally the retaliatory factor. All these factors are present within the structure 
of North American defence. 


Ill 


When we look at our atlases today we become aware that the world picture is 
not simply of continents and islands separated or joined by water, frontier, or 
mountain rdtiges. Geographical factors are a separate matter but the world is now 
divided by events into areas of power, areas of strategic importance, and areas of 
danger. Not all of these share simultaneously the same category, though they can 
and often do combine the features of more than one category. 


The two major areas of power in respect of the deterrent and total war are the 
United States and Soviet Russia. The United Kingdom, together with France and 
Germany, could form the basis of a united Europe which might form a third major 
area of power. Western Europe is already an area of power, but Western Europe 
united as a third nuclear power is unlikely with a deterrent value equivalent to the 
United States. The prime difficulties against this possibility are the cost of strategic 
nuclear weapons and the means of their delivery, together with the necessity for 
decision on their use or non-use. 


Apart from the political consequences of such a nuclear unity and policy, it 
could prove economically disastrous for Western Europe. Most important of all, 
West European dependence on strategic nuclear weapons would be a dead-end 
concept because it would leave no room for the manceuvre otherwise possible to 
conventional forces. Other countries, such as India or Israel, could each produce a 
handful of nuclear weapons and the means of delivering them, but in no way through- 
out the forseeable future could they produce a nuclear force which could be decisive 
against either of the two giants, the United States or the U.S.S.R. 


Russia and America are also outstanding areas of danger. Clearly, Western 
Europe is another danger area because its latent power could profoundly affect the 
future of either the United States or Russia. In recent years both these major 
Powers have abandoned ideas of preventive war or pre-emptive blow strategies. 
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In this there has always been the prime difficulty of deciding whether to attack the 
threat posed by the other side, or attempt to destroy the will to war of the opposition. 


The answer to this dilemma has not been resolved because the inierval now 
between attack and retaliation is too short. There is no guarantee that a surprise 
attack will paralyse everything, including the retaliatory forces. The forces of 
retaliation would be on their way before the blows of the attack were felt. 


Russia’s vast extent of land mass could have certain defensive advantages in 
war but Russia does not have a great air defence in depth. Russian Polar defence 
begins at her Arctic coastline, or within a radar margin of it. The North American 
defence system enjoys considerable depth. The DEWline, the Mid-Canada Line, 
and the Pinetree Line, together with the overall contiguous radar coverage, create 
a depth of some thousands of miles. Each warning line calls forth the appropriate 
defence mechanism and provides the whole system with its most valuable need, 
which is time. 

The routes of attack would necessarily be over the Pole and most probably 
from rocket launching bases, both static and mobile, as would be the American 
counter-attack. An air defence of fighters and guided missiles are provided against 
the supersonic bomber, but American active defence against I.C.B.Ms. would rely 
primarily on the perfecting of the Nike Zeus anti-missile missile rocket, which is 
comparable to those likely to form the attack. Much depends on the successful 
completion of the anti-missile missile and the United States is working hard on it. 
Achievement in this field could profoundly affect the deterrent, either confirming its 
validity or rendering it obsolete, depending on which side first reaches operational 
perfection with it. American passive defence would rest very largely on a civil 
defence directing the complete evacuation of endangered cities and the resort to 
shelters. 


IV 


The implications of this total war capacity and defensive machinery, and 
indeed, the total war mentality in North America, cannot be lost on the European. 
An attack on North America by I.C.B.M. must mean a simultaneous attack on 
Western Europe by I.R.B.M. The Russian armies would be dispersed but poised 
until the effect of this first round was known. The United Kingdom particularly 
would be subject to the I.R.B.M. because of her nuclear capacity. It is likely that 
Russia’s submarine campaign would have begun both in the sense of destroying 
the United Kingdom lifeline and subjecting her to missiles from relatively short 
range. It is clear that Western Europe would be heavily involved in such a total 
war and would perhaps be the greatest sufferer of all. 


As already suggested, the outcome of total war could only be decided by the 
military actions of the United States and Russia who alone have the decisive forces 
in this respect. 

An additional feature of the United States defence measures which underlines 
her total war concept is her recourse to reconnaissance satellites. Development in 
this direction was spurred on by the Russian shooting down of the U2 in 1959. 
Since then the United States has put a great deal of energy into military satellites 
for a complex reconnaissance programme. 


The United States now has several Midal satellites in orbit which traverse 
Russia regularly with infra-red equipment which can detect the launching of any 
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rocket. The United States are also developing the Samos photographic recon- 
naissance satellite system which, itis expected, will take pictures showing detail 
which the human eye can only distinguish at a hundred feet or so. These Samos 
pictures will be relayed to the ground stations by radio or returned to earth in 
capsules. As such satellite reconnaissance systems develop, the U2 aircraft will 
seem as primitive as the observation balloons of the first world War seem to us now. 


V 


We must consider what the defence system of North America means largely in 
terms of policy and military concepts, even though it has an effect in other spheres, 
such as the economic and sociological which are not easy to determine. 


North American defence preparations not only defend Canadian and United 
States territory but also protect the rest of the world from the possibility of total war. 
Such a determined defence gives the United States a strong card in the endless poker 
game which goes on over the world’s territory, peoples, and ideology. If, as seems 
reasonable to expect, North American defence systems prevent any initial resort 
to total war there can be no doubt that it is money well spent. If her general pre- 
paredness can prevent local disturbances from blowing up to proportions beyond 
the control of the lesser belligerents, then it too will be more than justified. Deter- 
rence must always be the primary importance of the system. 


It does however imply the necessity of reshaping and reallocating both weapons 
and forces, because the logical outcome of such thoroughness in North American 
defence against total war is a resort to conventional aggression wherever a deterrent 
against it either does not exist or may otherwise prove inadequate. The United 
States’ recent decision to expand her conventional forces in respect of areas other 
than America itself suggests that the Administration is not unaware of the logic 
of their own intensive defence measures for the American continent. Originally, 
North American defence grew out of an instinct of self-preservation, but now the 
United States realizes that it is the mainstay of the free world against the threat of 
Communism anywhere. Aggression could take place over a wide area, in isolated 
instances or simultaneously in several places. In Europe it is conceivable that the 
most promising Communist possibility is to attack on N.A.T.O’s. flanks. Alter- 
natively attack could materialise in the Middle East, in Asia, Africa, and even South 
America, although it is likely that such attack would not be uniformly or even neces- 
sarily military in character. 


Parallel with this appreciation of the scale of weaponry and forces goes also that 
of the problem of command and control. In contrast to the allied difficulties 
experienced in Europe, command in North America ought to be a relatively simple 
matter. The whole area is geographically and, in the broadest sense, politically 
aunit. The Administration recently decided to relieve the three Service departments 
of all responsibility for defence policy, intelligence, plans, and operations. All 
Commanders-in-Chief are now directly responsible to the Defense Department for 
these affairs. Not all the problems have been solved, and this is especially true of 
the size and composition of the military staff in the Defense Department and in the 
elimination of duplication among the three Service departments. 


The idea underlying the North American defence system is not one of negative 
and rather pointless ‘ massive retaliation.’ It really is a defence system, however 
inadequate some people may feel it to be ; it does provide a deterrent, a warning, 
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a counter-attack ability against conventional bombers, an anti-missile missile defence, 
and a passive or civil defence. 


It is true that man’s view of war and its necessity is strongly coloured by his 
position on the earth’s surface and his proximity to the conflict at the time. For the 
West, such urgency as we must all feel in respect of defence everywhere must be 
informed by an awareness of what others have to face in their own spheres. It is, 
after all, one world and one problem, but there is no cure-all save painstaking 
diligent work and clear thinking in defence. 


Somewhere between the obsession of the North American with the total war 
concept and the apparent indifference of the average European to such a likelihood, 
backed by his preoccupation with cold and local war problems, must lie a true aware- 
ness of the present situation. The human race, or large parts of it, have faced anni- 
hilation before, though at no other time with such absolute certainty of its achievement. 
That this does not happen can only be ensured by a complete identity of interest in 
which other, as well as extreme, possibilities are not neglected. 











THE MANAGEMENT OF WEAPON SYSTEM 
DEVELOPMENT 


By R. P. WADE, GENERAL DyNAMICS CORPORATION 
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whether private or government agency—could control the progress of all the 

elements in the weapon. Many elements would be ‘off the shelf’ items developed 
for general purpose and used in many weapons. Technology was relatively stable 
and a weapon system would remain in use for Io years or more. Each fighting 
Service had three or four weapons systems and could develop alternative designs 
of new systems before making a final choice. 


|: the past, weapons were fairly simple to develop and a prime contractor— 


Today, and in the future, weapons systems are growing increasingly complex 
and more specialized. Many parallel sub-systems require development, often by 
different contractors, and all over the same period of time. These sub-systems, 
i.e., guidance, control, propulsion, etc., require close co-ordination at all stages 
of development to ensure completion of the overall programme. A minor failure 
or delay in a sub-system during development, which might be overlooked by the 
project manager amongst so many details, could mean a long delay at some later 
stage. Technology of weapon systems is constantly changing, with a short life for 
the weapons in service, as shown in Fig. 1. 
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The trend is toward an increasing cost for major weapons systems with 
higher orders of complexity with each new system. Due to specialization, small 
increments of increased capability are continually being added, but these are often 
marginal in relation to overall weapon system effectiveness. The cumulative total 
of relatively small individual cost increases renders obsolete the system budget 
estimates; thereby jeopardizing the completion and operational service of the 
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weapon system. Rear-Admiral Schoech, U.S.N., stated recently “... in very 
many cases we realize 10 per cent. increase (in capability) . . . but we pay for it 
with a 50 per cent. decrease in reliability and a 100 per cent. increase in cost.” 


The first attempt to control these developments was the use of project 
managers for the major phases of design and testing, the various tasks in each 
phase being manually scheduled and correlated with parallel tasks in the many 
sub-systems. Inevitably the tasks and the schedules changed—new research 
information changed tasks, jobs took longer than planned—resulting in the constant 
need to reschedule and re-correlate. Quoting the builders of the nuclear powered 
submarine, U.S.S. Robert E. Lee, at Newport News shipyard: ‘ Information; 
printed, verbal, and rumoured; poured in. We made our bar charts. We believe 
they were good bar charts and they got our programme started. But things change, 
equipment delivery dates, test requirements, construction time, design. This 
would start a whole new chain . . . leading to a new bar chart. This became an 
almost continuous process, and eventually created resentment and lack of faith.” 


Scheduling was not the complete answer to the problems encountered—the 
necessary changes due to slippage in the programme, and to design changes, 
caused a constant flux in the schedules. Where designers and engineers might 
spend a small proportion of their time on administrative business in an unchanging 
programme, when schedules vary constantly, they now have to devote more time 
to administrative matters at the expense of their constructive work. An apparently 
unimportant event could easily be overlooked amongst the continual changes, 
yet this event could mean a major delay in the future. In the U.S.A. missile 
programme a two-week delay in designing and producing a gyroscope bearing 
caused a delay of four weeks in the shipment of the inertial guidance system. The 
resulting delay in the delivery of the missile for testing was compounded, due to 
the shortage of launch facilities, and the necessary queuing for these facilities; 
the final slippage in actual flight test of the missile was three months. The net 
results were longer development times and more costly weapons. 


A fairly typical bar chart showing the development of a missile guidance 
system is shown in Fig. 2. The requirements of the contract called for the develop- 
ment of new types, circuits, and parts for the guidance system, and made necessary 
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the assembly of prototype modules in each sub-system. The modules were to 
be designed and built in parallel; the completion date being the date that the final 
module was completed. The solid bars on the chart, for the different modules, 
show the time that the responsible engineers estimated it would take to complete 
the sub-assemblies. The same engineers gave revised estimates of the completion 
dates two months later; these are shown by the cross-hatched increases on the 
bar chart and vary from zero to four weeks. Another two months later the times 
were revised again as shown by the dotted portions on the bar chart; in most cases, 
four to eight weeks being added to the completion dates. As the bar chart shows, 
from the original estimates where there were several weeks in hand before the 
required completion date—‘ slack time ’—the position has deteriorated until one 
of the prototype modules would be six weeks late. However, there would be further 
delays in the programme because the different sub-systems’ modules are interrelated 
and one would await late information from another. 


The new technology, with its increasing complexity, also contains a powerful 
tool to bring order to this ‘jungle’ of details—the electronic digital computer, 
capable of handling large numbers of parallel and consecutive items and their 
inter-relationships. By allying these high-speed computers and linear programming 
with modern methods of management, and some use of statistical theory to account 
for time variations, it is possible to control the development programme. In 
principle, a data collection system is inaugurated and this data is then processed 
such that management can readily recognize potential trouble spots and can check 
on progress. Even with these aids, the most important criteria of the programme 
is the willing support of the bottom level supervision, who must supply the data 
and carry out any corrective measures. Without their support, any programme 
will fail. 


To accomplish this programme it is necessary to analyze completely, and in 
detail, the whole of the weapon system development. From the first step taken 
in the development, through all the intermediate tasks required, down to the final 
completion, every part must be analyzed. Initially this seems an enormous amount 
of extra work; however, all these tasks have to be analyzed and assigned eventually 
during the progress of the development programme. Therefore, the same work 
is really being done at the start of the programme. This analysis would normally 
be carried out by the project manager and his aides working with the development 
supervision in small groups. They may start at the first task and work through 
all the intermediate tasks to the final one; they may start with the final task and 
work back, through what is needed to accomplish it, to the starting task. They 
will undoubtedly have to examine the programme several times in order to ensure 
that all the required tasks have been included and that all are in their correct 
sequence. This analysis can be conducted at several levels: at the overall weapon 
system level for use by the project management and military Services; in greater 
detail at the main system level; and in still more detail at the sub-system level. 
The tasks at each level must be consistent; the summation of the tasks at the 
sub-system level must equal the task at the main system level. For instance, when 
the overall weapon system task is the design and development of a missile guidance 
system the equivalent main system task would be the design and development 
of the various components of the guidance system and the sub-system tasks would 
be the design and development of the individual components—divided into their 
various circuits, valves, etc. 
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weapon system. Rear-Admiral Schoech, U.S.N., stated recently “. .. in very 
many cases we realize 10 per cent. increase (in capability) . . . but we pay for it 
with a 50 per cent. decrease in reliability and a 100 per cent. increase in cost.” 

The first attempt to control these developments was the use of project 
managers for the major phases of design and testing, the various tasks in each 
phase being manually scheduled and correlated with parallel tasks in the many 
sub-systems. Inevitably the tasks and the schedules changed—new research 
information changed tasks, jobs took longer than planned—tresulting in the constant 
need to reschedule and re-correlate. Quoting the builders of the nuclear powered 
submarine, U.S.S. Robert E. Lee, at Newport News shipyard: ‘ Information; 
printed, verbal, and rumoured; poured in. We made our bar charts. We believe 
they were good bar charts and they got our programme started. But things change, 
equipment delivery dates, test requirements, construction time, design. This 
would start a whole new chain . . . leading to a new bar chart. This became an 
almost continuous process, and eventually created resentment and lack of faith.” 

Scheduling was not the complete answer to the problems encountered—the 
necessary changes due to slippage in the programme, and to design changes, 
caused a constant flux in the schedules. Where designers and engineers might 
spend a small proportion of their time on administrative business in an unchanging 
programme, when schedules vary constantly, they now have to devote more time 
to administrative matters at the expense of their constructive work. An apparently 
unimportant event could easily be overlooked amongst the continual changes, 
yet this event could mean a major delay in the future. In the U.S.A. missile 
programme a two-week delay in designing and producing a gyroscope bearing 
caused a delay of four weeks in the shipment of the inertial guidance system. The 
resulting delay in the delivery of the missile for testing was compounded, due to 
the shortage of launch facilities, and the necessary queuing for these facilities; 
the final slippage in actual flight test of the missile was three months. The net 
results were longer development times and more costly weapons. 

A fairly typical bar chart showing the development of a missile guidance 
system is shown in Fig. 2. The requirements of the contract called for the develop- 
ment of new types, circuits, and parts for the guidance system, and made necessary 
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the assembly of prototype modules in each sub-system. The modules were to 
be designed and built in parallel; the completion date being the date that the final 
module was completed. The solid bars on the chart, for the different modules, 
show the time that the responsible engineers estimated it would take to complete 
the sub-assemblies. The same engineers gave revised estimates of the completion 
dates two months later; these are shown by the cross-hatched increases on the 
bar chart and vary from zero to four weeks. Another two months later the times 
were revised again as shown by the dotted portions on the bar chart; in most cases, 
four to eight weeks being added to the completion dates. As the bar chart shows, 
from the original estimates where there were several weeks in hand before the 
required completion date—‘ slack time ’—the position has deteriorated until one 
of the prototype modules would be six weeks late. However, there would be further 
delays in the programme because the different sub-systems’ modules are interrelated 
and one would await late information from another. 


The new technology, with its increasing complexity, also contains a powerful 
tool to bring order to this ‘jungle’ of details—the electronic digital computer, 
capable of handling large numbers of parallel and consecutive items and their 
inter-relationships. By allying these high-speed computers and linear programming 
with modern methods of management, and some use of statistical theory to account 
for time variations, it is possible to control the development programme. In 
principle, a data collection system is inaugurated and this data is then processed 
such that management can readily recognize potential trouble spots and can check 
on progress. Even with these aids, the most important criteria of the programme 
is the willing support of the bottom level supervision, who must supply the data 
and carry out any corrective measures. Without their support, any programme 
will fail. 


To accomplish this programme it is necessary to analyze completely, and in 
detail, the whole of the weapon system development. From the first step taken 
in the development, through all the intermediate tasks required, down to the final 
completion, every part must be analyzed. Initially this seems an enormous amount 
of extra work; however, all these tasks have to be analyzed and assigned eventually 
during the progress of the development programme. Therefore, the same work 
is really being done at the start of the programme. This analysis would normally 
be carried out by the project manager and his aides working with the development 
supervision in small groups. They may start at the first task and work through 
all the intermediate tasks to the final one; they may start with the final task and 
work back, through what is needed to accomplish it, to the starting task. They 
will undoubtedly have to examine the programme several times in order to ensure 
that all the required tasks have been included and that all are in their correct 
sequence. This analysis can be conducted at several levels: at the overall weapon 
system level for use by the project management and military Services; in greater 
detail at the main system level; and in still more detail at the sub-system level. 
The tasks at each level must be consistent; the summation of the tasks at the 
sub-system level must equal the task at the main system level. For instance, when 
the overall weapon system task is the design and development of a missile guidance 
system the equivalent main system task would be the design and development 
of the various components of the guidance system and the sub-system tasks would 
be the design and development of the individual components—divided into their 
various circuits, valves, etc. 
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As all the tasks are being defined and arranged in the chronological sequence 
in which they must be accomplished, the start of each task is made a particular 
event which must occur at a point in time. The events must be well defined and 
occur at a time that everyone can easily recognize, e.g., “‘ begin drop test of nose 
cone, March 18th”’ rather than “ drop testing of nose cone,’’ as the latter takes 
place over a period of time and is not a precise date. These ‘events’ are used by 
the computer in calculations on the programme and must be exact for this reason. 


Once the tasks to be accomplished, and their starting or ending events are 
defined, a flow chart can be made, showing each task as an arrow leading from 
its starting circled event, to its ending circled event. A simplified example of such 
a flow chart is shown in Fig. 3; the circles represent events and the arrows represent 
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tasks leading to the events. The diagram is grossly oversimplified; a typical flow 
chart, or ‘ network,’ for a weapon main system would have up to 1,000 events, 
while below this level would be sub-systems each with their own flow chart. The 
total number of main systems in the Polaris programme is over 20—ballistic shell, 
flight controls, re-entry body, exercise head, guidance, propulsion, check-out 
equipment, ground handling, etc.—and in the Skybolt development the total 
number of events considered is in the region of 40,000. The flow chart shows the 
relationship of the events and the tasks leading to them; sometimes two tasks 
have to be accomplished to achieve one event, as in event 4 (fuselage drawings 
completed) where task 2-4 would be the preparation of the fuselage drawings and 
task 3-4 would be the preparation of engine installation drawings. At a lower 
level, the task 2-4 would be sub-divided into a series of consecutive smaller tasks, 
each with its own event to achieve. To achieve these lower level events it would 
often be necessary to complete part of the tasks 3-4 (engine installation drawings) 
and 2-5 (wing drawings). Hence a complete network would exist at the lower 
level, but would be consistent with the flow chart in Fig. 3. 
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Having defined the tasks, and constructed the flow chart of tasks and events, 
the resources necessary and the time required to complete the tasks can be 
estimated. The project management working with the development supervision 
will make these estimates, usually at the same time as the tasks are defined. The 
resources would consist of manpower—engineers, technical assistants, experimental 
workers, production shop workers—specialized machines, test equipment, and 
facilities, i.e., factory and office space. The estimates of time would not be accurate, 
past experience proves this! However they would be the best and most authori- 
tative that are available. The development supervision would be asked for three 
estimates of the time required in an attempt to refine their judgment: 

(1) The most optimistic time, which would only be attained if everything 
went perfectly, called t,. 
(2) The most likely time, which would be met with normal ‘ hold-ups’ and 
‘snags,’ called t,,. 
(3) The most pessimistic time, which would occur with above normal troubles, 
called t,. 
These three times are considered by probability theory with an expected time 
t., where t, = 1/6 (t, + 4t, + t,), which would be used for the task scheduling. 
It must be emphasized that these expected times are still estimates; the validity 
of these estimates can be challenged, and certainly the further away the events 
being considered, the more inaccurate the estimates of the expected time would 
be. However, even acknowledging the errors involved, it still remains that 
estimates of the time required have to be made, and these represent the best that 
the technical staff, responsible for completing the tasks, can provide. 

After considering task 2 to 4 on the flow chart (Fig. 3) and examining the 
sub-tasks in preparing the fuselage drawings, the following times are estimated: 

Most optimistic: 54 weeks. 
Most likely: 58 weeks. 
Pessimistic: 68 weeks. 


Then the expected time t, is 1/6 (54 + 4 x 58 + 68) = 59 weeks. 

In a similar manner, the expected times can be found for all the other tasks 
in the development programme, and these times in weeks are shown above the 
arrows for their respective tasks in the flow chart of Fig. 3. To go from the starting 
event to the final event 15, there are several alternative paths across the flow chart, 
each of these paths consisting of tasks which are interdependent and sequential. 
The time taken on each path is calculated by summating the expected times of 
the individual tasks on the path. The path that takes the longest time is called 
the ‘critical path’ and represents the sequence of events and tasks that require 
the greatest expected time to accomplish. For example, from Fig 3: 




















Total expected | Slack time 
Path Events Time-weeks | weeks 
I I, 2, 3, 10, 12 to 15 117 | 105 
3 | %0Bi4eFs 23,12 to. 25 222 | 0) 
4 I, 2, 5, 8, 11, 12 to 15 202 | 20 
5 I, 2,6, 9, II, 12 to 15 202 | 20 





Path 3 takes the longest time and is the critical path; while the others have free 
or ‘ slack’ time, to the extent that they could be completed before the critical path. 
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The contract for the weapon system development usually gives a required 
completion date: in the rare situation when the critical path has an expected 
completion time before the scheduled date, there is no initial problem for the 
managers of the system. When the critical path exceeds the scheduled completion 
date, steps would have to be taken to speed up the tasks. In re-considering the 
tasks and estimated times, it is of prime importance to examine the resulting costs. 
This can be done by converting the required resources—man-power, facilities, 
machines—needed for the various tasks of the programme into money equivalents. 
Increased allocation of resources to speed up tasks on the critical path can then be 
evaluated in terms of increased cost, and those selected which minimize the cost. 
In reducing the total expected time of the critical path, care must be taken that 
some other path does not become critical. Paths with slack time may also need 
evaluating in terms of cost, as by stretching out some tasks the costs may be lowered 
without making the path critical as regards time. 

Thus, while the flow chart layout will remain unchanged, the expected times 
and the resources required for the various tasks will have been amended. This 
flow chart now becomes the pre-plan for the development programme, giving 
scheduled completion dates, resources to use, and costs for the various tasks. As 
the development progresses, the plan inevitably changes; tasks will take longer 
than expected; applied research will produce results causing alterations; the 
military Services will create new requirements; the programme must be modified 
to allow for these changes. At regular intervals, possibly monthly or bi-weekly, 
the project manager and the technical supervisor should examine their estimates 
of completion dates and revise any that need modifying. The flow chart should 
be revised and new completion dates and resources for the various tasks evaluated. 
Once again, several alternative ways of allocating resources could occur and the 
alternative minimizing costs would be used. To stmmarize, there would be a con- 
tinual feedback from the development programme to the control plan; the control 
would evaluate the method to attain the objective—fixed end date of programme 
—with mimimum cost. The control plan would alter the development programme 
in accordance with the best method. 

In developing simple weapon systems most contractors, by past experience, 
managerial know-how, and intuition, carry out a control programme similar to 
that outlined above without formalizing their procedures. When the number 
of tasks and events rise into the tens of thousands, it becomes impossible to manage 
and control the development programme ‘manually,’ either by past experience 
or by control programmes, as shown in the simplified example shown previously. 
The labour necessary to calculate the expected times—“ find the total times of 
each path,’ “find the critical path,” ‘‘do these for several alternatives ’’—can 
well be imagined enormous. Instead, the electronic computer has to be used to 
perform the required calculations at high speed. 

A flow chart is established; the tasks and events defined * the resources 
necessary for each task and the optimistic, most likely, and pessimistic times, 
estimated. This information is then prepared for use by the computer. The 
computer can calculate the expected time for each task, based on the three 
estimates given, and also the cost of each task from the required resources and 
average unit costs. The computer can summate the expected times of the tasks 
on each path; scan the resulting total times of each path to identify the critical 
path, and calculate the slack times on the non-critical paths. Various alternative 
distributions of resources, to achieve the desired completion date, can rapidly be 
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examined on the computer, to establish the one that minimizes cost. After a 
decision has been made as to which alternative to use, the computer can rapidly 
calculate the scheduled completion dates of all the tasks involved in the development 
programme. As the development progresses, the regular reports on the programme, 
and re-estimates of times, can be used by the computer to evaluate total times and 
high-light potential trouble areas, where expected times exceed the scheduled times. 
If the programme has to be altered or amended, the revised programme can be 
quickly checked by the computer and new scheduled completion dates calculated. 
This gives the manager of the weapon system development programme a valuable 
tool to assess the progress of the programme, to foresee any difficulties, and to keep 
costs to a minimum. 

What are the drawbacks of this management control system? The first and 
obvious one is the amount of work entailed in analyzing the weapon system 
development, and estimating the times and resources necessary for the various 
tasks. However, in completing the development, these estimates have to be made 
in order to apply resources to the required tasks. The alternatives are not whether 
to make estimates or not, but whether to make estimates responsibly with the 
best knowledge available, or to make them almost unknowingly as the programme 
develops. Criticism can be made of the time required from technical personnel 
that would better be devoted to the weapon system design, but hard experience 
indicates that far more technical time can be lost due to trouble spots and bottle- 
necks arising from the lack of a control programme. Up to recently the Skybolt 
(GAM-874) development programme had used over 5,000 man-hours on a similar 
management control programme, of which 700 man-hours were for technical 
personnel. The actual cost of the programme is relatively small. The computer 
costs are low, as the linear programming techniques used are mathematically 
simple, and the number of administrative and clerical personnel required is small. 
On one Polaris sub-system, costing £640,000 over an 18-month period, the cost 
of the management control system was £1,000. A more fundamental drawback 
is the accuracy, or inaccuracy, of the method; the estimates of time and resources 
are the best that can be made, but they are only as good as knowledge and foresight 
can make them, and events beyond immediate control will undoubtedly change 
some of them. Even so, these still remain the best available estimates with the 
highest accuracy obtainable at this time. 

This paper considers only the development of weapon systems. It does not 
consider the equally important system analysis and study, nor the applied research. 
The management control procedure presented enables future trouble spots to be 
identified, alternative courses of action considered, decisions made, and corrective 
action taken. The control procedure itself does none of these, it only provides 
the managers of the weapon system development with a mears of seeing the 
problems so that they can make the necessary decisions. Various parts of this 
control procedure have been used successfully on private and government contracts 
in the United States and Canada, on programmes as varied as a 43-storey skyscraper 
in Montreal, the Polaris Fleet Ballistic Missile programme, and the F.B.M. nuclear 
submarine programme; as well as airplane development and harbour construction 
on the West Coast. It is presented in the hope that it will enable us to ‘ cope’ in 
control of programme effectiveness. 

The writer would like to thank General Dynamics Corporation for encouraging 
this study. However, the opinions and procedures are not necessarily those of 
General Dynamics Corporation. 








THE RETIREMENT OF THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE 


By Brian Bonp we 


relinquished today the duties of the Command of Her Majesty’s Army, a 
post of honour and distinction which he has held since 16th July, 1856.” 
Thus began the Duke’s laconic farewell order on his last day as Commander-in- 
Chief, 31st October, 1895. Behind it lay years of manceuvring and intrigue by 
prominent politicians and generals, and members of the Royal Family, that would 
be better left undisturbed if their sum effect had been merely the enforced 
retirement of a kindly and rather pathetic old gentlemen of 76. In fact, however, 
far more was at stake. By ousting the last Royal occupant from the highest office 
in the Army, the Government at last united theory and practice and severed the 
historic ties personally connecting the Sovereign with that service ; a connection 
that Queen Victoria had constantly and effectively exploited. In this respect, the 
Duke’s retirement was the natural, though belated, complement to the abolition of 
the purchase of commissions which Cardwell had secured in 1871 in spite of Royal 
opposition. Viewed from another angle, it removed one of the chief obstacles to 
the creation of a General Staff and, ultimately, of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence. 


" ) ere MARSHAL H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G., 


The Duke of Cambridge, who from his massive equestrian statue in Whitehall 
seems to scowl in the direction of the present War Office, was a most colourful 
character. Fanatically interested in the Army from a parade-ground point of 
view, he was never happier than when holding inspections or watching sham-fights. 
He had commanded the Guards’ Division in the Crimean war, displaying personal 
courage but only mediocre military talent. His oaths were notorious and his clerical 
work prodigious. He had married an actress against the Queen’s, his cousin’s, 
wishes, but as regards the Army their views were equally conservative. Almost 
without exception the numerous soldiers and statesmen who had to work with the 
Duke have testified to his charming personality. 


On the other hand opinion is also unanimous as to the harmful results of his 
long tenure of office. Viscount Wolseley, whom the Duke at times irritated almost 
beyond endurance, explained the latter’s attitude in a comment he made at the end 
of his career. ‘‘ Educated to believe in the Army as he found it, because it had 
been made by the great Duke of Wellington, he honestly and firmly believed that 
what had been created by such a master of war must be the best for all time.” 
“He must have been a great nuisance,’ wrote Sir Henry Ponsonby, the Queen’s 
Private Secretary from 1870 to 1895. ‘‘ At a time when army reform was under 
discussion he was not just conservative but hopelessly reactionary, and not only 
opposed change but quarrelled with those who proposed it.’’ Even the Queen 
was aware of his limitations. Writing to her Secretary in 1890, she referred to 
“the dear Duke of Cambridge ” as “ retrograde and old-fashioned ”’ in contrast to 
her son Arthur, Duke of Connaught. 


The Duke’s natural conservatism was increased by his distrust of political 
interference in the Army which, he feared, would make military advancement 
dependent on party politics. He seemed unable to comprehend what had been 
finally established by Sir James Graham’s Committee in 1860; that the Secretary 
for War was ultimately responsible to Parliament for every aspect of the Army and, 
consequently, that the Commander-in-Chief was his subordinate. The Duke’s first 
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loyalty was to the Crown. Friction was inevitable, and grew more intense with 
increasing years and the advent of Wolseley to the War Office. 


It was unfortunate for the development of the Army that the Duke of 
Cambridge had established a ‘ life-interest ’ in his office of General Commanding-in- 
Chief! before a determined reformer, Edward Cardwell, came to the War Office in 
1868. The latter asserted his theoretical authority over the Duke by the War 
Office Act of 1870, and in the following year inveigled him out of his independent 
office at the Horse Guards and into rooms at the War Office in Pall Mall. There 
was even talk of restricting the Duke’s tenure of office to the normal period for 
staff officers of five years, but nothing came of it. Not even Cardwell could persuade 
the Duke to contemplate a Chief of Staff, and later reformers like Hugh Childers 
were baulked in their efforts by his obdurate rearguard action. 


A new movement for the reform of Army and Navy administration gatherec 
impetus in the late 1880s. The fate of General Gordon impressed on the public the 
Government’s incompetence in foreign affairs; Russian advance was thought to 
menace India; and in 1887-88 the German Army was largely increased. Early 
in 1888 Lord Charles Beresford resigned from the Board of Admiralty because, he 
alleged, insufficient preparations were being made for war and his proposals were 
ignored. His action was reinforced in May by Lord Wolseley, then Adjutant-General, 
who declared in a rare visit to the House of Lords that the Army was similarly 
disorganized and would be unable, in event of war, even to guarantee the safety 
of London. These gestures, the new interest in the problems of Imperial Defence, 
and the need for a General Staff, fostered by the writing of Sir Charles Dilke and 
Spenser Wilkinson, made Government action imperative. One of the immediate 
results was the summoning, in June, 1888, of a Royal Commission under the 
chairmanship of Lord Hartington to investigate the administration of the Naval 
and Military Departments. 


The Commission was one of the most distinguished ever to investigate the 
armed Services. Besides the chairman, Lord Hartington, there were two other 
former tenants of the War Office in W. H. Smith and Henry Campbell-Bannerman; 
Major-General Henry Brackenbury represented the War Office; and Lord Randolph 
Churchill the school of financial retrenchment. Most important of all, for his future 
work on the Committee of Imperial Defence, was the unobtrusive Secretary, Sir G. S. 
Clarke, later Lord Sydenham. 


The Queen supported the investigation. She agreed that the state of both 
Services was ‘“‘ very unsatisfactory,” but clearly expected the blame to fall on 
Lord George Hamilton and Edward Stanhope, First Lord of the Admiralty and 
Secretary for War respectively. “‘ Lord George and Mr. Stanhope,” she wrote to 
the Prime Minister, Lord Salisbury, “ always declare all is right, which we know 
it is not.” 


The Commission’s Second Report, that concerned with the internal 
administration of the War Office, was signed on 11th February, 1890; and by 
coincidence the same day marked the publication of Spenser Wilkinson’s influential 
essay, “The Brain of an Army.” Wilkinson’s account of the German General 
Staff, which under the Chief of the Staff, von Moltke, had exercised effective 
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command, increased the Duke of Cambridge’s suspicion that the office of Chief of 
the Staff was merely a flimsy disguise for a rival Commander-in-Chief. 


In the same month the climate of Royal opinion was further agitated by a 
provocative and incautiously worded article by Wolseley on the present lack of 
leadership in the Army, published in Harper's Magazine. Wolseley’s well-meaning 
but tactless incursions into print were notorious, but the Duke’s choleric reactions 
exemplify precisely one of the charges of the Hartington Report: that he used his 
rank and favoured position to stifle well-informed military criticism. ‘‘ The 
Adjutant-General,’”’ he wrote to Ponsonby on 17th February, “ is, as regards myself, 
very much in the position that the Permament Under-Secretary ... is to the 
Secretary of State,’’ and he vainly anticipated that the Queen would write 
Wolseley a private note, saying it would be much better for him as Adjutant-General 
“not to publish anything or even to speak as seldom as possible on army matters.” 

Into this highly-charged atmosphere the Hartington Report burst like a 
bombshell. The principal obstacle to efficiency, they found, was excessive centrali- 
zation of power and responsibility in the office of the Commander-in-Chief, which 
was crippling the activity of the other departments. The latter being moribund, 
the Government was increasingly dependent for information upon committees: 
seven independent committees, for instance, had advised the Secretary for War 
on the defences of Bermuda. 

The Report went to the root of the problem in stating: “‘ While the responsibility 
of the Secretary of State may in theory be as complete as . . . the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, in practice it differs in that the Commander-in-Chief directly approaches 
the throne as regards certain army matters, while there is no similar direct approach 
by any naval officer.’’ “It has been contended,” the Report continued, “ that the 
existence of the office of Commander-in-Chief in,its present form is essential to 
the maintenance of the Royal Prerogative of the Sovereign as head of the Army. 
We are unable to accept this view.’’ Unfortunately the Commission prefixed these 
trenchant statements with a glowing tribute to the Duke of Cambridge, who had, 
they said in effect, by his industry, popularity, and unrivalled experience, made a 
valiant attempt to work an unworkable system. Future changes, including some 
form of General Staff, and a permament War Office Council, would certainly involve 
a reduction in status and responsibilities for the Commander-in-Chief, if indeed the 
office was not abolished, but such changes, the Report suggested ambiguously, 
should take place ‘‘ at the occurrence of a vacancy in the office of Commander-in- 
Chief, or at any favourable opportunity.” 

The Queen was furious. On 20th March she wrote to Ponsonby of “ this really 
abominable report ’’ which, unreasonably, she found additionally shocking because 
it ‘emanated from a Conservative Government.’’ When Ponsonby first informed 
her, on 3rd February, of the proposal to abolish the office of Commander-in-Chief, 
she wrote in the margin: ‘‘ This cannot be allowed for one moment, and Sir Henry 
should take steps to prevent this being even discussed.”” She refused to accept the 
Prime Minister’s assurances that the office could be abolished without altering her 
position as regards the Army; and as late as 30th April, she was writing: “‘ One 
of the greatest prerogatives of the Sovereign is the direct communication, with an 
immovable and non-political officer of high rank, about the Army... .” 

Meanwhile, though her unfortunate Secretary could hardly prevent discussion 
of the Report, the Queen took steps to ensure that it would be still-born. On 25th 
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March Sir Henry Ponsonby was able to reassure the Duke of Cambridge that the 
Queen, finding Wolseley averse to abolishing the office of Commander-in-Chief, 
had arranged a meeting between him, Lord Salisbury, and W. H. Smith (the Conser- 
vative leader of the House of Commons). To the Prime Minister’s delicate hint that 
the Duke of Cambridge’s successor should not be a Royal Prince, the Queen replied, 
“it was unnecessary to discuss this question now, as the Duke of Cambridge would 
continue as Commander-in-Chief for some years to come.” 


Wolseley’s attitude is interesting. There is no doubt that he cherished 
ambitions to hold the supreme rank himself, but the more charitable and likely 
explanation is that, while holding progressive military opinions, he was 
politically conservative and believed that the Army could best be reformed from 
within the War Office by a soldier with overall responsibility. This view is borne 
out by his later championship of the Duke of Connaught for that role. 


Sir Henry Ponsonby having tactfully prepared the astonished and intransigent 
Duke by suggesting that he might with advantage relinquish some of his anomalous 
responsibilities such as the manufacture of Ordnance, the blow that a War Office 
Council was to be formed fell less heavily. By the end of April, 1890, with 
Edward Stanhope’s promise that the post of Adjutant-General would be refilled in 
the autumn without the creation of a Chief of the Staff, the old Duke’s position was, 
for the time being, secured. 


The Queen, however, did not rest content with what was almost certain to be 
a temporary victory on behalf of her cousin. Already, during the crisis of the 
Hartington Report, she was scheming to manipulate the highest military commands 
for the benefit of her third son and seventh child, Arthur, Duke of Connaught,® whom 
in 1886 she had placed in command of the forces in the Bombay Presidency after 
several months of controversy with the War and India Offices. The Duke of 
Connaught was, by all accounts, a keen soldier, but his rapid promotion was bound 
to cause adverse comment in the profession where subtleties of rank and honours 
are most keenly and jealously studied. 


Sir Frederick Roberts had fought his way to the office of Commander-in-Chief 
in India by a series of brilliant campaigns, culminating in the Afghan War of 
1879-80, and was due to return home in the autumn of 1890. The Queen coveted 
the succession for her son, as Ponsonby informed the Duke of Cambridge on 13th 
February, and was likely to be successful unless a more distinguished general came 
forward as a rival. The problem hinged on the office of Adjutant-General at home— 
second in importance only to that of Commander-in-Chief—which Wolseley was 
also due to vacate in the autumn. If Roberts succeeded Wolseley the way would 
be clear for the Duke of Connaught in India. But here the Duke of Cambridge 
asserted himself, strongly objecting to Roberts as his deputy on the grounds that: 
“Having been Commander-in-Chief in India he would not submit himself to a 
higher military authority with comfort to himself.” In other words the Duke had 
suffered too much from Wolseley to tolerate another soldier with independent ideas.‘ 
He was also averse to Sir Redvers Buller, then Quartermaster-General, who was 





3 Duke of Connaught (1850-1942). 1865-68 Cadet at R.M.A. Woolwich, 1869-70 
service in Canada during Fenian ‘invasion,’ 1871 Captain, 1876 Lieutenant-Colonel, 
1880 Major-General, 1882 Commanded ist Guards’ Brigade in Egypt but was held in 
reserve at battle of Tel-el-Kebir, 1886-90 Commander-in-Chief, Bombay Presidency. 


4 Also he shared the prejudice against Indian officers, more common among British 
officers before the amalgamation of the Indian and European armies in 1860. 
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“so rough,’”’ and thought the best choice would be Lieutenant-General Sir George 
Harman (the Duke’s Military Secretary 1885-92), who possessed the essential 
qualities of being “‘ active, a good rider, a perfect gentleman, an excellent soldier !’’ 


Stanhope meanwhile had offered Roberts the post of Adjutant-General, to the 
latter’s satisfaction and his own later embarrassment. Lord Salisbury, baulked 
over the proposed retirement of the Duke of Cambridge, was determined that the 
Duke of Connaught would not, at least for some years, become Commander-in-Chief 
in India. In April he communicated this unpalatable decision to the Queen who 
was on holiday in France. Ponsonby, as usual, was the recipient of the Queen’s 
irritation. Both Roberts and Lord Cross (Secretary of State for India), she wrote 
him on 30th April, had assured her that her son merited the appointment, and she 
added bitterly: “ If this goes on, no Prince can serve. What is so offensive to the 
Queen is the sort of way in which Lord Salisbury treats the idea as so absurd and 
impossible. The Queen will not discuss it with him, she feels too grieved for that... .” 


Lord Salisbury, like previous Prime Ministers in an emergency, sent for Wolseley 
and asked him to go to India. But Wolseley was not deceived. “I see through 
the little game,”’ he wrote to Ponsonby on gth May, “ which is to pretend that there 
is some serious emergency threatening in India as an excuse for having refused to 
allow the Duke of Connaught to go there.’’ Wolseley declined on the grounds of 
ill-health (he was then suffering a recurrent attack of Indian fever), but his real 
reason was, as he bluntly told Stanhope, that as ‘‘ profound peace reigns in India, 
to go there would be to me professional suicide.’’ Wolseley, who thought the Duke 
of Connaught had been unfairly treated by the Government, made a generous proposi- 
tion for the Queen to see. He (Wolseley) would take the Command at Aldershot 
if the Duke of Connaught would like the senior Command in Ireland. Despite his 
chivalry, it was Wolseley and not the Duke who travelled to Dublin on 2nd October 
to spend five years in isolation from the intrigues and rumours of the capital. 


Stanhope had to think and act quickly if an open quarrel with Roberts was to 
be avoided. By 24th May he and the Prime Minister had agreed on an ingenuous 
compromise that pleased few of the characters concerned: Wolseley would go to 
Ireland, Buller become Adjutant-General, and Roberts remain another two years 
in India. The Duke of Connaught was given the relatively humble Southern 
Command at Portsmouth after having his name canvassed, probably largely without 
his knowledge, for the offices of Commander-in-Chief India, Adjutant-General, the 
Aldershot or Irish Command, and finally Commander-in-Chief. 


The Queen’s predictable anger was intensified as she could not even console 
herself that her son had got a foothold in the War Office; the Adjutant-General’s 
office being her second choice after India. As she wrote to Ponsonby on 30th July, 
“she cannot and will not submit to the shameful principle that Princes are to suffer 
for theiy birth in a monarchical country. Have a Republic at once if that is the 
principle.” “It is very abominable that the Government, and a so-called 
Conservative one too, should wish to pander to the Radicals.”’ 


Less predictable and therefore more interesting was Wolseley’s disgust at the 
Government’s handling of the issue, and his championship of the Duke of Connaught. 
“ Salisbury’s Cabinet—it consists of Salisbury and Goschen only—,” he wrote to 
Ponsonby on 2nd August, “ seem to be even greater cowards than most Cabinets,” 
and he correctly diagnosed Salisbury’s dilemma: ‘‘ they have made up their minds 
to do away with the office of Commander-in-Chief and are afraid that if they allowed 
the Duke of Connaught in here, they could not refuse to make him Commander-in- 
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Chief by and by.’ He followed with a remarkable effusion on 7th August (‘If 
what I say is high treason I hope I may be forgiven ’’) in which he attacked the 
Duke of Cambridge ‘‘ for preventing nearly all reform for years past,” and so 
degrading his high office. Fearing that Stanhope intended to abolish the office 
and install ‘‘ some political creature of his own”’ as Chief of the Staff, he made the 
revolutionary suggestion that the Duke of Connaught should succeed the Duke of 
Cambridge at once!’ Ponsonby could only reply that such a proposal would have 
to originate from the Government; nothing would have pleased the Queen better, 
but she had been advised that her son would have to fill other commands first. 


What prompted Wolseley’s outburst? There is no reason to question the 
sincerity of his high opinion of the Duke of Connaught, though the latter entirely 
lacked experience in battle and was unlikely to be given active command in war. 
It seems that, in the interests of the Army, Wolseley was prepared to forego his 
own advancement if only the office of Commander-in-Chief could be retained. His 
was an admirable, but narrow, soldier’s analysis of how best to secure army reform. 
Wolseley himself might have filled the role as Commander-in-Chief under Cardwell, 
but by the 1890s, long neglect of imperial strategy and of the experimental organiza- 
tion created by ‘Cardwell had created such a welter of complex problems that no 
Commander-in-Chief could, in future, be allowed to hold overall responsibility for 
the Army. This was the conclusion of the Hartington Commission, and a goal 
towards which Salisbury’s Government had begun cautiously to move in the face of 
Royal and Army opposition. 


“My own idea,”’ wrote Lord Carnarvon to Sir G. S. Clarke on 14th April, 1890, 
“was that it [the Hartington Report] had fallen flatter than should have been the 
case; but I hardly know why.” Royal displeasure, as has been shown, was an immedi- 
ate deterrent, but many other factors forced the Report to lie fallow for five years. 


Stanhope was, in 1890, already a sick man with only three years to live. His 
successor at the War Office in the Liberal Government (1892-95), Campbell- 
Bannerman, was a disciple of Cardwell and so, in a sense, a reformer. He was also 
a ‘ Little Englander’ and exemplified in extreme form the Liberal proneness to 
isolation from Continental developments, accompanied by acute aversion to any 
form of militarism. He had dissented from part of the Hartington Report, arguing 
that the creation of a Chief of the Staff here was unnecessary and might lead to 
warmongering. To such a mind the Duke of Cambridge, although an obstacle to 
important internal reforms, was at least safer than a General Staff;* and as his 
biographer has aptly phrased it, his chosen role was to avoid heroics and keep the 
estimates down. 

Even so, his Ministry was harassed by urgent problems. Cardwell’s linked 
battalion scheme was breaking down because there was an imbalance of 11 battalions 
abroad; the Queen pestered him over the proposed disbandment of the odd 
regiment, the Cameron Highlanders, that had not received a twin battalion in 
1872; and the Chancellor of the Exchequer persistently demanded reduced expendi- 
ture on the Army. Even these difficulties paled in comparison with the controversy 
that was created by the Wantage Report of 1892, which focused public attention 
on the unsolved recruiting problem, and on the wretched state of the Army at home, 








5 Had this happened, the Duke of Connaught’s tenure would have been very similar 
to his predecessor’s. He retired from public life in 1929, aged 79. 


6 Ironically it was during Campbell-Bannerman’s Premiership, 1905-08, that the 
General Staff was created, but by then his views had changed. 
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now acting as a training school to supply reliefs for the Army overseas. In spite 
of the speeches of its Chairman in the House of Commons, and a series of letters 
to The Times from Sir. G. S. Clarke, the Hartington Report appeared to have suffered 
the dusty fate of so many other military reports. 


It was not until early in 1895, with the Liberal Government, now led by Rosebery 
already tottering to its fall, that Campbell-Bannerman began the negotiations 
that brought about the downfall of the Duke of Cambridge. Meanwhile there had 
been further manceuvres on behalf of the Duke of Connaught; who was “not 
completely happy at Portsmouth.” His mother was sure he would succeed Roberts 
in October, 1892, (“there really is no one else to go” she confidently told 
Ponsonby), but when Sir George White was chosen, her thoughts turned to 
Aldershot, which was due to be vacated in 1893 by Wolseley’s friend and 
fellow-reformer, Sir Evelyn Wood. 


In June, 1893, Wolseley wrote to the Duke of Cambridge strongly supporting 
the Duke of Connaught, and early in September Campbell-Bannerman was able to 
inform the Queen that her son was likely to be chosen, though apparently Sir Charles 
Dilke had vainly pressed Roberts to ask for Aldershot. Roberts was in a difficult 
position: he had stayed on in India for two years to please the Government, only 
to find on his return that there was no obvious employment for him. Aldershot, 
as the centre of training for the Army in England, was a Command of great practical, 
as distinct from honorary, importance; and a dynamic soldier was needed there to 
follow the zealous Wood. Roberts intimated that if it was merely a question of 
dignity he would be quite happy to take Aldershot. This led toa motion of censure in 
the House of Commons on 11th September in which several Liberals attacked their 
own Minister. Much time was wasted on an academic dispute as to whether the 
Duke of Connaught had ever been in action; but a Radical, A. C. Morton, expressed 
the latent suspicion that Aldershot ‘‘ was but a step in the direction of making him 
Commander-in-Chief.”” Campbell-Bannerman replied blandly that as the office 
was to be abolished, such fears were groundless. More important, he won the Queen’s 
approval (a rare achievement for a Liberal Minister) by defending her son, and by 
his rhetorical assertion that the country ought to feel honoured rather than irritated 
when members of the Royal Family chose to enter public service. The Duke of 
Connaught duly went to Aldershot and Roberts, temporarily disappointed and out 
of work, wrote his memoirs, later published as Forty-one years in India. 


Campbell-Bannerman’s name would be worthy of recollection, had he accom- 
plished nothing else, for his negotiation of the Duke of Cambridge’s retirement 
between 4th-19th May, 1895, without offending either the Duke or the Queen. 
On the 4th the former wrote to his cousin that he was perfectly fit to carry on but 
could not bear the indignity of being voted out of office. On the oth Rosebery 
went down to Windsor and told her bluntly that neither party would support the 
Duke of Cambridge if it came to an open vote, and added tactfully that although 
her son was the best person to succeed, he ought to let Buller have the post for three 
or four years first. The latter news worried the Queen more than the Duke’s 
impending fall. On 12th May she wrote to Rosebery demanding assurance that 
her son would not be debarred from the post later. 


As for the old Duke, he was shattered by the unexpected news. His self-delusion 
that by clinging to office he was doing the Royal Prerogative an invaluable service 
made his removal much harder, and he flatly refused to resign. He was encouraged 
in his obstinacy by the Duke of Richmond, who flourished the red rag by suggesting 
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to him that resignation would be hailed as a Radical victory. Relying on the Queen’s 
unyielding support, he waited for the storm to pass. 


On 19th May the Queen informed him with “ much pain” that as considerable 
changes were contemplated at the War Office he should be relieved of his duties in 
the autumn. That evening the Duke noted in his diary, “‘ I must submit as best 
I can to the inevitable, but I own that I am disgusted with this, to my mind, most 
unjustifiable proceeding, though Mr. C-B was most amiable in all he said.” 


But was the battle lost even now? On 11th June Sir Arthur Bigge, who had 
succeeded Sir Henry Ponsonby in January as the Queen’s Private Secretary, noted 
that “‘ H.R.H. has become as determined as ever ot to resign.”’ At this the Queen 
lost patience and telegraphed in cypher to Bigge: ‘‘ Think Duke wrong not to have 
retired some years ago, and that it is undignified to cling to office.” Like a drowning 
man the Duke childishly clutched at straws; he forced Campbell-Bannerman to 
rewrite part of his farewell statement to be delivered in the House of Commons, and 
went so far as ‘‘ to question the legality of retirement, as appointment is by patent 
at Queen’s pleasure.” Nevertheless the announcement was made, and in curious 
circumstances, on 21st June. 

Rosebery had decided that although the Commander-in-Chief’s duties should 
be reduced after the Duke’s retirement, the office should be retained. Thus the 
problem of removing the Duke was complicated by the succession question, 
particularly as the Government’s life was precarious. 

Wolseley wrote to his wife on 5th May that he had heard Roberts was likely to 
succeed him in Ireland, but remained ignorant though optimistic about his own 
prospects. The Duke of Cambridge discussed the question of his successor with 
Buller, whose candidature he favoured; and on 16th June the Queen gave her 
provisional approval. Buller was also supported by the Prime Minister, Rosebery, 
and Campbell-Bannerman. Wolseley seems to have been shabbily treated by Buller 
and the War Office because it was late in July before he heard “ of an intrigue on 
foot to make Sir Redvers Buller Commander-in-Chief.” ‘That means military 
extinction for me ’’ he wrote to his Secretary, Colonel Childers. ‘‘ The rst of October 
will be the end of a career devoted to the reform of the Army, which finally I am not 
deemed worthy to command.” 

His worst fears were almost realized. Soon after Campbell-Bannerman had 
paid an eloquent tribute to the Duke of Cambridge on 21st June, St. John Brodrick 
successfully moved a surprise vote of censure against the Secretary for War by 
132-125 votes, and on the following day the Government resigned. 

As if this ironical combination of events were not enough to make the occasion 
memorable, Lord Salisbury, the Prime Minister-elect, committed a curious 
constitutional blunder by sending a messenger to receive the seals of the War Office. 
These Campbell-Bannerman rightly refused to surrender. A rumour circulated 
that Salisbury had attempted to forestall a last desperate action by Campbell- 
Bannerman, who might have appointed Sir Redvers Buller, knowing that the opposi- 
tion favoured Wolseley. Campbell-Bannerman’s biographer is probably right in 
dismissing the allegation. The Secretary for War had discussed the subject with 
the opposition leaders and, finding that they were unwilling to confirm his selection 
should the Government fall, he had not sought the Queen’s final approval of Buller. 

The entry of a Conservative Government with Lord Salisbury as Prime Minister 
and Lord Lansdowne as Secretary for War revived the Queen’s hopes that her son 
might yet become Commander-in-Chief. On 5th August Salisbury reported to 
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Lansdowne from Osborne that the Queen thought the appointment of Roberts 
“impossible ” and “‘ though she recognized Lord Wolseley’s claims, demurred strongly 
to his great imprudence and his fondness for a clique.’ She suggested Wolseley be 
sent as Ambassador to Berlin. Wolseley, whose letters to his wife reveal his agony 
of suspense, again acted generously towards the Duke of Connaught by letting 
Lansdowne know that he (Wolseley) would not stand in the way of the Duke’s 
appointment, but would go to Berlin, or as Viceroy to India. On 7th August 
Lansdowne wrote to Wolseley saying that he and Salisbury were prepared to let 
him go to Berlin but preferred him to be Commander-in-Chief. 


“ Thank God for all his mercies,” was Wolseley’s Cromwellian entry in his 


diary on 8th August, and at 1.0 a.m. on the gth he wrote to Lady Wolseley (on holiday 
in Germany), “I feel as a man condemned to death must feel when suddenly 
reprieved.’”’” In his telegram of acceptance Wolseley made it a condition ‘“ that 
there will be no material alteration in the position of Commander-in-Chief”’; an 
assurance that Lansdowne could not give him. 


The Queen was very angry that Lansdowne had made Wolseley the 
ambiguous offer without consulting her. In what can only be called a diplomatic 
reply, Lord Salisbury hinted that had he appointed the Duke of Connaught over 
Wolseley’s head the opposition would have attacked him for currying Royal favour 
to the possible embarrassment of the Queen and her son. Salisbury added that he 
anticipated that Wolseley would choose Berlin, in which case he would have 
appointed the Duke of Connaught, even at the risk of a Cabinet dispute. The Queen 
was not mollified. She told Salisbury to make it clear that her son would not be 
kept out of the supreme office for long, and for several days tried in vain to get 
Wolseley to reconsider the offer of Berlin, repeating the transparent excuse: 
“The German Emperor will be greatly disappointed.”’ On 17th August she accepted 
Wolseley’s appointment with bad grace, her telegram to Lansdowne reading: ‘I 
sanction Wolseley’s appointment but I do not think it a good one.” 

What were the reactions of the defeated candidates? Roberts cheerfully took 
the Irish Command, and in 1900 succeeded Wolseley as the last tenant of the office 
of Commander-in-Chief. Buller took his disappointment well, staying on as 
Adjutant-General under Wolseley. The Duke of Connaught also emerges well from 
the dubious manceuvres made in his name. He declined a junior post at the Horse 
Guards, and assured Lansdowne that Aldershot was “ the best and most important 
command in the United Kingdom”; and when Wolseley offered to make him 
Adjutant-General in December, 1895, the Queen replied: ‘‘ Arthur wouldn’t hear 
of that and he is very happy where he is.”” Wolseley’s wry comment for once reveals 
a critical opinion of the Duke: “ She evidently hopes to keep him at Aldershot for 
the next five years, which might be a little hard upon the rising generals.”’ 

The Duke of Cambridge approached his enforced retirement with bitterness 
and displayed little dignity. He gained a month’s reprieve from Salisbury (until 
31st October), and complained that his pension of £2,200 per annum was inadequate. 
Reluctantly Lansdowne raised it to £4,000, until he found that the additional 
£1,800 would have to be voted annually in Parliament. Also the Duke demanded 
an honorary title, such as Honorary Inspector General: this Wolseley absolutely 
refused, arguing that it would keep the ‘ old school’ of reactionaries active, while 
the Duke “ would inevitably use it as a lever for intervention in matters of all kinds, 
and especially in that of patronage.’”” The Queen came to the rescue by making 
him her personal Aide-de-Camp. 

Wolseley, although his ambitions were satisfied, was not happy in the supreme 
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office. In fact it was supreme no longer. He had accepted it from Lansdowne 
on the understanding that there would be changes, only to find that the Hartington 
Committee had clipped his wings. On the new War Office Council, under the 
chairmanship of the Secretary for War, Wolseley was on equal footing with the heads 
of four other departments—The Adjutant-General, the Quartermaster-General, 
and the Inspectors-General of Fortifications and Ordnance. Frustrated in his hope 
of acting as a ‘new broom,’ Wolseley described his position variously as “ vice- 
chairman of a debating society” and ‘the fifth wheel of the coach’’; and 
attributed the confusion of responsibilities to the implementation of the Hartington 
Report. 


This was unjust. The mistake was not that the Report had been acted upon, 
but that its recommendations had not been fully carried out. In particular, the 
office of Commander-in-Chief was more than ever an anomaly now that the concept 
of ‘defence by committee’ was at last finding favour, but no statesman dared to 
abolish the outdated title as long as Queen Victoria lived. 


Examined at close quarters, the story of the Duke of Cambridge’s retirement 
underlines the importance of personal ambitions and pure chance in the making of 
history. Wolseley, by a strange irony, might have perpetuated Royal interference 
in the Army through the Duke of Connaught; and had the Liberal Government 
not fallen on 21st June, Buller would assuredly have been Commander-in-Chief. 
In retrospect, however, the Duke’s retirement can be seen as a great, if belated, 
victory for the War Office over one of the last ramparts of the Royal Prerogative, 
over the Queen’s conviction that the Army was too important to be controlled by a 
politician. 

It took five years from the publication of the Hartington Report to secure 
the Duke of Cambridge’s retirement, and another ten before the office itself was 
abolished. As usual in the British Army, it took a disastrous war to bring about 
radical changes, and it is a sufficient indictment of a decade of reaction and apathy 
that, in the opinion of Sir George Clarke: ‘‘ If the recommendations of this strong 
Commission [Hartington’s] had been carried out, the course of the South African 
War nine years later would have been very different.”’ 
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FORLORN HOPE 
By CapTaIn DoNALD Macintyre, D.S.O., D.S.C., R.N. (Retd.) 


HE spring of 1917 found the Russian Baltic Fleet, like the Russian armies, 
, under the joint control of Soviets and a Commander-in-Chief whose authority 
was always questioned and usually ineffective. The time-serving buffoon, 
Maximoff, had been replaced by the ex-Commodore of Submarines, Verderevsky, 
but a mutually destructive fight between the battleships supporting the two rivals 
had only been narrowly avoided. Verderevsky himself was soon involved in the 
tangled politics of the time and was replaced by Admiral Razvosoff, a fine officer 
approved of and admired by officers and men alike, though this was not to prevent 
him eventually falling to a Cheka firing squad. 


The fleet Soviet, or Centrobalt, with whom the real power lay, like Soviets 
elsewhere and in the ships, was not yet dominated by its Bolshevik element. It 
professed to be anxious to renew the fight with Germany. At sea this meant that 
the fleet was to be prepared to oppose the expected German seaborne assault on the 
Gulf of Riga. There was no question of any of the big ships at Kronstadt and 
Helsingfors being made battle-worthy. Nearly all their officers had been killed or 
imprisoned. 

In the Gulf of Riga the Russians had a few destroyers and minelayers with 
demoralized and incompetent crews, two old battleships, the Slava and Tsarevitch, 
in an even worse state, and five of their 17 submarines fit to go to sea but hardly to 
go into action. 


The Gulf, indeed, was not a difficult place to defend against assault from the 
sea. Its narrow, tortuous entrances between the islands of Osel, Dago, and Moon and 
between the islands and the mainland were dominated by batteries of 12-inch guns 
and strewn liberally with mines. Before an enemy force could enter, channels would 
have to be swept through the minefields, a task only possible by night so long as 
the shore defences remained in action, and impossible even then provided the 
Russian destroyers based in the Gulf would or could fight. This was the crux of the 
matter. It was soon clear that in fact the only force likely to prevent the Germans 
achieving their object was the British submarine flotilla. Consequently the Russian 
command determined to keep it close at hand, refusing to allow the E-class boats 
to go far afield to take the offensive as in previous summers, and even finding excuses 
to keep them in harbour on one pretext or another. 


All Cromie’s efforts to instil an offensive spirit into the Russian command 
could not improve the position. So the summer slipped by with little accomplished. 
On the melting of the ice and in view of the threat to the Gulf of Riga, Cromie had 
persuaded the Russians to move the Pamyat Azova to Hangé in Finland, though 
the dockyard at Reval continued to provide its meagre repair and refit facilities. 
An advance base from which the short-range C-class boats operated was established 
in Moon Sound between Moon and the Estonian coast in the little bay of Rogokul. 


Meanwhile, on land, the Russian armies were being driven back in confusion. 
On 4th September, 1917, the city and port of Riga surrendered. It was only a matter 
of time before a naval assault would be mounted to capture the shore line of the 
Gulf and the islands of Osel, Dago, and Moon. Signs that preparations were being 
made were soon apparent—minesweepers working their way steadily northwards 
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up the coast clearing a channel for an assault force, aircraft bombing the forts at 
the entrance to the Gulf and harrying any Russian warships in the area. 


By the end of September the Germans were so contemptuous of any opposition 
that the Russians could offer that every night they were sweeping the Irben Strait 
and the Siele Sound between the islands of Osel and Dago. If they succeeded in 
clearing a passage for their large ships, the Gulf of Riga with the Russian advanced 
base in the Moon Sound as well as the British outpost at Rogokul would become unten- 
able. This would result in any boats operating in the Gulf becoming cut off. In 
vain Cromie goaded the Russian staff to send their destroyers out to mop up the 
German minesweepers, which they could have done with the greatest of ease. 


Failing in this, Cromie went on to plead for submarines, British or Russian, to 
be stationed to seaward where an assault force would assemble. But always there 
was some reason for delay until Cromie was driven nearly frantic. The truth of the 
matter was that the Russian authorities knew that there was no faith to be placed 


' in any of their ships safely navigating themselves in those difficult waters, 


let alone fighting the enemy. The British flotilla they wanted to reserve for the 
ultimate emergency. 


Already a destroyer commanded by one of the committee-elected captains had 
run aground in the Irben Strait where she was abandoned by her crew after a few 
air attacks. Another destroyer had struck a mine in the same area. At the explosion 
the ship’s company had incontinently abandoned ship, leaving all the officers on 
board to go down with her. 


German aircraft had complete command of the air, bombing at will and suc- 
ceeding in blowing up the magazine of one of the 12-inch batteries with fearful loss 
of life. Alighting on the water, they would taxi right up to the Russian anchorages 
and torpedo ships at anchor. The unfortunate Commander-in-Chief, having at 
length got a clear passage to Moon Sound swept, paid a visit in his flagship, the 
battleship Kretchet, to the Russian base at Kuivast on Moon Island only to be heavily 
bombed and to have the channel freshly mined behind him. Until the channel could 
be swept once more, the Kretchet was trapped and the Admiral had to return to 
Helsingfors by destroyer. 


The state of affairs was ignominious for the Russians. For the British submarine 
crews it was disheartening and perilous. The intelligence on which they had to rely 
was quite unreliable, particularly with regard to minefields. On every patrol safe 
navigation was a matter of trial and error, with the scrape of mine wires and the 
likelihood of instant obliteration the price of a bad guess. 


Such was the situation when, on 12th October, news arrived that German troops 
were being landed in Taggalaklet Bay on the west side of Osel from troopships 
accompanied by a swarm of destroyers and some cruisers. A half-hearted effort to 
engage them was made by the destroyers from Kuivast and a minelayer was ordered 
to mine the Siele Sound afresh. But it was hopeless from the start. The Russians 
were quickly driven back and the minelayers flatly refused to carry out their task. 


By the 13th the German troops had spread over the whole of Osel, the Russians 
falling over themselves in their haste to surrender. The great 12-inch batteries gave 
in without a struggle and the last obstacle to the entry of the German fleet into the 
Gulf of Riga had gone. 


The attack had caught the British flotilla with only one of the bigger boats, 
E.9, ready for sea and even she had been held in harbour by the vacillating Com- 
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modore of Submarines, Vladislaveff, until it was too late to intercept the assault 
force. But the C-class boats were got away to sea at once. Three of them were 
sent to patrol inside the Gulf where they could cover the various entrance channels. 


By 15th October the Germans had cleared a passage through the Irben Strait 
south of Osel. At sunset their fleet was sighted entering the Gulf by C.27, commanded 
by Lieutenant Sealy, who at once closed to the attack. In spite of a very strong 
destroyer screen he succeeded in sinking an enemy destroyer and crippling a transport, 
and, lying passive on the bottom, survived the ensuing heavy and persistent counter- 
attack. When this was called off he came to the surface under cover of darkness, 
effected repairs, and then escaped from the Gulf by following his damaged victim 
through the channel the enemy had swept. C.27 reached Hangé safely on the 
t9th October. 


C.32, commanded by Lieutenant Satow, and C.26 by Lieutenant Downie, 
were out of range of the enemy fleet as it emerged from the Irben Strait. They 
therefore set off in pursuit up the narrow and shallow Moon Sound to Kuivast, on 
the island of Moon, off which the German force was anchored. It was a desperate 
move in those clear, shallow waters. Nevertheless Satow succeeded in penetrating 
the anchorage and torpedoing a transport. Downie had the misfortune to run 
aground as he approached and, in his efforts to get clear, shot to the surface in the 
midst of a throng of enemy ships. 


Both were hunted remorselessly until dark; but in spite of having barely enough 
depth of water to cover them, both escaped destruction. By dusk, when they were 
at last able to surface and limp away through the darkness, they were hardly able to 
keep afloat. With every exit from the Gulf covered by the enemy, the two submarines 
made for the last harbour left in Russian hands, the Estonian port of Pernau. 


There C.32 had to be destroyed as being beyond repair. C.26, however, was taken 
in hand by the flotilla engineers under Engineer-Lieutenant Jackson, who performed 
miracles in getting her seaworthy. After two unsuccessful efforts to get away, when 
the makeshift repairs failed and, on the second occasion, gave rise to a raging petrol 
fire, C.26 finally reached Hangé in December, 1917, her machinery a wondrous affair 
of patchwork repairs, including a wooden pulley driving the petrol pump for her main 
engine. 

Meanwhile, with the loss of the Gulf of Riga, the naval war in the Baltic had come 
virtually to an end, though this could not at the time be foreseen. The fact was 
that the Germans were satisfied with the elimination of the Russian advanced base 
in Moon Sound, and appreciated that the Russian fleet would rot more readily if left 
undisturbed to absorb Bolshevist doctrine than if given an opportunity to fight in 
defence of the motherland. The Soviets were able to cope with the internal politics 
and administration of the fleet, but their incompetence in action was at once exposed. 
Their contribution to the battle had been confined to an astonishing manifesto 
addressed to the proletarians of the world, which adds a rich piece of humour to an 
otherwise dismal story. 


‘“‘ Attacked by superior German forces,”’ it ran, ‘‘ our fleet perishes in the unequal 
battle. Not one of our ships evades the struggie, not one of our sailors goes vanquished 
to the land. The slandered fleet fulfils its duty before the great Revolution. We 
vowed to hold the front firmly and guard the approaches to Petrograd. We keep this 
vow. We keep it not at the command of some pitiful Russian Bonaparte who is 
ruling by the mercy of the long-suffering of the Revolution. We go into battle not 
in the name of carrying out the treaty of our rulers with the allies who have bound 
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with chains the hands of our Russian freedom. We go to death with the name of the 
great Revolution on lips that do not tremble and in the warm hearts of the fighters.” 


All chances of any further Russian resistan€e came to an end in November, 
when the Bolsheviks, under Lenin and Trotsky, assumed control of the Soviets. The 
provisional Government collapsed, replaced by the Soviet Government, which opened 
negotiations with Germany for an armistice. The position of the British flotilla at 
once became precarious. There was no knowing what the Centrobalt, now dominated 
by Bolshevik deputies, might do. Fuel for the boats, money for payment of the crews, 
food, all were controlled by them. The prestige which the British had achieved and 
which Cromie had so carefully fostered and exploited, was their only safeguard. 


Cromie himself had acquired an astonishing standing amongst the Russians. The 
Commodore of Submarines having disappeared in the turmoil of revolution, the 
Commander-in-Chief had offered Cromie the command of all submarines of the Baltic 
fleet. He had tactfully declined but had arranged that the Russian who was given 
the post should do nothing without his approval. From then on Cromie’s dashing 
figure was to be seen everywhere in his famous uniform overcoat with the astrakhan 
collar, now enhanced with a Captain’s shoulder straps, the white enamel and gold of 
his St. George Cross gleaming as it dangled, Russian fashion, from the lapel of his 
jacket as he strode aboard the flagship at Helsingfors to beard the all-powerful 
Centrobalt or brushed confidently past the lounging sentries at the Ministry of 
Marine in Petrograd on his way to demand support for his exiled flotilla. 


At a meeting of the Centrobalt he achieved an amazing personal triumph. 
Enlisting their sympathies in his difficulties and frankly telling them that, though he 
could never recognize them officially nor submit to their control if they appropriated 
the functions of the Commander-in-Chief, he was always willing to work alongside them 
against the common enemy, this representative of the hated officer class left with 
warm assurances of their goodwill and promises that they would guarantee the safety 
of the British personnel. 


Returning to the Pamyat Azova, he assembled the crew and told them of his 
activities and extracted from them enthusiastic professions of personal friendship and 
promises to protect the British crews from any harm. 


But it was not only with the safety of the British crews that Cromie felt his duty 
called him to concern himself. It was learnt that the sailors’ committees were 
contemplating sailing the Russian battleships to Germany in order to fraternize with 
the German crews, no doubt in pursuit of their ideal of spreading world revolution. 
Cromie was determined to prevent such a move which would have brought a consider- 
able access of strength to the fleet of the enemy with whom the allies were still at war. 


Calling his commanding officers secretly together, he told them that if the 
Russian move was finally agreed upon, he intended boarding the flagship accompanied 
by the flotilla engineer and a signalman. There he would confront the ship’s Soviet 
and any officers who still had any authority with an ultimatum. Either his engineer 
officer must be permitted to put their main engines permanently out of action or, 
at a pre-arranged signal, the British submarines, which would by then be lying off in 
readiness, would torpedo the battleships one by one. Then he curtly dismissed his 
officers with orders to prepare their boats for action. 


Fortunately it was never necessary to put this desperate plan into operation. 
One of Cromie’s dramatic irruptions into the meetings of the Centrobalt and an 
impassioned appeal to their patriotism was sufficient to make them abandon their 
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intention. Furthermore, he left with the committee’s guarantee of safe conduct and 
transport for the British crews to Murmansk by rail as soon as the winter freeze-up 
brought all movements at sea to an end. 


By now the Admiralty had decided that, with the winter closing in and no 
likelihood of operations being resumed in the Baltic in the following spring, the 
majority of the British personnel were to be repatriated, leaving only a small care 
and maintenance party to guard the submarines. So long as Helsingfors remained 
in Russian or Finnish hands the submarines were safe and could be recovered after 
the war. 


In January, 1918, therefore, the reduction was carried out, the majerity of the 
crews making the long, halting rail journey through the winter snows to Murmansk. 
The situation of the little party left behind under Downie was an unenviable one. 
They now formed only a small minority in the ship’s company of the Pamyat Azova, 
alongside which the submarines were berthed. Up to this time Cromie’s influence had 
retained for the British the greatest respect of the Russian sailors and of their Soviets. 
Cromie, however, was now ordered to take up the post of Naval Attaché at the British 
Embassy in Petrograd. With his departure and the great reduction in numbers of 
the British contingent, the Russians soon became truculent and aggressive in their 
attitude, demanding in particular that they should share in the provisions imported 
for the British crews. These were kept in a storeroom of which Downie held the key. 


When Downie ignored the repeated demands of the committee, the Russians 
became threatening and threw out veiled hints at the fate that would befall the 
British unless the key of the storeroom was handed over within 48 hours. Out- 
numbered as his party was, Downie followed the Cromie tradition of taking a firm 
stand, though the element of bluff was now necessarily greater. 


With some ostentation, alarm clocks and explosives, which had already been 
gathered together to make time fuses and charges for destruction of the boats if 
necessary, were carried aboard the submarines. The information was then allowed 
to leak out that the clocks had been set, the charges laid, and that unless the British 
electricians were able to reset them from time to time, the submarines would blow 
up, and with them the Pamyat Azova. 


Downie’s bluff worked and from that time the British personnel were left severely 
alone. A mordant sense of humour also helped to gain immunity for the British stores. 
The handle of the storeroom door was electrified and Downie was rewarded soon 
afterwards by the sight and sound of a bellowing and blaspheming Russian sailor 
unable to loose his grip of the door handle until the current was cut off. 


So long as Helsingfors remained in Russian or Finnish hands this situation was 
satisfactory. Under the terms of the armistice which the Bolsheviks had negotiated 
with the Germans, all Russian forces should have been withdrawn, leaving Finland 
an independent, neutral State. This, however, would have brought to an end the 
armed support which the Red troops and sailors were giving to the revolutionary 
elements in Finland, and it was soon clear that there was no intention of carrying out 
this item of the armistice agreement at least until Finland was firmly under a 
revolutionary government. 


In January, 1918, fighting flared up between Reds and Whites in Helsingfors, in 
which the latter were defeated and driven out to organize a front stretching east and 
west across the country. The assumption of power by the Reds did not greatly affect 
the position of the flotilla at first and, indeed, the Government declared itself in 
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sympathy with the allies. The Minister for Foreign Affairs sent for Downie and 
assured him of his goodwill and protection. 


So things went on until the end of March, 1918, by which time the ice was 
beginning to clear from the Finnish coast. Then General Mannerheim, leader of the 
Finnish White Guards, unable to dislodge the Reds, appealed to the Germans to come 
to his aid. With the arrival of the German forces thus imminent, no alternative 
remained for Downie but to arrange to destroy his submarines to prevent them falling 
into enemy hands. Demolition charges and time fuzes were laid and the boats 
prepared for sea. Objections by the Russian authorities and a refusal to supply an 
ice breaker were overcome by a threat to blow up the submarines and a barge full of 
torpedoes alongside the harbour-master’s house. 


The procession of war-worn submarines heading seawards behind the ice breaker 
thus marked the end of a remarkable chapter in the story of the first World War, little 
known or appreciated at home. Under great handicaps and in grim conditions the 
flotilla had achieved a reputation and a prestige with Germans and Russians alike 
that had brought credit to the Royal Navy quite out of proportion to the actual 
damage they had been able to inflict on the enemy, though this was by no means 
negligible. 

Downie and his men returned home by the Murmansk route. At the Petrograd 
railway station Cromie came to say good-bye. Downie begged him to come with them. 
He knew that Cromie’s secret activities as Naval Attaché had brought him many 
enemies amongst the new rulers of Russia and that his life was in constant danger. 


Cromie, however, insisted that there were still things of importance for him to 
do in Russia. The first of these was the scuttling of a number of British ships in the 
harbour of Helsingfors rather than let them and their cargoes fall into German hands. 
He succeeded in achieving this by a mixture of persuasion, barefaced bluff, and 
complicated intrigue, and he escaped from Helsingfors by the last train to Petrograd 
as the Germans entered the city. 


Intrigue, indeed, seemed to gather round his head in an extraordinary way. 
Prior to the destruction of the submarines, the Finnish business community of 
Helsingfors, believing that the British flotilla could control all the Russian warships 
in the port, approached him with an offer of £50,000 if he would prevent Russian 
sailors from landing whilst they dealt with the Red Guards ashore. Later the White 
Guards made him an indirect offer of £5,000,000 to let them have the flotilla complete. 
They were both fantastic ideas but indicative of the atmosphere of intrigue that 
pervaded everything, as well as of the tremendous prestige of the flotilla. 


Describing these matters, Cromie wrote in a letter home, ‘‘ For some reason not 
very clear, we are the moral police of the fleet and there are some extraordinary 
rumours as to what this flotilla has done and prevented from being done and we are 
certainly treated with a suspicious respect by the crews of the larger ships.” 


Back in Petrograd, Cromie found himself, willy-nilly, in the position of leader of 
the Embassy staff left behind at the departure of the Ambassador. Sir Samuel 
Hoare, who had headed a mission to Russia in the previous year, had been deeply 
impressed by Cromie and wrote of him in his book The Fourth Seal, ‘‘ The young 
officer who had arrived as a lieutenant-commander, thinking of little beside his crew, 
his equipment, and his operations, had become the de facto Ambassador of Great 
Britain in Petrograd, who for six months maintained the British front in the face of 
difficulties and dangers as formidable as any that he had met in the Baltic.” 
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Cromie saw it as his primary duty to prevent the Germans from benefiting in any 
way from the Russian collapse. To do this he was prepared to go to any lengths, and 
there can be little doubt that he became involved in intrigues and undercover work, 
the consequences of which would be highly dangerous to him if discovered. From 
fostering propaganda against the Germans amongst the sailors at Kronstadt, many 
of them Estonians and Latvians whose countries were under the German heel, he 
went on to make secret plans for sabotaging the Russian fleet both in the Baltic and 
the Black Sea if any danger arose of their being handed over to the enemy. 


When allied intervention on behalf of the White armies in Russia was decided 
upon, Cromie’s intrigues included such things as sponsoring saboiage of supplies to 
the Red armies on the northern front and fitting out gunboats on behalf of the 
Whites. As he said with typical understatement in a letter home, ‘‘ There is some 
danger in having so many irons in the fire, but I think I have enough friends to get 
me out if it comes to flying.” 


Until intervention actually took place, the Bolsheviks remained anxious not to 
antagonise the allies, and the various missions had a certain immunity from the 
attentions of the secret police. This ceased with intervention. The British Consulate- 
General at Moscow was the first to suffer, being raided by the Cheka on 5th August, 
1918, and the staff arrested and thrown into prison. 


The time had obviously come for the Petrograd staff to make arrangements to 
leave, which Cromie proceeded to do. For the next few weeks they led a precarious 
existence, shifting their homes constantly and sleeping always at the Embassy for 
fear of arrest. Cromie’s flat was broken into and searched. Two nights later the 
police traced him to a new address. But when they arrived he was away over the 
rooftops before they could find him. 


In spite of this, Cromie put off his departure ftom day to day while he continued 
with his undercover activities. In a letter to the British Agent in Moscow, Bruce 
Lockhart, he told him that he was making his own arrangements to leave but hoped 
“to bang the dore before he went out ’’—his spelling was as unique as his character. 


But he delayed too long. On 31st August a band of Cheka agents sent from 
Moscow burst into the British Embassy, bent on arresting the staff. Cromie, of course, 
went out to face them as he had faced so many ferocious crowds before. But this 
was something different. Whether his death at that moment was intended or not is 
not known, but there can be no doubt that he was marked down for liquidation then 
or later. Shots rang out and Cromie plunged mortally wounded down the main 
staircase of the Embassy. 


While the remainder of the Embassy staff were marched away to prison, Cromie’s 
body was first taken to the Bolshevik headquarters, but it was afterwards handed 
back for burial. This great patriot, brilliant naval officer, and most lovable man lies 
in a grave in the Smolensky Cemetery. ; 


The news of his death caused hardly a ripple on the surface in England. That 
this should have been so amongst the general public, engrossed as they were with the 
tremendous and bloody battles taking place on the Western Front, is not surprising. 
But something less than justice has been done to his memory by the Royal Navy, 
where his name is rarely bracketed with the other submarine heroes of two world wars. 
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OPERATION “CHARIOT” 


THE RAID ON ST. NAZAIRE, 27th-28th MARCH, 1942 
By REAR-ADMIRAL H. E. Horan, C.B., D.S.C. 


Y the end of 1941, Great Britain no longer stood alone in the struggle against 
B: Axis Powers; first Russia and then the United States had become her 
allies. But even with this great accession of strength it was still on the Royal 
Navy that the main weight of the war at sea naturally rested. The scant resources 
at the disposal of the Admiralty were stretched to the limit because of Britain’s 
world-wide responsibilities and the losses the Navy had suffered so far in the struggle. 

The safety of allied shipping in the Atlantic, on which the whole war effort 
depended, was quite rightly the Admiralty’s first concern. To the dangers of attack 
by submarines and aircraft was added attack by surface ships acting as commerce 
raiders. It will be recalled that in May, 1941, the German battleship Bismarck, 
intended for commerce raiding, was sunk, but to bring an end to her career the 
Admiralty had to employ nearly every warship they had in the eastern Atlantic and 
even had to denude one important convoy of its close escorts. 

Towards the end of 1941 the Naval Intelligence Division in the Admiralty 
became aware that the German battleship Tirpitz, sister ship of the Bismarck, had 
been commissioned and that she had completed her acceptance trials and working-up 
practices. This meant that she would soon be available for operations at sea; it was 
a reasonable bet that she would be employed in attacking the shipping of the allies. 
This possibility was one that the Naval Staff viewed with profound disquiet. 

At the beginning of 1942 there lay in harbour in Brest the battle-cruisers 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, and the heavy cruiser Prinz Eugen. All these ships had 
put in there after operating against shipping in the North and South Atlantic. With 
the Tirpitz ready for action and possibly planning a break-out into the Atlantic, 
there was a real danger that she might be joined by the ships from Brest to form a 
remarkably powerful force for commerce raiding. It was a danger not to be over- 
looked. 

Early in January, 1942, the Intelligence Section at Combined Operations Head- 
quarters, in their search for worth-while objectives for raiding, concentrated their 
attention on the port of St. Nazaire. In peace-time, this was an important French 
commercial port which included a first-class shipyard. Naturally it had a very large 
wet dock, known as the Bassin de St. Nazaire, which had extensive wharfage capable 
of dealing with the largest ships of deep draught. Situated at the mouth of the 
River Loire, just south of the Brittany peninsula, it was also an ideal base for the 
German U-boats which were employed against allied shipping in the Atlantic. But 
what pin-pointed St. Nazaire as an objective that required immediate attention was 
the fact that in this port was the only dry dock (Forme Ecluse) outside Germany that 
could accommodate the battleship Tirpitz. If this could be rendered useless, it meant 
that, should this great ship suffer damage when raiding allied shipping, she would 
have to return to Germany to effect repairs. A subsidiary object was to render the 
lock gates to the wet dock inoperative and thus convert this expanse of water into a 
tidal basin, which would make its use for U-boats a matter of some difficulty until 
repairs had been effected to the gates and their operating machinery. 

When the Intelligence Section brought the above fact to the knowledge of 
Commodore Mountbatten, Chief of Combined Operations, he at once gave the order 
for an outline plan to be prepared. It was then learned that the Admiralty had 
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considered a plan for an operation of this sort just before Christmas, 1941, but had 
to turn it down at that time as neither ships nor trained personnel were available. 
Realizing its value as a submarine and repair base, the Germans, in addition to 
building concrete shelters for their U-boats, had defended the whole port against 
attack from the air and the sea. But a close study of all the available intelligence 
data established one flaw in the seaward defences. 
The main ship channel to the port of St. Nazaire ran close to the north shore 
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of the estuary of the Loire and, between it and the south shore, there were extensive 
mud flats over which the water spread at the top of the tide. After extensive research 
it became apparent that the Germans, while strengthening the defences on the north 
shore, had neglected to increase to any great extent the defences which commanded 
the mud flats. 
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Basing the plan largely on this information, the planning section at C.0.H.Q. 
had, by the end of January, produced an outline of an operation designed to render 
the Forme Ecluse out of action for a considerable time, if not for the whole of the war. 
This was laid before the Chiefs of Staff by Commodore Mountbatten and received 
quick approval, and there was no delay in setting the necessary preparations in train. 


Briefly, the original plan was for an expendable ship carrying about 200 troops 
to enter the Loire across the mud flats at the top of high water, make straight for the 
outer lock gate, and ram it. When wedged in it, the troops were to disembark over 
the bow followed by the ship’s company, and this party was to take cover in an air 
raid shelter which was in the vicinity. A very heavy explosive charge, built into the 
ship, and scuttling charges were then to be fired with the object of blowing a large 
hole in the outer lock gate and causing the ship to disintegrate and sink. A motor 
torpedo boat was then to pass through the gap and discharge her torpedoes (fitted 
with delay-action fuzes) against the inner lock gate. It was expected that when the 
warheads exploded they would destroy the inner gate and render the wet dock tidal, 
which of course would be very detrimental to the submarines and ships berthed therein 
besides rendering ingress and egress a matter of considerable difficulty. 


Before the operation could be mounted, however, Hitler ordered the return of 
the Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, and Prinz Eugen to Germany. These ships passed up 
Channel on 12th February, and this move by the Germans much eased the Admiralty’s 
task. The only effort to be expected from surface raiders could now come from ports 
in northern Europe and would therefore be more concentrated. But there was still 
the menace posed by the Tirpitz, which was sheltering in Norway and ready for 
anything. Preparations for the raid on St. Nazaire therefore continued. 


On receipt of the approval of the Chiefs of Staff to the outline plan, the chain 
of command was established. As the operation would take place entirely within the 
Plymouth Command, the Commander-in-Chief, Plymouth (Admiral of the Fleet 
Sir Charles Forbes), in accordance with custom, assumed overall charge. To command 
the naval craft taking part in the operation, Commander R. E. D. Ryder, R.N. was 
selected and, as the military personnel were largely drawn from No. 2 Commando, 
the officer commanding the latter (Lieut.-Colonel A. C. Newman) became the military 
commander. This arrangement worked most efficiently both during the planning 
and the execution stages of the raid. 


The ‘expendable’ ship detailed by the Admiralty for the operation was an 
ex-United States destroyer which had been renamed H.M.S. Campbeltown. She had 
recently been fitted with a device designed to deal with floating booms of either the 
anti-submarine or anti-torpedo variety, so she was ‘ just the job’ for dealing with a 
structure of this type which air reconnaissance had shown to be in place outside the 
outer gate of the Forme Ecluse. 


When the C.-in-C., Plymouth, and the two force commanders got down to the 
detailed planning it was only natural that certain queries should arise. It is 
interesting to record some of these and how they were dealt with. The C.-in-C. was 
concerned lest, on ramming the lock gate, the Campbeltown would bounce off it. 
Mountbatten consulted the civil engineer who designed and was responsible for the 
installation of the gates in the Forme Ecluse, and his verdict was that there was no 
danger of this. There were those who were convinced that when the large built-in 
charge in the Campbeltown exploded, everyone within a radius of about a quarter 
of a mile would be killed. The chief expert on blast in the Ministry of Home Security 
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gave it as his considered opinion that the raiders ran no risk whatever once they 
were ashore. 

Colonel Newman disliked the idea of having his troops all in one ship. It was 
therefore decided to land them in the motor launches which, in the original plan, 
would have followed in to bring them off. Commander Ryder raised the question of 
the depth of water over the mud flats at high water spring tides; the Hydrographer 
of the Navy stated that it would be quite safe for a ship drawing 12 feet of water to 
cross these using the proposed approach course. These few examples are quoted to 
show how detailed the planning was for the operation, and how use was made of 
every bit of information possessed by the most expert sources. 

It took some time to prepare the Campbeltown for her mission. First she had 
to be stripped of everything not wanted in her new role so as to reduce her draught 
as much as possible. Then her silhouette had to be cut down to make her resemble 
a German torpedo boat, and finally the large explosive charge had to be built in and 
the scuttling charges put in place; both entailing considerable extra wiring. 

It was found possible to assemble the whole raiding force at Falmouth by the 
middle of February. This port was chosen on account of its remoteness and also 
because it contained a commercial dockyard and a graving dock. By using these 
it was possible to familiarise the naval and military personnel with the working of 
the docks-operating mechanisms. 

Training was put in hand as soon as possible, as with the complexity of the 
operation (which was to be carried out in the dark) everyone had to know exactly 
what to do and to do it almost by instinct. This training culminated on 23rd March, 
when the whole force put to sea and carried out a full dress rehearsal against 
objectives in the dockyard at Devonport. This went off very satisfactorily and, on 
their return to Falmouth, the force commanders were able to report ‘‘ Ready to 
proceed.”’ The best conditions from the point of moon and tide fell between 26th and 
28th March, so it was decided to ‘ have a go’ during that period. 

The Meteorological Office forecast that on 26th March the weather would be 
suitable. A glance at the chart will show that the route to be taken, no matter how 
far to the westward, was within range of the German patrolling aircraft working 
from their airfields along the French coast; further it crossed the routes taken by 
the Zenit flights which the Germans constantly used to obtain weather data. So, for 
the outward passage, low visibility was very desirable, while from the point of view 
of the motor launches with the troops embarked, it had to be calm. This was the 
forecast for the next few days—very unusual for this time of year in the chops of 
the Channel. 

Accordingly, the whole force left Falmouth just before dusk on 26th March. 
It consisted of H.M.S. Campbeltown, 16 motor launches, M.G.B. 314 (headquarters 
ship), and M.T.B.74. Nothing happened during the night, but at 0700 on 
27th March an enemy U-boat was sighted on the surface. She was at once engaged 
by one of the escorting destroyers and thought to have been sunk, although in fact 
she survived the attack. Some French fishing trawlers were subsequently met and, 
as they were in a position to make reports, two of them were sunk after the crews 
had been removed. 

Due no doubt to the low cloud and hazy visibility, the force was not sighted 
as it went on its way, and at dusk the force commanders transferred from one of the 
escorting destroyers to M.G.B. 314. Course was altered for the entrance of the 
Loire. As was usual in all raiding operations, a submarine was used to assist in 
making a correct landfall. She was passed within hailing distance at 2215. 
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The final plan had laid great stress on the importance of a diversionary attack 
from the air so as to engage the attention of the defenders from the approach of the 
surface forces. As late as 26th March, it was agreed that a heavy-scale raid starting 
at 2330 and working up to maximum intensity was to be carried out; thereafter 
lighter continuous bombing was to be employed until 0400. But the weather, which 
served the raiding force so well, greatly hindered this programme and prevented it 
developing as planned. There was low cloud and mist over the target area and only 
one formation was able to force home its attack. 


However, at about midnight, those in the raiding force saw gun flashes and 
‘flak ’ coming from the vicinity of St. Nazaire, and to the force commanders every- 
thing appeared to be going according to plan. With the Campbeltown leading, the 
force was just entering the estuary at this time—the escorting destroyers having been 
left behind so that they could pick up those motor launches that survived at daylight. 


No definite land was sighted by the ships until 0045 (28th March) when the 


“northern shore of the entrance could just be made out. However, for another 


40 minutes the raiding force went on its way unmolested. It was then that the 
German garrison apparently got wind of the fact that something other than the air 
raid was in progress. Suddenly all the defence searchlights were switched on and 
the Campbeltown and her attendant flotilla of small craft were, in the words of the 
official report, ‘‘ flood lit.” 


A bogus identity signal was at once made, followed by a signal in German saying, 
“am proceeding up harbour in accordance with instructions.” For a short time 
after this the situation remained unchanged, but when eventually fire was opened 
by the shore defences the Campbeltown made the German signal for “a vessel 
considering herself to be fired on by friendly forces.” This caused a short lull in the 
firing, but soon afterwards the whole force must have been definitely identified as 
hostile, for it was heavily fired on from all sides. 


Regardless of this murderous fire at point-blank range and the appearance of a 
‘flak’ ship, which added her fire to that of the shore defences, the Campbeltown 
(Lieut.-Commander S. H. Beattie) followed by the small craft held steadily on for 
their various objectives, and at 0134 the Campbeltown rammed the outer lock gate 
of the Forme well and truly and stuck fast in it. The scuttling charges were fired and 
did their work efficiently after the ship’s company had abandoned ship. The force 
commanders in M.G.B. 314 also went alongside close to the Campbeltown and both 
landed. Simultaneously the motor launches landed their troops at the selected 
positions, so in a matter of a very few minutes the demolition work twas well under way. 


Commander Ryder assured himself that the Campbeltown was jammed in the 
lock gate and that the scuttling charges had done their work. Colonel Newman went 
round the demolition parties and ascertained that they had gone about their jobs as 
had been planned. When Commander Ryder returned to the M.G.B. he found the 
M.T.B. alongside and told her commanding officer (Sub-Lieutenant T. C. M. Wynne) 
to go and fire his torpedoes at the gates leading into the large wet dock (Bassin de 
St. Nazaire). From German accounts this was done, but for some reason the delay 
action fuzes failed and the warheads did not explode. The M.T.B. and her 
commanding officer were never heard of again. 


By this time nearly all the motor launches were either sunk or on fire. As 
Commander Ryder judged that there was nothing more to be done, the signal to 
withdraw was given. The whole time taken for the operation was thought to be 
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under half an hour, but nearly every record was destroyed and this time had to be 
estimated—time appears very distorted in the heat of close action. 


The M.G.B. and two motor launches managed to make good their escape and 
later made contact with the escorting destroyers which were waiting off the mouth 
of the Loire. This gallant little band of survivors eventually made their way back 
to England, but not before they met and put to flight some German torpedo boats 
which they encountered just as it was getting light. 


During the forenoon of 28th March, the explosive charge which had been built 
into the bows of the Campbeltown blew up and completely destroyed the outer lock 
gate. This actually took place at a time when many high-ranking German officers 
were on board to see how they could get her clear—the loss of these senior officers 
resulted in a temporary dislocation of the command in the port. Lacking clear 
directions, the German troops tended to panic and ran amuck among the French 
population. 


After some very daring exploits the troops which were left ashore on the with- 
drawal were taken prisoner, among them was Colonel Newman. They had the 
satisfaction however of knowing that the demolitions they had carried out were 
successful. In his report, written immediately after the raid, the Commander-in- 
Chief, Plymouth, stated that the object had been achieved in that the outer lock gate 
to the Forme Ecluse had been put out of action for some considerable time—actually 
it was never repaired during the course of the war. Also he was able to report that 
the demolition parties had wrecked the pumping station and the operating mechanism 
for the outer and inner caissons. 


It seems possible that the damage done during the raid was one of the reasons 
why the Tirpitz never ventured out into the Atlantic where she would have been 
in a position to inflict very heavy losses on the allied merchant shipping. 


Historians are apt to compare the raid on St. Nazaire with the blocking 
operation carried out against Zeebrugge on St. George’s Day, 1918. Both operations 
were carried out by small bodies of men in the face of very strong defences, and 
fighting had to be at point-blank range. They were both what were termed in the 
old days missions de sacrifice in that there was little or no chance of there being many 
survivors. 


In both operations the object was perfectly clear; it was to render useless lock 
gates and prevent the enemy using the port for warlike operations against merchant 
shipping. To achieve the objects, on both occasions an air diversion was planned to 
distract the attention of the defence, and in both cases this was largely hindered by 
weather conditions. At Zeebrugge the blocking of the Canal was only of a temporary 
nature, while at St. Nazaire the Forme Ecluse was put out of action for the remainder 
of the war. 


At Zeebrugge the attacking forces were drawn entirely from the Royal Navy, 
being composed of naval and Royal Marine officers and men. At St. Nazaire, the 
Navy dealt with the actual lock gate while the Army provided the troops who did 
the demolitions ashore. St. Nazaire was thus a combined operation in every sense 
of the word, and the effective combination of the two Services was largely brought 
about by intensive training. Finally, everyone will agree that all the personnel 
engaged in both operations displayed the greatest devotion to duty and a complete 
disregard of their personal safety, combined with the greatest skill in fighting at 
night under very heavy fire. 
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MILITARY HISTORY IN FICTION 
By Major E. W. SHEPPARD, O.B.E., M.C. (RETD.) 


a “HE student of military history, when he is tired of poring over detailed 
accounts of campaigns, with their accompaniment of documents, returns of 
strength, and maps, may well wonder if this is all there is to his subject, 

whether part of the truth about war has escaped him, and also whether there is not 
some less laborious and more enjoyable way of learning it. There are of course 
memoirs and autobiographies of officers, non-commissioned officers, and men of all 
ranks from field-marshal to private; but these too can give him only another part of 
the truth and must from their nature be partial and one-sided. There is a third 
category of books which may aid him in his study, more readable than the other two 
though less authoritative. This is fiction, dealing primarily or incidentally with wars 
and battles of the past. Some notes on the best books of this category form the 
subject of this article. 


In common with many of my generation, I first met military historical fiction 
as presented by the prolific and accomplished writer of boys’ stories, G. A. Henty. 
All his many books, ranging in subject matter from Beric The Briton, the hero of 
which fought against Julius Caesar in 54 B.c., to With Roberts to Pretoria, dealing 
with the Boer War of 1899-1902, were on the same pattern. The hero’s adventures 
and exploits, which brought him to the favourable notice of his commanders— 
Caractacus, Marlborough, Clive, Wolfe, Wellington, Buller, and Roberts, or their 
foreign contemporaries or counterparts—were set against a background of campaign 
history as reliable and accurate as the hero’s achievements were fanciful and 
improbable. This method has been widely adopted by many novelists who have 
undertaken to write about wars—many of them better writers than Henty, but not 
all of them as careful and attentive to the accuracy of their facts as he was. 


Another method, more popular since Henty’s day, is to take the memoirs of 
some general or soldier and rewrite them in the form of fiction. The utility of books 
written according to this recipe will depend mainly on the skill of the author in 
realizing and reproducing the background of the period. Practically all military- 
historical fiction falls under one or other of these heads. 


Some months ago I was a member of a committee appointed to select the exhibits 
for the centenary display of the Prince Consort’s Library at Aldershot, and among 
them a small selection of novels dealing with the wars from Napoleon’s time to the 
Second World War. It is to this period that I propose to confine myself here. 


The classic novel dealing with the Napoleonic wars is, of course, Tolstoy’s 
War and Peace. : Like many classics, it is less often read than it should be; largely, 
I imagine, because of its portentous length. The battle pieces and the descriptions 
of marches and bivouacs are excellent. Tolstoy, like most young Russian noblemen, 
had himself been an army officer and had distinguished himself in the Crimean War, 
so that he could draw on his own experience for these. Unfortunately, he had a 
philosophical theory that rulers and generals are mere puppets, and only successful 
in so far as, and as long as, they represent and embody the desires and qualities of the 
nations and the armies of which they are nominally in command. This theory is 
constantly dragged in to spoil the story and its utility to the military student. 
Nevertheless, it should be read for its vivid and understanding pictures of the 
realities of war. 
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Two excellent Napoleonic novels are Britten Austin’s The Road to Glory and 
Forty Centuries Look Down, dealing respectively with the 1796 campaign in Italy 
and the French expedition to Egypt in 1798. The author has adopted the bold device 
of picturing events as seen through the eyes of the young Napoleon himself, and 
brings it off brilliantly, with the aid of a wide knowledge of his hero’s correspondence 
and memoirs and other contemporary literature. Lord Wavell, himself an expert 
practitioner and critic of military history, thought very highly of these two books, 
and his forewords did much to ensure their success with the public. 

Sir A. Conan Doyle’s four novels on the period have recently been collected in 
one volume, Napoleonic Stories. The best known of these are the two dealing with 
episodes in the career of a French Hussar officer, Etienne Gerard, a character based 
on the memoirs of cavalry officers of the period, of which Conan Doyle had a wide 
knowledge. This officer, who eventually reached the rank of brigadier, is a Gascon, 
boastful, conceited, accomplished, brave and devoted to his Emperor, who makes 
several appearances in the episodes, and always lives up to his soldiers’ view. of him 
as an infallible genius to be followed blindfold through victory and defeat. The 
picture given in these books of Napoleon and his Grand Army is somewhat one-sided ; 
little is said of the bad administration, the exhausting marches, the horrors of the 
battlefield, or the primitive surgery of the period; they, like the sundial, seem to 
reflect only the sunny hours; but for all that, they are excellent and well worth 
reading. 

Another book, published more recently and more closely based on facts— 
Sabre General, by D. Johnson—deals with the last few months in the life of Lasalle, 
one of the best of Napoleon’s light cavalry officers, who was killed in battle in 1809. 


Closely allied to these three is a group of novels on the Peninsular War and the 
Waterloo Campaign. There is a wide selection of these to choose from, and 
eventually the committee picked out four, Showell Styles’s His Was the Fire, a 
fictional biography of Sir John Moore; Miss Georgette Heyer’s The Spanish Bride, 
based on the memoirs of Sir Harry Smith; C. S. Forester’s Death to the French, the 
exploits of a British soldier who became separated from his unit and fought on his 
own until he could rejoin it; and An Infamous Army, also by Miss Heyer, dealing 
with Waterloo. All are soundly based historically, and all are well written by 
experienced and accomplished authors. An Infamous Army is, I think, the best of 
them; it is an admirable piece of work, and the portrait of Wellington, though 
perhaps a little too kindly, is vivid and lifelike. In Miss Heyer’s other volume she 
has made good use not only of her hero’s and heroine’s own papers and letters but of 
the many other Peninsular memoirs of the period, and fills out the picture presented 
by them. His Was the Fire covers the whole of Sir John Moore’s military career from 
the opening of the French Revolutionary Wars to his death at the end of the retreat 
to Corunna, and he, his young military disciples, and his political opponents are all 
convincingly portrayed. Mr. Forester’s Death to the French, though good reading, 
is not a particular favourite of mine; his soldiers seem to me less well drawn than his 
sailors, and neither in this nor his other military novels is there a worthy companion 
to the admirable Hornblower, hero of most of his naval stories. 


The Crimean War of 1854-5 has often figured in fiction, as in Henry Kingsley’s 
Ravenshoe; Hugh Talbot’s Gentlemen, the Regiment; and Delves-Broughton’s 
Officers and Gentlemen; but the best of them, to my mind, is D. L. Murray’s 
Trumpeter Sound, the climax of which is of course the charge of the Light Brigade 
at Balaclava. This is a fine battlepiece, and the earlier part of the book gives an 
excellent picture of life in mid-19th century London and the countryside as a prelude 
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to the military scenes to follow. From the Russian side Sevastopol, based on Tolstoy’s 
recollections of the siege, where he saw his first service as a young officer, may 
profitably be read. - 


There have recently been published two excellent novels on the Indian Mutiny; 
John Masters’s Night Runners of Bengal, a vivid account of the horrors of the outbreak, 
the flight of the few British who escaped with their lives, their perilous journey to 
safety, and a battle fought at great odds by a handful of troops against the mutineers. 
Miss M. M. Kaye, a descendant of Sir John Kaye, one of the earliest historians of the 
Mutiny, is the author of Thunder at Dawn, a long work conveying with skill the tense 
and desperate atmosphere of the early phases of the struggle and the gradual turning 
of the tide in favour of the British. 


When we come to the American Civil War, 1861-5, there are such a number of 
good novels that it is difficult to make a selection. Two long books by Mary Johnston, 
The Long Roll and Cease Firing, cover the whole course of the war in the Eastern 
theatre, together with Sherman’s famous march through Georgia. Written in a lush 
romantic style, they seem rather out of fashion today. Perhaps the best novel of the 
Civil War is still Stephen Crane’s The Red Badge of Courage, which has been reprinted 
over and over again since it first appeared in 1895. It was also filmed, and very 
well filmed too, a few years ago. The author was an American journalist, too young 
to have served in the war himself but old enough to have talked to many men who 
did, and his book is a little masterpiece. Among the numerous other good novels of 
the war, some of which have been published within the last year or two, I personally 
liked J. Brick’s The Apple Knockers, a study of a competent and selfless Federal 
officer in the Western theatre of war, and B. Lancaster’s Roll Shenandoah, a full- 
blooded story of Sheridan’s 1864 campaign in the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 
But there are many others for the student to choose from, and no space to mention 
or comment on them all. 


The Franco-German War of 1870-1 is the subject of what was in its day the 
most famous of all war novels, Emile Zola’s Le Débdcle, or in its Anglicised form, 
The Downfall. It describes from the point of view of a squad of French soldiers the 
campaign and battle of Sedan, which led to the overthrow of Napoleon III’s Second 
Empire, and the disorders and suppression of the Commune, which followed the fall 
of Paris in the early months of 1871. It is a bitter and relentlessly realistic picture, 
born of disillusion and pessimism; but the history is accurate and the causes of the 
military collapse of France stand out clearly from the novel’s pages. A worthy 
companion volume is The Disaster by Paul and Victor Marguegqitte, the two sons of 
a French cavalry general killed at Sedan; but this book, one of four on the war, is 
concerned with the early French defeats on the frontier and around Metz, the German 
siege of the fortress, and its eventual capitulation. 


The South African War of 1899-1902 has given rise to a comparatively small 
number of novels, presumably because neither of the combatants have very proud 
and pleasant memories of it. Richard Dehan’s The Dop Doctor deals at considerable 
length and detail with one episode of it, Baden-Powell’s defence of Mafeking, the 
relief of which caused an outburst of mass hysteria in London which is one of my own 
earliest memories. The early operations in Natal and Lord Roberts’s campaign 
culminating in the fall of Pretoria, the Boer capital, form the subject of the last two 
of a series of novels by Henry Gibbs, Thunder at Dawn and The Tumult and the 
Shouting; they deal with the experiences of a man of British descent but long resident 
in the Transvaal and married to a Boer wife. The operations and engagements are 
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soberly but accurately described, and the leading figures in the British Army, 
Roberts, Kitchener, French, Ian Hamilton, and others, appear in Mr. Gibbs’s pages, 
which give an excellent picture of a curious and difficult war unlike any in British 
history before or since. 

The First World War, like the American Civil War, produced a wealth of 
military historical fiction of very varying degrees of interest and quality; but few of 
them had any enduring life, and almost all are today out of print and forgotten. 
The best of them, in the selection committee’s opinion, were Gilbert Frankau’s 
Peter Jackson, Cigar Merchant; Henri Barbusse’s Le Feu, translated under the title 
Under Fire; R. H. Mottram’s trilogy The Spanish Farm, 1914-8, an omnibus edition 
of three novels; Sir Alan Herbert’s The Secret Battle; and Ernest Raymond’s 
Quiet Shore. Gilbert Frankau’s novel deals with the adventures of a British artillery 
officer, and includes admirable pictures of the battles of Loos and the Somme; 
the author draws widely on his own experience in a similar capacity, though the book 
cannot be categorized, as can so many war novels of the period, as disguised auto- 
biography. This was probably the case, for instance, with the author of Under Fire, 
the story of a party of French infantrymen in the early days of trench warfare and the 
costly and fruitless offensives of I914 and 1915. It isan unhappy book about doomed 
men who expected, and one by one met, nothing but death in its most agonising and 
sordid forms, men who have no confidence in their leaders and no hope for or belief 
in victory or its fruits, and who regard themselves and all their generation as human 
cattle driven to the slaughter pen for no cause that they understood or care about. 
It reflects rather a post-war than a war-time mood, and one more articulate in France 
than in Britain. Barbusse’s war is a soldiers’ war seen in retrospect by one who 
afterwards became a Communist because of his unhappy experiences during it; but 
it should be read. 

The Spanish Farm Trilogy is a leisurely book The hero, a British infantry 
officer, fought in no great battles, spent as much of his service out of trenches as in 
them, and lived a placid, uneventful, and in many respects enjoyable life on the 
Flanders front. His experiences recollected in tranquillity bred in him little in the 
way of bitterness or disillusionment, rather an impression of war’s boredom and 
futility and incomprehensibility from the point of view of the regimental officer and 
man. Sir Alan Herbert’s The Secret Battle is about a young officer of keenness, courage, 
and competence who, after a creditable career in Gallipoli and in France, is caught in 
a moment of weakness by a hostile brother officer and condemned by court martial 
to be shot for cowardice in the face of the enemy. (This fate, by the way, seems to 
have befallen an unconscionable number of war novel heroes, quite out of proportion 
to the number of those who actually suffered death by court martial.) But 
The Secret Battle, the fruit of Sir Alan Herbert’s own career in the war, is well up to his 
usual high standard; it has the merit, unusual among its kind, of not being too 
long-winded, and though a sad book with a tragic ending, it does not leave the reader 
in the depths of despair when he has finished it. Quiet Shore, by Ernest Raymond, 
is the reminiscences of a man who fought in Gallipoli. It is a serene work, in which the 
campaign, with all its disasters and fruitlessness, is recalled with “ all passion spent.”’ 

The committee’s selections of novels dealing with the Second World War were 
C. Joly’s Take These Men, a study of the Western Desert War seen through the eyes 
of a British tank officer; A. Baron’s From the City, from the Plough, a narrative of 
the experiences of a British infantry battalion during the Normandy landings; 
F. Majdalany’s Patrol, set in North Africa in 1943; A. Campbell’s The Siege—that 
of Kohima in the Burma campaign; T. P. Lievier’s Stalingrad which, with his 
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Moscow, gives an account of the German campaign in Russia through the eyes of 
a group of German soldiers; P. Baulle’s Bridge on the River Kwai, a story of the 
construction of the Burma Railway by allied prisoners in the hands of the Japanese ; 
and A. MacLean’s The Guns of Navarone, which deals with a British raid on a heavily 
defended island off the coast of Turkey. All these seven are good and well worth 
reading, though I should hesitate to call them the seven best of all the wealth of 
military historical fiction dealing with the war in question, which is being added to 
week by week. However, they are a well-varied selection of high quality, and the 
student will not go far wrong with any of them. 


The Prince Consort’s Library Centenary Committee, on the recommendations of 
which I have based myself, has by agreement confined itself to books which were still, 
or had quite recently been, in print and were easily obtainable. But any student 
who has access to a good civilian library or a well-stocked secondhand bookshop will 
find many older out-of-print war novels well worth his attention. Among many 
others these occur to me: H. S. Merriman’s Barlasch of the Guard, for Napoleon’s 
campaign in Russia; Erckmann-Chatrian’s History of a Conscript and Waterloo 
(Everyman’s Library) for the later Napoleonic campaigns; R. Dehan’s Between 
Two Thieves on the Crimean War and the Franco-German War; E. Forrest’s 
Eight Days and Miss F. A. Steel’s On the Face of the Waters for the events at Delhi 
during the Indian Mutiny; T. S. Stribling’s The Forge for the American Civil War. 
For the 1914-8 War some of the best are Ewart’s Way of Revelation, a story of two 
young Guards officers in trench warfare and at the battle of the Somme; Manning’s 
Her Privates We, and Remarque’s All Quiet on the Western Front, the experiences of 
infantrymen in trench and battle; G. Blaker’s Medal Without Bar, a gunner’s story 
of the War; C. Fallas’s Saint Mary’s Village, an infantry officer’s recollections cast 
in fictional guise; and Henry Williamson’s six volumes on the career at home and in 
France of a young temporary officer of infantry, which, when it is completed, may 
well rival in length Tolstoy’s War and Peace. 


The reason why some wars have produced great war novels and not others is 
somewhat obscure. It may probably be accounted for by a combination of public 
interest, contemporary or subsequent, in any given war with the emergence of an 
author, or authors, qualified to catch and appeal to it in works of fiction. Every war, 
in recent times at least, has been accompanied or followed by a number of war novels, 
many of indifferent quality, some good, a few—very few—great. But the student of 
military history who reads war novels primarily for the light which they throw upon 
the subject of his study can often learn as much from the good, sometimes even the 
indifferent, as from the great ones, and he can learn more from them about certain 
aspects of military history than about others. To take an example, Tolstoy’s 
War and Peace is admirable when it deals with regimental officers and soldiers in the 
field and in battle; but it is of little value when it concerns the generalship of Napoleon 
and the Russian leaders opposed to him. On the other hand, Britten Austin’s two 
books on Napoleon describe the Italian and Egyptian campaigns entirely from the 
commander’s own point of view, and are primarily studies in leadership; no figure 
below the rank of general appears in them at all. In other books, particularly in 
those concerned with the two World Wars, the authors write mainly from the 
standpoint of the fighting man; the higher commanders figure only as a set of aloof 
and mysterious Olympians, and the destinies of the soldiers are decided by those 
high powers, often—so it seems to them—with callousness, injustice, and 
incomprehensibility which some resent, and the majority accept with the humorous 
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or patient resignation characteristic of the good soldier. The student of military 
history can learn something from all of these. 


Generally speaking, the literary quality of war novels tends to improve with the 
lapse of time between the events and the appearance of the novels. As authors 
require leisure to sort out and meditate on their material, it is usually some years 
after the end of a war before novels about it begin to appear, and if the interest of 
writers and their public in it continues, more and better novels are likely to follow. 
Within the last few years, nearly half a century after its outbreak, there have been 
published some admirable novels about the 1914-8 War. Stephen Crane’s 
The Red Badge of Courage came out in 1895, when the American Civil War had been 
over for 30 years, and novels about this war still appear in considerable numbers. 
But the war fiction which follows hot foot on the end of hostilities may still be of 
value to the student of military history; the detail of battles and marches and 
outposts, of the daily life of the fighting man, and of the conditions of the campaign 
may well be more vivid and accurate than in novels written at a later date, when 
impressions of these matters have worn thin. 


The novelist who has had war experience has an invaluable asset which should 
advantage him in writing a war novel; but many men and women seem to manage 
well enough without it. Miss Georgette Heyer’s two books referred to above are 
examples of this; she has read widely in the memoirs and histories of the time and 
has not allowed her creative imagination to stray too far from what she found in 
them, so that her military figures ring true to life. Miss Mary Johnston, in her two 
American Civil War novels, though her characters seem to me more theatrical and less 
convincing, describes the cause and events of the conflict with no more bias than was 
perhaps inevitable in the descendant of the two famous Confederate Generals 
Johnston. Stephen Crane, too, knew nothing of war at first hand when he wrote his 
classic. Personal experience, therefore, is not an essential for a writer of military 
historical fiction; but those who have had it seem in some ways to have found it 
easier to get the authentic touch into their pages, which those who can draw only on 
their reading and their imagination more seldom achieve. 














THE WEST INDIES HURRICANES OF OCTOBER, 1780 
By CoMMANDER W, B. Rowsortuam, R.N. (RETD.) 


HE number of ships in the past that have been overset by revolving storms 

—known variously as cyclones, hurricanes, tornadoes, or typhoons according 

to the locality—is legion. A great many of these vessels either foundered 
or were wrecked, for the most part with the loss of all hands, but sometimes a 
sailing ship, even though she were dismasted and thrown on her beam ends, managed 
to survive the tempest with remarkably few fatal casualties. Good seamanlike 
precautions before the event and the maintenance of discipline during the agony 
had not a little to do with the survival of the more fortunate ships. 


The hurricane season in the West Indies normally ends in September, but 
occasionally these storms persist into October. In 1780, several of those islands 
were struck by two hurricanes within an interval of a week—on 3rd and roth 
October respectively. In those days of slow communications and limited meteor- 
ological forecasts little, if any, previous warning could be given, and the modern 
American practite of giving these storms each an exotic name to distinguish one 
from another had still to be thought of. 


These two storms were both of a most destructive nature, which has seldom 
been equalled for the devastation and desolation caused to human beings, plan- 
tations, houses and buildings on shore, as well as to shipping at sea. A comprehensive 
account of these two disasters will be found in the Annual Register, 1781. This, 
so far as it related to the conditions on shore, was compiled from the reports 
forwarded to Lord George Germain, one of His Majesty’s Principal Secretaries 
of State, by the respective Governors of Jamaica (Major-General John Dalling), 
Barbados (Major-General James Cuninghame), and the Leeward Islands (William 
Matthew Burt, Esq.), and by the Commander-in-Chief of the Land Forces in the 
Leeward Islands (Major-General the Hon. John Vaughan). The naval account 
was similarly compiled from the reports forwarded to Philip Stephens, Esq., 
Secretary of the Admiralty, by Vice-Admiral Sir Peter Parker, Commander-in- 
Chief, Jamaica, and Commodore William Hotham, Leeward Islands. 


Jamaica was the principal British island to suffer from the first hurricane, 
which was accompanied by an earthquake and an extraordinarily heavy sea swell. 
The damage was confined chiefly to the western part of the island, which was hit 
by the east edge of the storm. The two largest districts (called parishes) of 
Westmoreland and Hanover, which included the whole breadth of Jamaica from 
south to north, fared worst, although their adjacent neighbours to the eastward, 
the parishes of St. James and Elizabeth, by no means escaped the fury of the 
elements. The trading town of Savanna la Mar, on the south side of the island 
in the Westmoreland parish, was overwhelmed at noon on the 3rd by an inrush 
of the sea, which encroached inland for half a mile and in places to a depth of ten 
feet. Everything—men, animals, and habitations—was swept away, and about 
300 persons perished. As an example of the rapidity with which the sea came 
inland, it is related that in the house belonging to Dr. King, containing 10 whites 
and about 40 negroes, all those sheltering therein were drowned. 


That was not all. What the sea did not reach was no less demolished by the 
force of the wind and the earthquake. In Westmoreland and Hanover there was 
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scarcely a building or house left standing, and St. James was in little better case. 
The number of deaths amongst the white inhabitants, and to an even greater 
degree of the negro population, was considerable. Provisions were entirely destroyed 
and few live stock survived. The rich and cultivated soil was in many places covered 
with layers of sterile matter which could not profitably be removed, nor was it in 
the power of agriculture to reclaim it. Thus, a people who had generally been in 
a state of high affluence were in a moment reduced to extremes of want and misery. 
Their remote situation rendered their condition the more deplorable, for there was 
no friend or neighbour to provide asylum, where all were equally wretched. In 
the parish of Westmoreland alone, the damage was estimated at nearly £700,000 
sterling; and in that of Hanover, one-fourth part of the absolute property was 
said to be lost for ever. The damage in the other two parishes was also very 
extensive. 


Local relief, however, was speedily forthcoming. The merchants of Kingston, 
the metropolis of the island, at once subscribed £10,000, which was utilised in 
providing food and those articles of clothing that were so urgently needed. The 
immediate necessity, of course, was for material rather than money. As soon as 
the news reached England, no time was lost there in coming to the assistance of 
the unfortunate colonists. The House of Commons immediately voted {£40,000 
for the relief of the sufferers in Jamaica, and private individuals were no less ready 
with their contributions. 


A week later, in the morning of the roth, a second hurricane made itself felt, 
this time more to the southward, the island which suffered most being Barbados. 
This tempest continued, with little intermission, for about 48 hours. During the 
course of the first night Bridgetown, the capital of the island, was practically 
reduced to a mass of rubble. The fate of Government House will give some idea 
of what happened to other buildings in the town, and of how the inhabitants fared. 
Government House, which was of unusual strength of construction and was 
considered to be hurricane-proof, was nearly circular in form, its walls being more 
than three feet thick. No means were neglected to render the building storm-proof, 
but all was in vain. By 10 o’clock that night doors and windows, which had been 
thought to be securely barricaded, had been blown in or torn away, the roof had 
disappeared and the house was in ruins. The Governor’s family were obliged to 
take refuge in the cellar, whence they were soon driven by the ingress of water from 
the continuous torrents of rain which filled it to a depth of four feet. 


The only hope left was to try to gain the fields, which were only one degree 
less hazardous than their present abode. A temporary shelter was, however, found 
among the ruins of the platform on which the flagstaff was erected. This, though 
a massive structure, did not seem likely to last for long, so the distressed fugitives 
were again compelled to seek elsewhere for some protection from the hurricane. 
The Governor, and those with him who realized the necessity for keeping together, 
after being frequently blown over and rolled in the mire and wet, at length gained 
the shelter of a battery; but even here they were in constant dread of being crushed 
by the guns which were often on the move froin the force of the wind. In this 
connection, it was mentioned that a 12-pr. gun was blown from the south to the 
north battery, a distance of 140 yards. The other houses in the town, being of less 
tobust construction, had been demolished much earlier, and the surviving in- 
habitants passed that day and night amidst scenes of the utmost danger and horror. 


Daylight next morning presented a scene of unrelieved desolation, not only 
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in Bridgetown itself but elsewhere in the island. Hardly a single building was 
exempt from damage, and many were laid flat. Plantations were destroyed, leaving 
no trace, and the loss of most of the livestock, particularly horned cattle, occasioned 
much distress. All survivors, of whatever class, were in equal plight, without 
food, clothing, or cover. The loss of human life was great, even amongst the white 
population, and if the negroes are included the total was thought to amount to 
some thousands; but of this number persons of consequence were few. Many 
people were buried under the wreckage of their homes, and were lucky if they were 
discovered in time to be dug out alive; others were blown into the sea and drowned, 
or were overwhelmed by the torrential rain. A primary consideration, apart from 
the rescue of individuals, was the prevention of a pestilence by the speedy interment 
of those dead bodies which were more easily found; but in that universal con- 
fusion it was impossible to record their number and identification with any degree 
of accuracy. 


What probably saved the island from utter ruin was the presence in Barbados 
at the time of a considerable number of troops. The black population exceeded 
that of the white by four or five to one, and in addition there were more than 800 
prisoners of war, besides those undesirable members of the community who were 
set at large owing to the destruction of the prisons. Although the barracks and 
hospital were demolished, the loss incurred amongst the troops was slight. The 
rapine of the negroes during the general confusion kept pace with the violence of 
the elements, yet the activity of the officers and other ranks resulted in saving 
nearly all the stores and provisions intended for the service of the Army and Navy. 
Such were the effects of good order and discipline. This was the more fortunate 
in that, without this military aid, the whole island would have been faced with 
famine and the large negro population would have got completely out of hand. 


Another factor which assisted in maintaining public order was the highly 
meritorious conduct of the Spanish prisoners of war, who worked unremittingly 
under the direction of Captain Don Pedro St. Jago, of the Regiment of Aragon, 
to alleviate the plight of the distressed inhabitants. The Governor, in his report, 
stated that they ‘‘ conducted themselves more like friends than enemies. I therefore 
mean to show them every indulgence in my power.”” The House of Commons also 
voted a further sum of {£80,000 for the relief of Barbados. 


The second hurricane caused much damage to St. Lucia, Dominica, Granada, 
and St. Vincent; but Tobago, being on the extreme outer edge of the storm, was 
scarcely affected, and Antigua not at all, The French and Dutch islands, however, 
were said to have been even worse hit. 


So much for the devastation on shore. Now to see what happened out at sea. 


The first ship of war to become a total loss was the Phoenix, 44,2 which was 
wrecked at 5.30 a.m. on 4th October about three leagues to the eastward of Cape 
Cruz, Cuba; all except 20 men were saved. The first lieutenant, Benjamin Archer, 
was sent in one of the ship’s boats to Montego Bay, Jamaica, for assistance. By 
the 11th all the survivors (240 in number) had been embarked in the Porcupine, 
16 (Commander Benjamin Huike) and three shallops, and arrived safely in Montego 
Bay four days later. 


The next day and night saw the loss of several more ships, as well as extensive 
damage to others. Rear-Admiral Joshua Rowley’s squadron, which had escorted 





2 The names of commanding officers will be found in the tabular list of losses at the end. 
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soberly but accurately described, and the leading figures in the British Army, 
Roberts, Kitchener, French, lan Hamilton, and others, appear in Mr. Gibbs’s pages, 
which give an excellent picture of a curious and difficult war unlike any in British 
history before or since. 

The First World War, like the American Civil War, produced a wealth of 
military historical fiction of very varying degrees of interest and quality; but few of 
them had any enduring life, and almost all are today out of print and forgotten. 
The best of them, in the selection committee's opinion, were Gilbert Frankau’s 
Peter Jackson, Cigar Merchant; Henri Barbusse’s Le Feu, translated under the title 
Under Fire; R. H. Mottram’s trilogy The Spanish Farm, 1914-8, an omnibus edition 
of three novels; Sir Alan Herbert's The Secret Battle; and Ernest Raymond's 
Quiet Shore. Gilbert Frankau’s novel deals with the adventures of a British artillery 
officer, and includes admirable pictures of the battles of Loos and the Somme; 
the author draws widely on his own experience in a similar capacity, though the book 
cannot be categorized, as can so many war novels of the period, as disguised auto- 
biography. This was probably the case, for instance, with the author of Under Fire, 
the story of a party of French infantrymen in the early days of trench warfare and the 
costly and fruitless offensives of 1914 and 1915. It is an unhappy book about doomed 
men who expected, and one by one met, nothing but death in its most agonising and 
sordid forms, men who have no confidence in their leaders and no hope for or belief 
in victory or its fruits, and who regard themselves and all their generation as human 
cattle driven to the slaughter pen for no cause that they understood or care about. 
It reflects rather a post-war than a war-time mood, and one more articulate in France 
than in Britain. Barbusse’s war is a soldiers’ war seen in retrospect by one who 
afterwards became a Communist because of his unhappy experiences during it; but 
it should be read. 

The Spanish Farm Trilogy is a leisurely book The hero, a British infantry 
officer, fought in no great battles, spent as much of his service out of trenches as in 
them, and lived a placid, uneventful, and in many respects enjoyable life on the 
Flanders front. His experiences recollected in tranquillity bred in him little in the 
way of bitterness or disillusionment, rather an impression of war’s boredom and 
futility and incomprehensibility from the point of view of the regimental officer and 
man. Sir Alan Herbert’s The Secret Battle is about a young officer of keenness, courage, 
and competence who, after a creditable career in Gallipoli and in France, is caught in 
a moment of weakness by a hostile brother officer and condemned by court martial 
to be shot for cowardice in the face of the enemy. (This fate, by the way, seems to 
have befallen an unconscionable number of war novel heroes, quite out of proportion 
to the number of those who actually suffered death by court martial.) But 
The Secret Battle, the fruit of Sir Alan Herbert’s own career in the war, is well up to his 
usual high standard; it has the merit, unusual among its kind, of not being too 
long-winded, and though a sad book with a tragic ending, it does not leave the reader 
in the depths of despair when he has finished it. Quiet Shore, by Ernest Raymond, 
is the reminiscences of a man who fought in Gallipoli. It is a serene work, in which the 
campaign, with all its disasters and fruitlessness, is recalled with “ all passion spent.” 

The committee's selections of novels dealing with the Second World War were 
C. Joly’s Take These Men, a study of the Western Desert War seen through the eyes 
of a British tank officer; A. Baron’s From the City, from the Plough, a narrative of 
the experiences of a British infantry battalion during the Normandy landings; 
F. Majdalany’s Patrol, set in North Africa in 1943; A. Campbell’s The Siege—that 
of Kohima in the Burma campaign; T. P. Lievier’s Stalingrad which, with his 
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Moscow, gives an account of the German campaign in Russia through the eyes of 
a group of German soldiers; P. Baulle’s Bridge on the River Kwai, a story of the 
construction of the Burma Railway by allied prisoners in the hands of the Japanese ; 
and A. MacLean’s The Guns of Navarone, which deals with a British raid on a heavily 
defended island off the coast of Turkey. All these seven are good and well worth 
reading, though I should hesitate to call them the seven best of all the wealth of 
military historical fiction dealing with the war in question, which is being added to 
week by week. However, they are a well-varied selection of high quality, and the 
student will not go far wrong with any of them. 


The Prince Consort’s Library Centenary Committee, on the recommendations of 
which I have based myself, has by agreement confined itself to books which were still, 
or had quite recently been, in print and were easily obtainable. But any student 
who has access to a good civilian library or a well-stocked secondhand bookshop will 
find many older out-of-print war novels well worth his attention. Among many 
others these occur to me: H. S. Merriman’s Barlasch of the Guard, for Napoleon's 
campaign in Russia; Erckmann-Chatrian’s History of a Conscript and Waterloo 

9 (Everyman’s Library) for the later Napoleonic campaigns; R. Dehan’s Between 

3 Two Thieves on the Crimean War and the Franco-German War; E. Forrest’s 

Eight Days and Miss F. A. Steel's On the Face of the Waters for the events at Delhi 

during the Indian Mutiny; T. S. Stribling’s The Forge for the American Civil War. 

For the 1914-8 War some of the best are Ewart’s Way of Revelation, a story of two 

young Guards officers in trench warfare and at the battle of the Somme; Manning’s 

Her Privates We, and Remarque’s All Quiet on the Western Front, the experiences of 

infantrymen in trench and battle; G. Blaker’s Medal Without Bar, a gunner’s story 

of the War; C. Fallas’s Saint Mary’s Village, an infantry officer’s recollections cast 

iF in fictional guise; and Henry Williamson’s six volumes on the career at home and in 

y France of a young temporary officer of infantry, which, when it is completed, may 
well rival in length Tolstoy’s War and Peace. 


The reason why some wars have produced great war novels and not others is 
somewhat obscure. It may probably be accounted for by a combination of public 
interest, contemporary or subsequent, in any given war with the emergence of an 

author, or authors, qualified to catch and appeal to it in works of fiction. Every war, 
is in recent times at least, has been accompanied or followed by a number of war novels, 
many of indifferent quality, some good, a few—very few—great. But the student of 
military history who reads war novels primarily for the light which they throw upon 
i the subject of his study can often learn as much from the good, sometimes even the 
indifferent, as from the great ones, and he can learn more from them about certain 
aspects of military history than about others. To take an example, Tolstoy’s 
War and Peace is admirable when it deals with regimental officers and soldiers in the 
is field and in battle; but it is of little value when it concerns the generalship of Napoleon 
. and the Russian leaders opposed to him. On the other hand, Britten Austin’s two 
: books on Napoleon describe the Italian and Egyptian campaigns entirely from the 
2. commander’s own point of view, and are primarily studies in leadership; no figure 
: below the rank of general appears in them at all. In other books, particularly in 
. those concerned with the two World Wars, the authors write mainly from the 
4 standpoint of the fighting man; the higher commanders figure only as a set. of aloof 
FE and mysterious Olympians, and the destinies of the soldiers are decided by those 
: high powers, often—so it seems to them—with callousness, injustice, and 

incomprehensibility which some resent, and the majority accept with the humorous 
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or patient resignation characteristic of the good soldier. The student of military 
history can learn something from all of these. 


Generally speaking, the literary quality of war novels tends to improve with the 
lapse of time between the events and the appearance of the novels. As authors 
require leisure to sort out and meditate on their material, it is usually some years 
after the end of a war before novels about it begin to appear, and if the interest of 
writers and their public in it continues, more and better novels are likely to follow. 
Within the last few years, nearly half a century after its outbreak, there have been 
published some admirable novels about the ro14-8 War. Stephen Crane’s 
The Red Badge of Courage came out in 1895, when the American Civil War had been 
over for 30 years, and novels about this war still appear in considerable numbers. 
But the war fiction which follows hot foot on the end of hostilities may still be of 
value to the student of military history; the detail of battles and marches and 
outposts, of the daily life of the fighting man, and of the conditions of the campaign 
may well be more vivid and accurate than in novels written at a later date, when 
impressions of these matters have worn thin. 


The novelist who has had war experience has an invaluable asset which should 
advantage him in writing a war novel; but many men and women seem to manage 
well enough without it. Miss Georgette Heyer’s two books referred to above are 
examples of this; she has read widely in the memoirs and histories of the time and 
has not allowed her creative imagination to stray too far from what she found in 
them, so that her military figures ring true to life. Miss Mary Johnston, in her two 
American Civil War novels, though her characters seem to me more theatrical and less 
convincing, describes the cause and events of the conflict with no more bias than was 
perhaps inevitable in the descendant of the two famous Confederate Generals 
Johnston. Stephen Crane, too, knew nothing of war at first hand when he wrote his 
classic. Personal experience, therefore, is not an essential for a writer of military 
historical fiction; but those who have had it seem in some ways to have found it 
easier to get the authentic touch into their pages, which those who can draw only on 
their reading and their imagination more seldom achieve. 
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THE WEST INDIES HURRICANES OF OCTOBER, 1780 
By CoMMANDER W. B. RowsotuaM, R.N. (RETD.) 


HE number of ships in the past that have been overset by revolving storms 

—known variously as cyclones, hurricanes, tornadoes, or typhoons according 

to the locality—is legion. A great many of these vessels either foundered 
or were wrecked, for the most part with the loss of all hands, but sometimes a 
sailing ship, even though she were dismasted and thrown on her beam ends, managed 
to survive the tempest with remarkably few fatal casualties. Good seamanlike 
precautions before the event and the maintenance of discipline during the agony 
had not a little to do with the survival of the more fortunate ships. 


The hurricane season in the West Indies normally ends in September, but 
occasionally these storms persist into October. In 1780, several of those islands 
were struck by two hurricanes within an interval of a week—on 3rd and roth 
October respectively. In those days of slow communications and limited meteor- 
ological forecasts little, if any, previous warning could be given, and the modern 
American practice of giving these storms each an exotic name to distinguish one 
from another had still to be thought of. 

These two storms were both of a most destructive nature, which has seldom 
been equalled for the devastation and desolation caused to human beings, plan- 
tations, houses and buildings on shore, as well as to shipping at sea. A comprehensive 
account of these two disasters will be found in the Annual Register, 1781. This, 
so far as it related to the conditions on shore, was compiled from the reports 
forwarded to Lord George Germain, one of His Majesty’s Principal Secretaries 
of State, by the respective Governors of Jamaica (Major-General John Dalling), 
Barbados (Major-General James Cuninghame), and the Leeward Islands (William 
Matthew Burt, Esq.), and by the Commander-in-Chief of the Land Forces in the 
Leeward Islands (Major-General the Hon. John Vaughan). The naval account 
was similarly compiled from the reports forwarded to Philip Stephens, Esq., 
Secretary of the Admiralty, by Vice-Admiral Sir Peter Parker, Commander-in- 
Chief, Jamaica, and Commodore William Hotham, Leeward Islands. 

Jamaica was the principal British island to suffer from the first hurricane, 
which was accompanied by an earthquake and an extraordinarily heavy sea swell. 
The damage was confined chiefly to the western part of the island, which was hit 
by the east edge of the storm. The two largest districts (called parishes) of 
Westmoreland and Hanover, which included the whole breadth of Jamaica from 
south to north, fared worst, although their adjacent neighbours to the eastward, 
the parishes of St. James and Elizabeth, by no means escaped the fury of the 
elements. The trading town of Savanna la Mar, on the south side of the island 
in the Westmoreland parish, was overwhelmed at noon on the 3rd by an inrush 
of the sea, which encroached inland for half a mile and in places to a depth of ten 
feet. Everything—men, animals, and habitations—was swept away, and about 
300 persons perished. As an example of the rapidity with which the sea came 
inland, it is related that in the house belonging to Dr. King, containing 10 whites 
and about 40 negroes, all those sheltering therein were drowned. 

That was not all. What the sea did not reach was no less demolished by the 
force of the wind and the earthquake. In Westmoreland and Hanover there was 





1P.R.O.: Adm. 1/242, 310. London Gazette, Nos. 12147 (23rd-26th December, 1780), 
12148 (26th—30th December, 1780) and 12149 (30th December, 1780-2nd January, 1781). 
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scarcely a building or house left standing, and St. James was in little better case. 
The number of deaths amongst the white inhabitants, and to an even greater 
degree of the negro population, was considerable. Provisions were entirely destroyed 
and few live stock survived. The rich and cultivated soil was in many places covered 
with layers of sterile matter which could not profitably be removed, nor was it in 
the power of agriculture to reclaim it. Thus, a people who had generally been in 
a state of high affluence were in a moment reduced to extremes of want and misery. 
Their remote situation rendered their condition the more deplorable, for there was 
no friend or neighbour to provide asylum, where all were equally wretched. In 
the parish of Westmoreland alone, the damage was estimated at nearly {700,000 
sterling; and in that of Hanover, one-fourth part of the absolute property was 
said to be lost for ever. The damage in the other two parishes was also very 
extensive. 


Local relief, however, was speedily forthcoming. The merchants of Kingston, 
the metropolis of the island, at once subscribed {10,000, which was utilised in 
providing food and those articles of clothing that were so urgently needed. The 
immediate necessity, of course, was for material rather than money. As soon as 
the news reached England, no time was lost there in coming to the assistance of 
the unfortunate colonists. The House of Commons immediately voted {£40,000 
for the relief of the sufferers in Jamaica, and private individuals were no less ready 
with their contributions. 


A week later, in the morning of the roth, a second hurricane made itself felt, 
this time more to the southward, the island which suffered most being Barbados. 
This tempest continued, with little intermission, for about 48 hours. During the 


course of the first night Bridgetown, the capital of the island, was practically 
reduced to a mass of rubble. The fate of Government House will give some idea 
of what happened to other buildings in the town, and of how the inhabitants fared. 
Government House, which was of unusual strength of construction and was 
considered to be hurricane-proof, was nearly circular in form, its walls being more 
than three feet thick. No means were neglected to render the building storm-proof, 
but all was in vain. By ro o’clock that night doors and windows, which had been 
thought to be securely barricaded, had been blown in or torn away, the roof had 
disappeared and the house was in ruins. The Governor’s family were obliged to 
take refuge in the cellar, whence they were soon driven by the ingress of water from 
the continuous torrents of rain which filled it to a depth of four feet. 


The only hope left was to try to gain the fields, which were only one degree 
less hazardous than their present abode. A temporary shelter was, however, found 
among the ruins of the platform on which the flagstaff was erected. This, though 
a massive structure, did not seem likely to last for long, so the distressed fugitives 
were again compelled to seek elsewhere for some protection from the hurricane. 
The Governor, and those with him who realized the necessity for keeping together, 
after being frequently blown over and rolled in the mire and wet, at length gained 
the shelter of a battery; but even here they were in constant dread of being crushed 
by the guns which were often on the move from the force of the wind. In this 
connection, it was mentioned that a 12-pr. gun was blown from the south to the 
north battery, a distance of 140 yards. The other houses in the town, being of less 
robust construction, had been demolished much earlier, and the surviving in- 
habitants passed that day and night amidst scenes of the utmost danger and horror. 


Daylight next morning presented a scene of unrelieved desolation, not only 
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in Bridgetown itself but elsewhere in the island. Hardly a single building was 
exempt from damage, and many were laid flat. Plantations were destroyed, leaving 
no trace, and the loss of most of the livestock, particularly horned cattle, occasioned 
much distress. All survivors, of whatever class, were in equal plight, without 
food, clothing, or cover. The loss of human life was great, even amongst the white 
population, and if the negroes are included the total was thought to amount to 
some thousands; but of this number persons of consequence were few. Many 
people were buried under the wreckage of their homes, and were lucky if they were 
discovered in time to be dug out alive; others were blown into the sea and drowned, 
or were overwhelmed by the torrential rain. A primary consideration, apart from 
the rescue of individuals, was the prevention of a pestilence by the speedy interment 
of those dead bodies which were more easily found; but in that universal con- 
fusion it was impossible to record their number and identification with any degree 
of accuracy. 


What probably saved the island from utter ruin was the presence in Barbados 
at the time of a considerable number of troops. The black population exceeded. 
that of the white by four or five to one, and in addition there were more than 800 
prisoners of war, besides those undesirable members of the community who were 
set at large owing to the destruction of the prisons. Although the barracks and 
hospital were demolished, the loss incurred amongst the troops was slight. The 
rapine of the negroes during the general confusion kept pace with the violence of 
the elements, yet the activity of the officers and other ranks resulted in saving 
nearly all the stores and provisions intended for the service of the Army and Navy. 
Such were the effects of good order and discipline. This was the more fortunate 
in that, without this military aid, the whole island would have been faced with 
famine and the large negro population would have got completely out of hand. 


Another factor which assisted in maintaining public order was the highly 
meritorious conduct of the Spanish prisoners of war, who worked unremittingly 
under the direction of Captain Don Pedro St. Jago, of the Regiment of Aragon, 
to alleviate the plight of the distressed inhabitants. The Governor, in his report, 
stated that they ‘‘ conducted themselves more like friends than enemies. I therefore 
mean to show them every indulgence in my power.’’ The House of Commons also 
voted a further sum of £80,000 for the relief of Barbados. 


The second hurricane caused much damage to St. Lucia, Dominica, Granada, 
and St. Vincent; but Tobago, being on the extreme outer edge of the storm, was 
scarcely affected, and Antigua not at all. The French and Dutch islands, however, 
were said to have been even worse hit. 


So much for the devastation on shore. Now to see what happened out at sea. 


The first ship of war to become a total loss was the Phoenix, 44,2 which was 
wrecked at 5.30 a.m. on 4th October about three leagues to the eastward of Cape 
Cruz, Cuba; all except 20 men were saved. The first lieutenant, Benjamin Archer, 
was sent in one of the ship’s boats to Montego Bay, Jamaica, for assistance. By 
the 11th all the survivors (240 in number) had been embarked in the Porcupine, 
16 (Commander Benjamin Huike) and three shallops, and arrived safely in Montego 
Bay four days later. 


The next day and night saw the loss of several more ships, as well as extensive 
damage to others. Rear-Admiral Joshua Rowley’s squadron, which had escorted 





2 The names of commanding officers will be found in the tabular list of losses at the end. 
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the Jamaica trade as far as 30° 37’ N. and was then cruising to fill in time before 
returning to Port Royal, was caught to the north-eastward of Santo Domingo. 
Of this squadron, the Thunderer, 74, disappeared during the height of the storm and 
was never seen again. The Stirling Castle, 64, had weathered the storm with little 
hull damage, though only her foremast was left standing; but at 9 p.m. on the 
19th she ran at eight knots on the Silver Keys (a cluster of rocks about 15 leagues 
north of Old Cape Frangois)* and ‘‘ immediately separated.’’ The only survivors 
were a midshipman and four seamen. Two of the seamen reached the Cape [? Haitien]; 
the others were taken off a part of the wreck by a small vessel and carried to 
Port-au-Prince, where they received every assistance before being returned to 
Jamaica under a flag of truce. 

Six others of the convoy escort—the Grafton (flag), Berwick and Hector, 74s, 
Ruby and Trident, 64s, and Bristol, 50—were all disabled, being partially or wholly 
dismasted. Five of them got back to Port Royal on 26th October; but the 
Berwick, besides being totally dismasted, was so badly damaged that her captain 
decided to make the best of his way alone under jury masts to England. She 
arrived safely at Spithead on 23rd November. The convoy was scattered, many 
vessels being damaged, but most of them eventually returned to Jamaica. 

Three smaller ships also were lost, the Scarborough, 22, which had been on 
passage to take part in the operations against Fort St. Juan (also called St. John’s) 
on the Spanish Main, and the Barbados and Victor, 14s. In addition, the Ulysses, 
44, and Pomona, 28, which had been cruising in company, were both partially 
dismasted, and did not turn up at Port Royal until 26th and 24th October, 
respectively. The Badger cutter, 14, and Endeavour schooner, 12, which had been 
patrolling on the north and south sides of Jamaica respectively, likewise came 
to grief. The former was dismasted and driven on shore, though she was afterwards 
refitted; the latter was completely dismasted and had jettisoned all but two of 
her guns, but she was so badly damaged that a Board of Survey condemned her 
as unfit for further sea service. 

The second hurricane was equally, if not more, disastrous to shipping. The 
gale sprang up during the evening of roth October, and before next morning it was 
blowing from the north-east with a “‘ degree of violence that is not be to described. 
It continued with incredible violence during the whole day, but about midnight 
the weather became more moderate, and by next morning [12th] the wind was 
totally abated. The direction of it was from N.N.E. to E.S.E., of 29 hours’ 
duration.” 

Again six warships were lost, though this time none was larger than a frigate. 
The Blanche, 32, Andromeda, 28, and Camelion, 14, all foundered. The Laurel, 
28, which with the Endymion and Andromeda had been cruising to windward of 
Martinique to look out for the expected French reinforcements, was wrecked on 
that island, 31 men only being saved. (It is known that at least one belonged to 
the Andromeda, but in all probability most of these survivors were from the 
Laurel.) The Deal Castle, 20, was cast away on Puerto Rico, possibly after the 
main force of the hurricane had subsided, all except three men being saved; and 
the Beaver’s prize, 16, which was on passage from St. Lucia to Barbados, became 
a total loss near Vieux Fort, St. Lucia, when all except 17 men perished. 

Seven other ships suffered the loss of some or all of their masts, but they 
managed to reach English Harbour, Antigua, after the weather had moderated. 


3 Cabo Viego Frances. 
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These were the Ajax, Egmont, and Montagu, 74s, Endymion, 44, Venus, 36, Alcmene 
and Amazon, 32s, all of which had been forced to put to sea from St. Lucia. Also 
the Brune, 32, arrived at Barbados with only her bowsprit standing. The Albemarle, 
28, which was the only warship at Barbados at the time, parted her cables and put 
out to sea, as did also about 25 other vessels, including some transports and 
victuallers; the frigate reached Antigua on 15th October, minus her mainmast 
and fore and mizen topmasts, but with one exception the fate of these particular 
merchant vessels is not recorded. Besides these, the Vengeance, 74, and St. Vin- 
cente, 14, were dismasted (the former had to cut away her masts) and drove ashore 
at St. Lucia, but both were got off. The trade at St. Kitts, however, had to put to 
sea on the approach of the gale, and most of these ships got back again later. 


Two transports—the Monarch and Rachel—are referred to by name. The 
Monarch, about whose fate the Governor of Jamaica was greatly concerned, had 
left Savanna la Mar on 1st October for Kingston, carrying a number of: Spanish 
prisoners from St. John’s, but up till the date of his despatch (zoth October) 
nothing had been heard of her and it was feared that she must have foundered with 
all hands. The Rachel, an ordnance transport, which had on board 15 other ranks, 
Royal Artillery, and three civilians of the Ordnance, had been forced to sea from 
Barbados, but she also disappeared without trace. 


Enemy shipping fared no better from the violence of these storms. Sixteen 
loaded Dutch vessels were wrecked on Granada, and about 60 sail of a French 
convoy, escorted by the Cérés and Constant,* 32s, which had just arrived at St. 
Pierre, Martinique, were driven out to sea. Some were captured by the British 
ships that had themselves scarcely escaped total destruction. Among these was 
the Endymion which, with only her foremast left standing, arrived at Port Royal 
on 29th October, bringing in with her the French Marquis de Brancas and Eole; 
the former was laden with provisions, and the latter had on board 150 soldiers, 
part of the Regiment of Touraine, commanded by a Captain de Marcy. Other 
enemy vessels captured about the same time included a French snow by the 
Alcmene on the 13th. This prize confirmed the imminent arrival of the French 
reinforcements. The Inconstante reached Fort Royal, dismasted. A third French 
frigate, the Junon, 32,5 was wrecked on St. Vincent; and a French brig was also 
reported to have foundered in the same locality, when her whole complement of 
160 men, including some troops, lost their lives. The ex-British Experiment, 50, 
was reported by Commodore Hotham to have been driven on shore on Guadeloupe, 
but she seems to have been refloated and was not captured. 


In all, there were at least 35 British warships of all sizes involved in these 
scenes of universal calamity. Some 12 were lost, and 23 others were damaged in 
greater or less degree. The number of spare masts and yards at both Port Royal 
and Antigua was totally inadequate to make good all these losses, so several of 
the damaged ships were sent to England under jury rig in company with the later 
trade convoys. 

It would be tedious, even if space permitted, to describe fully what happened 
to each individual ship or vessel, nor are accurate details available in every case. 
As the saving of the Amazon, however, was made the subject of a special report, 
that account has been used here as a typical example of what might occur in 





“There was no ship of this name in the French Navy at that time, but there was 
an Inconstante. 
5 Called the Juno, 40, in the British reports. 
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similar circumstances, though most ships, apart from those lost, were not in such 
dire peril as was the one commanded by Captain the Hon. William Clement Finch. 


Understandably, there was no ship immediately available to send to England 
with the news of these disasters, so it is not surprising that Commodore Hotham’s 
two reports, dated 23rd October and 5th November, did not reach London until 
26th December. They were brought by Captain Francis John Hartwell (Brune, 
32), who had left Antigua on 12th November and landed at Baltimore, in Ireland, 
on 18th December; he also delivered the despatches of the Governors of Barbados, 
the Leeward Islands, and of the Commander-in-Chief, Land Forces, in the Leeward 
Islands. Those of Vice-Admiral Sir Peter Parker, Commander-in-Chief, Jamaica, 
and of the Governor of Jamaica reached London five days later, having been 

carried home by Commander James Vashon (Alert, 14), who sailed from Jamaica 
on 7th November; they were taken to London by Lieutenant Francis Messervy 
of that sloop. 


The full text of these despatches is too long to give here, but the essential 
details have been incorporated in this narrative. The report of the captain of the 
Amazon, however, is given in extenso, as it shows the desperate straits in which 
he and his ship’s company were situated. That they survived at all was rightly 
considered by Commodore Hotham to be “ singular and extraordinary.” 

Commodore Hotham’s first report, dated Vengeance, Carenage, St. Lucia, 
23rd October, 1780, ended with “ The preservation of the Amazon is so singular 
and extraordinary that I herewith transmit a copy of the account given of it by 
Captain Finch.” 

Captain Finch’s report reads: 

‘““ Amazon, English Harbour, 
17th October, 1780.” 

“ Sir, 

“T am at a loss whether to express in the strongest terms my regret for 
the misfortunes that have happened to His Majesty’s Ship under my command, 
or my satisfaction in having got her in safety to this port. 

“| flatter myself you saw the necessity we were under of putting to sea the 
morning after the commencement of the gale. We then stood under our storm 
staysails W. by N. from the Carenage; it was but for a short time the canvas 
held; after that the ship behaved perfectly well and appeared to every person 
on board as capable of standing the gale that ensued as was possible for any 
ship. About 7 o'clock at night the gale increased to a degree that can better 
be conceived from the consequences than any description I can give. There was 
an evident necessity of doing something to relieve the ship, but I was unwilling 
to cut away the lower masts till the last extremity and accordingly ordered the 
people up to cut away the main topmast. My orders were attempted to be put 
into execution with the utmost alacrity, but before it could be accomplished 
I found it necessary to call them down to cut away the mainmast. Whilst I was 
waiting for the men to come down, a sudden gust overset the ship; most of the 
officers, with myself and a number of the ship’s company, got upon the side of 
the ship. The wheel on the quarter deck was then under water. 


“ In that situation I could perceive the ship settle bodily some feet, until 
the water was up to the after part of the slides of the carronades on the weather 
side. Notwithstanding the ship was so far gone, upon the masts, bowsprit, &c. 
going away, she righted as far as to bring the lee gunwale even with the water’s 
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edge. By the exertions of all the officers and men we soon got the lee quarter 
deck guns and carronades overboard, and soon after one of the forecastle guns, 
and sheet anchor cut away, which had so good an effect that we were enabled to 
get to the pumps and lee guns on the main deck; the throwing them overboard 
was in our situation a work of great difficulty, and I could perceive the ship was 
going down by the stern. 


“This arduous task was accomplished under the direction of Lieutenant 
{Edward} Pakenham, whose great experience and determined perseverance 
marked him out as perhaps the only individual to whom (amidst such great 
exertions) a pre-eminence could be given; and I do not think it possible for 
greater exertions to be made. The water was above the cables on the orlop deck, 
with a vast quantity between decks; and the stump of the mainmast falling out 
of the step occasioned one of the chain pumps to be rendered useless, as was the 
other soon after. By the great activity of the two carpenters mates they were 
alternately cleared; upon my representing this to Commissioner [John] Laforey 
he appointed them both to act as carpenters (one in the Amazon, the other in 
the Antigua) till your pleasure is known.® 


“ Besides the loss of our masts, &c. the ship has suffered considerable 
damages, the particulars of which I cannot send until a survey has been held 
upon the ship. The books and papers are totally destroyed, so that it is not in 
my power particularly to ascertain the loss we have suffered in men; I believe 
20 drowned, besides a number wounded. For further particulars I refer you to 
the gentleman who will deliver this letter to you. The carpenter [Mr. Samuel 
Grew] was the only officer lost upon this occasion. 


I have, etc. 
Wa. CLEMENT FINCH. 
To Commodore Hotham.” 


Captain Finch’s estimate of the number drowned on this occasion was actually 
in excess of the facts. According to the Amazon’s muster book, 14 persons (including 
the carpenter) were drowned on the 12th. Thirteen men died in Antigua hospital at 
different dates during the month of November, one in December, and two in January 
—a total of sixteen; Dr. Mark Long, the surgeon, also died at Antigua on 
15th November, though not in hospital. But how many of these deaths were 
attributable to the hurricane is not known. 

The Master (Mr. William Paton), in his log, provides many further details of 
a technical nature which are not specifically mentioned in Captain Finch’s report. 
These are given in the Appendix. 


Mention has been made of the return of three of the survivors from the 
Stirling Castle under a flag of truce. Another instance of this procedure, which 
received more publicity at the time, was that of the return of the survivors from the 
Andromeda and Laurel, who were cast up on Martinique during the hurricane. These 
latter, like the Spanish prisoners of war at Barbados, had rendered every possible 
assistance in relieving the universal distress, and the account of this episode, forwarded 
by Commodore Hotham, will also bear repeating in full. 


Hotham’s quarters in the Vengeance appear to have been rendered uninhabitable, 
for he dated his next report from the Ajax. 





®The Amazon’s muster book, however, contains no mention of these acting 
appointments. 
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“ Ajax, Carenage, St. Lucia. 
5th November, 1780. 
“ Sir, 
‘“... Upon the 25th [October] the Governor of Martinique sent me over, in 
a flag of truce, 31 men of the crews of the Andromeda and Laurel. The former 
overset and foundered about six leagues to windward of that island; and, by 
the account which the pilot of her gives, who was one of the people saved, there 
is little expectation that the Endymion can have escaped, as, he says, from her 
situation when they last saw her, and the direction of the wind at that time, it 
was impossible for her to have cleared the island upon either tack. The Laurel 
was driven on shore, and very soon went to pieces. 
“The Marquis de Bouillé’ could not consider men, who had only the force 


of the elements to cope with, in the light of enemies; but that having, in common - 


with themselves, partaken of the danger, were in like manner entitled to every 
comfort and relief that could be given in a time of such universal calamity and 
distress. He laments only that their numbers were so few, and that among them 
no officer was saved. In his way of acting he has shown himself equally humane 
and generous; and I should be wanting in those sentiments myself if I omitted 
to point out to their Lordships his conduct upon this unhappy occasion. .. . 


I am, etc. 
W. HortHam.” 


War in the days of the ancien régime, it will be observed, was conducted in a more 
gentlemanly manner than it is today. 


In order to avoid overcrowding the narrative with details of the damage to ships, 
the main features are given in tabular form below. This course, it may be mentioned, 
was also adopted both by Admiral Parker and Commodore Hotham in their reports 
on the hurricanes. 


Readers of the novels by Captain Frederick Marryat will recollect that in his sea 
stories he introduces some events, either of action with an enemy or description of 
a shipwreck, which undoubtedly have a historical background. For the purposes of 
his stories Marryat altered the actual details, sometimes combining more than one 
incident, but in the main they are easily recognizable. Such are the club-hauling 
of the Diomede in Peter Simple and the wrecking of the French line-of-battleship in 
The King’s Own. 


The West Indies hurricanes of 1780 provided him with material for yet another 
tale, which he worked into Peter Simple, chapters 47-50. Peter Simple, it will be 
remembered, had been sent away with the Ratilesnake’s boats to cut out two vessels 
which were then approaching the harbour of St. Pierre, but before they could get up 
with their objective a hurricane broke upon them. A few survivors were washed up 
on shore, where they found a scene of complete desolation. The British castaways 
assisted in rescuing those of the inhabitants who were pinned under the wreckage of 
the houses. General O’Brien, in return, restored them all to their own ship, saying 
that they had not been fairly captured, but were the victims of the storm. 


The Rattlesnake’s narrow escape from being wrecked obviously refers to the fears, 
fortunately groundless, expressed by Commodore Hotham for the safety of the 
Endymion. 





? General Frangois-Claude, Marquis de Bouillé. 
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Ship 


First Hurricane 
Phoenix ... 


Thunderer 


Stirling Castle 


Scarborough 


Barbados 
Victor 


Second Hurricane 
Blanche ... 


Andromeda 


Laurel 
Deal Castle 


Beaver’s prize 


Camelion 


First Hurricane 
Berwick ... 


Grafton ... 


Hector 


Ruby 


Trident ... 
Bristol 


Ulysses .i. 


Pomona ... 


Badger cutter 


SHIPS LOST 
Guns Commanding Officer Casualties 
*Lost his life 
44 Captain Sir Hyde Parker 20 lost 
74 


64 


22 


14 
14 


32 
28 


28 
20 


16 


14 


74 


74 


74 


64 


64 
50 


44 


28 


14 


Walsingham* 

Captain Robert Boyle 
Nicholas* 

Captain Robert Carkett* 


Commodore Robert cahh 


Captain Samuel Hood 
Walker* 


Commander Ralph Milbank* 

Lieutenant George Geddes 
Mackenzie* 

Captain Samuel Uppleby* 

Captain Henry Bryne* } 


Captain Thomas Lloyd* 
Commander James Hawkins 


Commander John Auriol 
Drummond* 
Commander James Johnston* 
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All lost 


5 saved 


All lost 


All lost 
All lost 


All lost 


31 saved 


3 lost 


17 saved 


All lost 


SHIPS DAMAGED 


Captain the Hon. Keith 
Stewart 

Rear-Admiral Joshua 
Rowley 


Captain William Affleck 


Captain Sir John Hamilton 


Parket® 
Captain John Cowling 
Captain John Thomas 


Rear-Admiral Sir Peter i 


Captain Toby Caulfeild 

Captain Thomas Dumaresq 

Captain Charles Edmund 
Nugent 


Lieutenant Donald 
Sutherland 





8C.-in-C., Jamaica. Not on board. 





Remarks 


Wrecked 6 leagues to the 
eastward of Cape Cruz, Cuba. 

Foundered to the north-east- 
ward of Santo Domingo. 


Wrecked on Silver Keys rocks, 
Santo Domingo. 

Foundered on passage from 
Jamaica to St. Juan, Spanish 
Main. 

Foundered. 

Foundered. 


Foundered on passage from 
St. Lucia to Antigua. 
Foundered 6 leagues to 
windward of Martinique. 
Wrecked on Martinique. 
Driven to sea from Gros Islet 
Bay, St. Lucia. Wrecked on 
Puerto Rico. 
Wrecked near 
St. Lucia. 
Driven to sea from Gros Islet 
Bay, St. Lucia. Foundered. 


Vieux Fort, 


Dismasted and damaged. 
Arrived Spithead 23rd Nov. 
Main and mizenmast gone; 
foremast and bowsprit 
disabled. 
Arrived Port Royal, 
Jamaica, 26th Oct. 
Dismasted. All guns thrown 
overboard except two 18-prs. 
Arrived Jamaica 26th Oct. 
Main and mizenmast gone. 
Ten guns thrown overboard. 
Arrived Jamaica 26th Oct. 
Main and mizenmast gone. 
Arrived Jamaica 26th Oct. 
Dismasted. Arrived Jamaica 
26th Oct. 
Main and mizenmast gone. 
U.D. guns thrown overboard. 
Arrived Jamaica 26th Oct. 
Mizenmast gone; foremast and 
bowsprit sprung. Arrived 
Jamaica 24th Oct. 
Dismasted and driven on shore, 


N. side of Jamaica. Refitted. 
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Endeavour schr.... 12 Lieutenant Wooldridge 


Second Hurricane 


Ajax an .-- 74 Captain John Symons 
Egmont ... .-- 74 Captain Robert Fanshawe 
Montagu --- 74 Captain John Houlton 
Vengeance --- 74 Commodore William 
Hotham 

Captain John Holloway 
Endymion ... 44 Captain Philip Carteret 
Venus... --- 36 Captain John Douglas 
Alcmene ... -- 32 Captain James Brine 
Amazon ... --. 32 Captain the Hon. William 


Clement Finch 


Brune... -. 32 Captain Francis John 

Hartwell 
Albemarle ... 28 Captain Thomas Taylor 
St. Vincente ... 14 Commander George Wilkinson 
Aeina ... .-. bomb Lieutenant William Tahourdin 
Vesuvius... --- bomb Lieutenant John Hutt 

(Act. Captain) 

APPENDIX 

Extracts from Amazon’s log (adjusted to civil time). 
Oct. 1780. _ 


toth p.m.2. Struck T® yards. 


6 lost 


Dismasted; ten guns thrown 
overboard. Condemned as 
unfit for further sea service. 


Driven to sea from St. Lucia. 
Mizenmast, mainyard and main 
topmast gone. Returned 
21st Oct. 
Driven to sea from St. Lucia. 
Dismasted; frame much 
shattered. Arrived Jamaica 
28th Oct. 
Driven to sea from St. Lucia. 
Dismasted; 8 ft. water in 
hold; all powder damaged. 
Returned 13th Oct. 
Driven ashore at St. Lucia. 
Cut away masts, bowsprit 
left standing. Refloated. 
Bowsprit, main and mizenmast 
gone. Arrived Jamaica 
29th Oct. 
Foremast and bowsprit gone. 
Arrived Antigua 2oth Oct. 
On passage from St. Lucia to 
Antigua. Arrived 19th Oct. in 
very shattered condition. 
Driven to sea from St. Lucia. 
Overset and dismasted; 17 
guns thrown overboard. 
Arrived Antigua 15th Oct. 
Arrived Barbados with only 
bowsprit standing. 
Driven to sea from Carlisle 
Bay, Barbados. Mainmast 
gone, step of mizenmast split; 
cut away fore and mizen 
topmasts. Arrived Antigua 
15th Oct. 
Driven ashore at St. Lucia. 
Dismasted; bowsprit left 
standing. Refloated. 
At St. Lucia. Mizenmast gone. 
At St. Lucia. Little damage. 


4. Wind N.E. by N. Excessive hard squalls with heavy rain and a heavy 


swell rolling in. 


6. Egmont parted her cable, but brought up again under our stern. 


9. Ajax slipped and put to sea. 
12. Egmont ditto. 


11th a.m.5. Montagu parted her cable and put to sea. Observed several transports on 
shore in the Carenage, it blowing a perfect hurricane. 
7. Got spritsail yard in and bent F., M. & Mz. staysails and got clear for 


putting to sea. 
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Slipped the small bower and stream cables and cut the best bower. Set 
F., M. & Mz. staysails and put to sea. Fore staysail blown away; set 
topmast staysail, which also wes blown away. Got T® masts down and 
lashed to ringbolts on main deck. Got jibboom in and secured the booms 
and boats, and made all snug. Battened down hatches; kept ship free 
with one hand pump. 

Wind N.E. by N. Course N.W. 

Gale increasing with a very heavy swell. 

Mizen staysail blown to pieces. Found ship make water considerably 
Rigged the chain pumps and freed her. 

Main staysail blown away. Ship under bare poles. Found it impossible 
to set any sail, the hurricane so severe. 

Still increasing; ship laying down much and shipping great quantities 
of water and making much ditto. Kept chain pumps going. 

Found ship’s water lodged. Sent main topmen up to cut away main 
topmast, and saw everything clear for cutting away lower masts. 

The violence of the hurricane pressed the ship so much down that she 
entirely overset on her broadside and almost filled. The three masts 
and bowsprit instantly went away. Ship righted; turned to and cleared 
wreck. Sent hands to the chain pumps; others employed heaving the 
lee guns overboard, viz. 11 12-pr., 21 18-pr. and 2 6-pr. Cut away sheet 
anchor. Barge went clear on board (sic) and cutter stove to pieces by the 
fall of the main mast. Found 8 people killed and drowned. Tiller d 
sweep (sic) broken, binnacle and compasses gone, wheel unshipped and 
broken. 

Found to ft. water in the well and much water in the ’tween decks. 
Found we gained upon her. Baled out spirit and fish rooms. Chain 
pumps choked; got ditto clear. ' 

Found the gale abate at daylight. Gained 5 ft. on the ship. Hove a few 
dead bodies overboard. Found everything inboard destroyed by the 
ship oversetting. 

Weather more moderate, but a heavy sea running. Shipped a spare 
tiller in the cabin and bent sheet cable to the spare anchor. The weather 
thick and the compasses broken deprived us of knowing which way the 
ship drove or how the wind was. 

Hard gales with rain and a heavy sea running. 

Broke chain of starboard pump. Rigged fore T* mast for a jury foremast 
and set fore T* sail on it. Got one of the compasses fitted. The wind in 
the last 24 hours had been round the compass. 

Rigged main topmast (sic) for a jury mainmast and set main T* sail on it. 
Chain and hand pumps kept constantly going; baleing, &c. 

Rigged mizen T* mast for a jury [mizen] mast. 

Struck main T* mast and rigged spare jibboom for a jury mainmast and 
set mizen T* sail on it. Got the spare pump down into the spirit room 
and worked it. Employed clearing and repairing the chain pumps. 
Three feet of water in the well; hand pumps going, &c. 

Employed clearing ship of lumber and wreckage. Rigged main T* mast 
on the bitts and set main T® sail on it. 

Saw the land. 

Body of Martinico E. by S. 7 or 8 leagues. 

Cleared the well with the hand pumps; 4 ft. water remaining in spirit 
room. People constantly employed baleing. Spare pump choked. 
Moderate and clear. Set the royals. 

Wind E.S.E. Course N. by W. Spoke the Ajax with the loss of her 
mizenmast, 
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N. point of Dominico E. by S.; S. point of Guadaloupe N.N.E. 
Lat. obs. 16° 26’ N. 

Employed baleing out spirit room, heaving overboard wet bread and 
clearing ship. 

Wind E.S.E. Course N.N.E. N. point of Guadaloupe E. 3 or 4 miles. 
Saw the island of Antigua N.N.E. 

Made the signal for a pilot. 

Pilot came on board. 

Anchored in English Harbour with our spare anchor. Took in hawsers 
to steady the ship. 
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NORWAY AND SOVIET PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


By Captain O. P. ARALDSEN, RoyAL NORWEGIAN Navy 


Te gigantic propaganda offensive, at present being conducted in Soviet 
quarters, is a form of psychological warfare of the cold war. This warfare 
forms so important a part of the international political impact of world 
Communism that it is well worth while to scrutinize it more closely, as to its quintes- 
sence and purpose. It is the battle for the human mind which today—as was also 
the case in previous times—will determine the aspects of the world in the coming 
generation. In this battle it is the will to resist—or the absence of such a will— 
generally expressed in the term, “it is useless for us to try,” which plays such an 
important part in deciding a country’s fate. 


The long-term and ultimate goal of world Communism, according to the doc- 
trines of Communism itself, is to gain world supremacy. However, it is not necessary 
to conquer each individual as a supporter of Communism in order to achieve this aim. 
The attitude “it is useless for us to struggle against it’’ is quite as effective. In 
the dynamic expansional policy steadfastly propagated to reach this goal, psycho- 
logical warfare is the most effective in time of peace. The fight for the human mind 
is being waged incessantly. Passivity is banned. 


A tactical aspect of psychological warfare, to which it is necessary to lend a ready 
ear and eye, is that incidental surface episodes are generally a harbinger of major 
psychological assaults. A closer investigation will soon establish that these surface 
episodes are not the true cause of the attack. As a rule there is merely an accidental 
or designed, but very handy, camouflage of the actual motive. Prescribed effective 
psychological warfare will always attempt to cover up the real motive which, with 
almost no exception, aims at attaining the power of command over the human minds, 
and to exploit the advantages of this position of command. 


When N.A.T.O. was founded in 1949, Stalin was the dictator of the Soviet 
Republic. To a considerable extent he made use of psychological warfare, but he 
also resorted to aggressive measures that, in his opinion, might speed the progress 
to Communist aims. The march into Czechoslovakia, and the war in Korea, go to 
prove this. Since Khrushchev took over the reins of power, psychological warfare 
has once again attained first priority and has now become even more effective than 
previously. This evolution is in continuous growth and increased activity is to be 
expected. 


In psychological warfare all available means are employed. These means are 
of ideological, economic, religious, military/political, or nationalistic character 
and are thrown into the battle, singly or collectively, against all fields which represent 
a stronghold of the West’s unity and force. The weak links, such as newly-established 
nations who have not as yet a stable government, naturally form the object of very 
special attention. 


The actual ideological attack is directed mainly against N.A.T.O. The member 
States of this defence organization, in turn and due course, have the searchlight 
directed against them. The Communist aim, where N.A.T.O. is concerned, is to 
undermine the mutual confidence and trust between the member States and thereby 
weaken psychological preparedness and defence effort. The method most generally 
used in this psychological game consists of systematic blackmailing of one or more 
of the member States, frequently coinciding with stress being placed on the peace- 
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loving attitudes of other member States. Another method often used against the 
weaker members constitute threats of military precautions. 


The U.S.A. and West Germany are most vulnerably exposed to this slander 
and vilification or debasement. In the course of Mr. Mikoyan’s visit to Norway 
last summer we saw an example of this. First he directed violent attacks against 
the U.S.A., accusing that country of being aggressive, imperialistic, and a danger 
to world peace. His words fell on stony ground. The rules of etiquette caused 
responsible Norwegian quarters, in the role of hosts, to hesitate in protesting against 
the violation of generally accepted forms of politeness. When, nevertheless, such 
a protest was lodged, Mikoyan changed his tactics, but nonetheless, carried on his 
efforts at creating distrust and causing friction between the N.A.T.O. members. 
Here Prussian militarism came to the fore. It was the revival of this militarism 
and the idea of revenge that poisoned the atmosphere in the world. Needless to 
say, it was West Germany who represented Prussian militarism and who, allegedly, 
was a dubious ally for little, peace-loving Norway. Attacks on German militarism 
are not hard to tolerate in Norway. The years of German occupation are not for- 
gotten. One of the tasks of psychological warfare is to reactivate such memories 
and to stir up past controversies. In that way N.A.T.O.’s strength is weakened. 


The Soviet Union is fully aware that Germany forms a vital link in the N.A.T.O. 
defence organization and, for that reason, efforts must be made to break down 
_ confidence in West Germany on the one hand and to press Germany into isolation 
on the other. The Soviet propaganda in Germany itself, therefore, concentrates 
on the latter. To the Germans, the N.A.T.O. members chiefly represent Germany’s 
enemies during World War II. Also in the German people lies a latent antipathy 
against the nations who, in their opinion, were not aware of the Communist danger 
at that time. In this respect it is of importance to Russia, by crafty propaganda, 
to nourish German displeasure with the other N.A.T.O. countries. The demands 
of the allies from the last war of unconditional surrender, and of alleged indiscri- 
minate bombing of German cities, are arguments perpetually dragged up by the 
Kremlin to awaken bitter memories. The fact that Russia was a party to forming 
the allied strategy and to drawing up the armistice terms is no obstacle to subversive 
exploitations of these wartime events in psychological warfare. It does, however, 
demand that the propaganda offensive is made so intensive and varied that it 
does not leave the attacked party sufficient time to investigate and to refute 
before the next salvo bursts. When the Soviet Union, in its versatile propaganda, 
happens to contradict itself or, in some other manner, gets into deep water, this 
is a matter of no consequence. The press and news services in N.A.T.O. are not 
so well co-ordinated that it is possible, jointly, to analyse the accusations and, 
as one man, put the culprit in his place. With the state of affairs as it is at present, 
it is in point of fact a case of sauve qui peut, with little time left to dwell on the 
troubles of the other fellow fighting in a corresponding sector. 


Outside N.A.T.O., the Soviet psychological war effort is carried on with great 
gusto, and serves to pave the way for the ultimate goals of world Communism. 
Russia favours playing the part of the bosom friend and true protector of the 
colonies and protectorates around the world. That the Soviet Republics oppress 
a number of countries exercises no influence on their propaganda in this field. 
For Japan, too, it is the U.S.A. who is presented as the menace. References are 
made to the needless bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Here it was the 
imperialistic and reactionary forces in the U.S.A. who triumphed, and these forces 
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must be let loose no more. This doom and disaster is avoided by joining the ranks 
of the Soviet army of peace. 


Turn next to the case of Norway and Denmark, who are regarded as the 
weakest links in N.A.T.O., from a military as well as from a psychological point 
of view by the Soviet. These two countries are most acutely exposed to the 
Russian ‘ threat’ propaganda. To all intents and purposes the U.S.S.R. is striving 
to squeeze these two countries out of the N.A.T.O. organization. The weaker 
and more isolated the position of each victim, the better it fits into the pattern 
of the expansional policy of world Communism. Studying the most recent and 
violent threat campaign against Norway, we find that accidental episodes—for 
which Norway was not even responsible—are being used against us. The fact 
that Bodo was earmarked as the terminal station on the navigation chart of the 
U-2 aircraft has brought in its wake attacks against Norway of such a nature that 
comparison can only be found in the policy of threats preceding the Munich tragedy. 
Inside the Soviet Union, as well as in certain quarters outside it, public opinion 
has actually been whipped up to such an extent that an attack on Norwegian 
airfields would be accepted as a natural and justified consequence of this incident. 


The limits of grotesque subversion were reached with the shooting down by the 
U.S.S.R. of the U.S. RB-47 over international waters in the Barents Sea, when 
Norway—following upon this Soviet violation of International Law—was threatened 
in a manner very similar to the one employed after the shooting down of the U-2 
aircraft. 


It is on the basis of ‘ might spells right’ that the U.S.S.R. is conducting its 
threat propaganda. It has nothing whatsoever to do with International Law, but 
does in some measure resemble the domestic legal practice followed in the dictator- 
ridden countries when the next-of-kin or friends are made the innocent victims 
in a case of so-called counter revolutionary activities of another responsible person. 
To claim the validity of such practice, also where International Law is concerned, 
can only be done on this axiom. 


Let us imagine this situation in reverse: that a Soviet aircraft has been forced 
down inside the U.S.A., and that a Cuban airfield had been earmarked on the 
aircraft’s navigation chart as its terminal. If now the United States’ President had 
reacted in asimilar manner to Khrushchev’sand threatened Cuba with crushing blows 
against the country’s airfields, protests would have been lodged from all over the 
world against such form of tyranny and barbarousness. However, reaction is not 
such in the case of the U.S.S.R. 


If we, in Norway, succumbed to Soviet pressure and resigned our membership 
in N.A.T.O., would we then be left in peace? In other words, is a neutral Norway 
what the Soviet propaganda is aiming at? On the basis of experience reaped 
concerning the expansional policy of world Communism after the war, the answer 
is that this is a very shaky foundation on which to build one’s future in inter- 
national politics. Before long, no doubt, even if Norway attempted to remain 
absolutely neutral, some accidental or construed surface episode (on lines with the 
RB-47) would give rise to a fresh assault. The initial admonition might perhaps 
have the following wording: 

“The reactionary and imperialistic quarters who persuaded Norway 
to join the aggressive N.A.T.O. bloc, are now attempting to form a Scandi- 
navian bloc aimed against the Soviet Union. On the basis of Norway's previous 
membership in N.A.T.O. and the connection still being maintained with that 
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organization, the planned Scandinavian bloc, with Sweden’s membership a 
probability, constitutes an even graver threat against the Soviet Union than 
that represented by the Norwegian membership in N.A.T.O. It is a perilous 
path upon which Norway has now embarked, and Norway, alone, must bear 
the consequences to which such provocative forming of blocs may lead.” 


A series of new surface episodes would indubitably give rise to an intensification 
of the psychological warfare, leading on to the stage it has reached at present. In 
a possible official Note concerning the case, the concluding passages, in line with a 
well known previous Note, may have this wording: 

“We will direct crushing blows against bases that are placed at disposal 
for provocations which these so-called Scandinavian neutrality exercises 
represent. The Soviet government have in their hands information to the 
effect that the exercises here concerned are conducted in consultation with 
the aggressive N.A.T.O. bloc and under the disguised leadership of the latter. 
Responsibility for the consequences of such unfriendly acts against the Soviet 
Union falls exclusively upon Norway.” 


It is not hard to envisage that, by choosing the road of compliance, the fate 
of the previous Baltic States might be ours. Through the principle of obligatory 
voluntariness, slowly but surely, we might be drawn into the ranks of the Socialistic 
people’s Republics. 


The West represents no dying democracy or form of civilization. The 
democracy of the West has passed through an evolutionary process which, among 
other phases, also includes the stage of dictatorship in which the Communist world 
now exists. N.A.T.O. represents an alliance the like of which is hard to find in the 
world’s history, and is the fruit of the evolutionary process that has taken place. 
N.A.T.O.’s aim is to preserve peace, and N.A.T.O. claims with emphasis that there 
are several indications suggesting that the member States have the least to fear 
if each individual member is fully aware of his responsibility and take upon himself 
his part of the burden. If, on the other hand, we are indulgent in the face of Soviet 
threats, and are reluctant to carry our part of the burden, then there is grave danger 
ahead. 


A strongly welded N.A.T.O. unity spells security. Threats and propaganda 
will then be relegated to the place where they rightly belong and thus contribute 
to the unity, rather than weakening it. Such an attitude would also constitute 
the best stepping-stone to bringing the co-existence of the cold war over in a more 
harmonious life of fellow feeling, marked by mutual respect. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(Correspondence is invited on subjects which have been dealt with in the JOURNAL, or 
which ave of general interest to the Services. Correspondents are requested to put their views 
as concisely as possible, but publication of letters will be dependent on the space available 
in each number of the JOURNAL.—EDITOR.) 


To the Editor of the R.U.S.1. JouRNAL. 


DEFENCE IN THE NUCLEAR AGE 


S1r,—During the discussion which followed Sir Stephen King-Hall’s lecture, certain 
claims were made on behalf of the nuclear deterrent and what it has accomplished. 
The sense of the following examples is not distorted by their being quoted out of 
context :-— 


ee 


. . in the meantime, for 15 years, nuclear power has kept the peace.” 
1946-1961.) 


(i.e. from 
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1956 








Year 
1945-46 ...U.S. Atomic Monopoly. 


Nuclear State 


Aug. Soviet Atomic 
Explosion. 


Nov. U.S. Hydrogen 
bomb. 


Aug. Soviet Hydrogen 
bomb. 

Jan. Doctrine of mas- 
sive retaliation. 


” 


Soviet Initiatives 
Demob. from 15 million 
to about 4.5 million. 


Continuing civil war in 
Greece. External 
support. 


Feb. Coup d’état in 
Czechoslovakia. 


Apr. Berlin Blockade 
starts. 
— Internal unrest in 
Franceand Italy. 
Jugoslavia finally breaks 
with Soviet Bloc. 
Jun. Korean War 
begins. 


Sept. Korean truce talks 
start. 

Oct. XIX Congress of 
Supreme Soviet. 

Korean War ends. 


Fall of Dien Bien Phu. 
Mar. Soviets apply to 
join N.A.T.O. 


Hungary. 
Sputnik. 


“‘ Since the West has had the nuclear deterrent as the ultimate sanction there has 
been not one inch further territorial aggression in Europe; further, the credibility of 
the deterrent has effected a change in the basic philosophical thinking of the Marxists 
concerning the inevitability of war, .. . 


Let us look at the record :— 


Western Actions 

Very rapid run down. 

Bomber capability is 
retained. 

Mar. Truman Doctrine. 
Aid to Greece 
and Turkey. 

Jun. Marshall Aid. 

Mar. Brussels Treaty. 

Apr. O.E.E.C.  estab- 
lished. 

Sept. Western Union 
Defence Org. 


Apr. N.A.T.O. Treaty 
signed. 
Build-up of S.A.C. 


Apr. SACEUR set up. 
Apr. European Coal and 
Steel Cmty. 
Feb. Greece and Turkey 
join N.A.T.O. 
Apr. SACLANT set up. 


V-Bomber Force. 


Suez. 
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Before we proceed further, the historical record requires that we amend the last 
part of the first example to read “‘. . . , nuclear power has prevented war in Europe.’’; 
and amend the first part of the second example to read something like “Since the 
formulation of the deterrent concept. ...” 


Considering the validity of the claims that the deterrent preserved the peace and 
prevented aggression, we must decide what exactly we mean by ‘ having the nuclear 
deterrent.’ Do we by that exclude atomic weapons, and if not, at what stage did the 
atomic monopoly possessed by the West in 1945 evolve into the great deterrent? I 
have been unable to find an authoritive date for the birth of the ‘ deterrent concept’ 
but I have concluded that it crystalised during the course of 1952, and was first clearly 
stated at the beginning of 1954. The record suggests that its formulation was more 
closely related to the heavy U.S. casualties in Korea and N.A.T.O’s. failure to find the 90 
divisions asked for by SACEUR than to an objective appreciation of how best to use 
this new instrument of war. 


We can see, therefore, that the deterrent concept as such had little to do with the 
halt in the Communist expansion in 1948, since the West’s monopoly of an atomic strike 
capability had not changed since 1945. The development which does stand out at this 
period is the abrupt reversal by the West of their previous haste to demobilize and to 
loosen the ties of the wartime alliance. From 1947 onwards there was a growing impetus 
behind the build-up of mutual aid and various forms of economic and defence agreements, 
and if one was required to single out any single measure as mainly responsible for this 
change, the Marshall Plan is the obvious choice. This process of rebuilding Europe’s 
total defence capacity continued apace, and in the early 1950s, national units were actually 
assigned in peacetime to a N.A.T.O. force, and the authority to command these forces 
in war was vested in a single man. 


In 1948 our fear of Soviet aggression was founded in the massive industrial unrest 
taking place in France and Italy, and in the civil war in Greece, all of which we thought 
might serve as convenient stepping stones for the Red Army forces. The mutual aid 
programmes served to restore the security of the rear, and the military alliances showed 
that the European nations could not be picked off one by one. By the time the deterrent 
concept was formally pronounced in early 1954, Europe had lain undisturbed for almost 
five years, and the only incident related in time was Russia’s application to join N.A.T.O., 
which may well have been an international joke of rather salty flavour. 


We have in fact no reason to be sure that once the chance of subversion in France 
and Italy had passed, the Soviets seriously contemplated any further territorial expansion 
of the Communist bloc to the westward. From the Kremlin’s point of view, a very good 
argument could be made for sitting tight on their post-war gains, with Russia restored 
to its Tsarist frontiers and the age-old cordon sanitaire now turned about to face the 
West. Whilst a totally unarmed Europe might be tempting, the prospect of any kind 
of fight would be unattractive to a country trying to rebuild its shattered economy and 
recover from its 20 million casualties. In any case, why worry about attacking in Europe, 
when Lenin’s thesis on Imperialism was beginning to be proved correct? 


It would therefore seem that the kind of claims we are considering should actually 
run something like this: “If, between 1952 and 1961, the Soviets did in fact consider 
initiating total war against the N.A.T.O. nations in Europe, then the West’s nuclear 
striking capability probably played a major role in deterring them from such an 
aggression.” 

Let us now consider the third statement that “ the credibility of the deterrent has 
effected a change in the basic philosophical thinking, etc. .. .’’ Again, what are the facts. 
In mid-1952 Stalin made a major projection of the doctrine which he presented at the 
XIX Congress in October of that year. Whilst agreeing that the old doctrine (which 
established that the capitalists were more likely to combine to fight against the socialists 


than to fight amongst themselves), was still theoretically true, he considered that . 
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contemporary developments had rendered this element of the doctrine invalid, and that 
such a war was no longer likely. He based his opinion on three factors :— 


(a) The second world War was primarily between imperialist States. 


(b) Britain and France must ultimately rebel against U.S. economic and military 
domination. : 


(c) The Communist bloc was now so strong that the Capitalists would not risk 
attacking the socialist States, since by doing so they would jeopardise the 
very survival of the capitalist system. 


The party line stemming from this statement was a return to the ‘ United Front’ 
approach, and this was the beginning of peaceful co-existence, and behind the policy 
spelt out more specifically by Khrushchev at the XX Congress in 1956. 


In deciding what influence the ‘ credibility of the deterrent’ might have had in 
bringing about this change in doctrine, the following points are relevant :— 

(a) When Stalin first formulated this change in doctrine, we were reaching a stale- 
mate in Korea after a war where the West had decided against using strategic 
nuclear weapons, in spite of heavy casualties. 

(b) The Communist belief in the inevitability of war with the Capitalists arises 
from the doctrine that the internal contradictions of capitalism will force the 
latter to attack the Socialist bloc, and not vice versa. 


(c) In mid-1952, whilst an atomic bombing capability existed, the great deterrent 
concept had only recently been formulated, and it is doubtful whether its 
credibility had by then been established. 


* * * * * 


For several years we have heard a number of dogmatic statements similar to those 
which we have considered here, and it is therefore interesting to recall that Sir John 
Slessor was considerably more temperate in his claims than some of his later-day disciples. 
Whilst Sir John was an emphatic proponent of the great deterrent as our best chance of 
preventing all-out war, he still recognized the essential role to be played by conventional 
forces in preserving the peace, even in Europe; he was also quite definite that the deterrent 
could not be expected to deter limited wars, on the grounds that air power in its fullest 
sense is an unlimited instrument, although he did claim that the deterrent could prevent 
limited war boiling over into total war. These were considered opinions, and stated as 
such. But there is a deal of difference between the conditional future: ‘‘ I am convinced 
that should Russia ever think of undertaking total war as an instrument of policy, the 
great deterrent will dissuade her from doing so.’”’; and the emphatic past: ‘The nuclear 
deterrent has kept the peace for the last 15 years.” 


But irrespective of the validity of these statements, what purpose is served by 
analysing such claims and exposing their fallacies? Surely the point is this. 

If any strongly held opinion is stated frequently enough, by enough people, with 
enough authority and conviction, it gradually ceases to be considered as only an opinion 
and instead becomes accepted as an undisputed statement of fact. If the pressure is 
sustainec!, the process continues until such opinions finally become enshrined and 
accepted as incontrovertible truths forged by the experience of history. And therein 
lies the danger. 


On the one hand, while these honestly held opinions are crystallising into facts, a 
party line grows up to promote the process, and as the ‘ facts’ then turn to ‘truth’ . 
the party line evolves into immutable doctrine which it is blasphemy to question. While 
this in itself tends to stagnation and to stifle contructive discussion, the related danger 
has more far-reaching consequences. 


Any defence or foreign policy must be a question of compromise, a careful balancing 
of many conflicting claims and requirements. When formulating any such policy, material 
on which the argument and hence the decision must rest is of two kinds; facts and 
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assumptions. Facts are proven truths which form the corner stones of the appreciation; 
assumptions are the bricks of varying quality with which we complete the structure of the 
argument. Ifa strongly held opinion is promoted from an assumption to a fact, then the 
policy makers will be in danger of lending undue reliance to it, and thereby distorting 
the structure of their argument and hence their policy decision. In his book Science 
and Government, C. P. Snow has chronicled a glaring example of such a distortion during 
the last war, when over-optimistic estimates were accorded the sanctity of fact, and he 
claims that the resultant policy (which inevitably involved a ruling on priorities) failed 
to make the most effective use of our war potential. In such cases it is of course irrelevant 
whether the original upgrading of opinion is the result of deliberate policy, partisan 
over-enthusiasm, or just a simple failure to seek out the true facts; the distorting effect 
will be the same. 


On the other side of the Atlantic, the parasites of Public Relations are now firmly 
fastened into the U.S. Services, and it becomes increasingly difficult to distinguish the 
real facts between contending claimants for additional funds. Whilst America, with a 
defence budget some ro times the size of ours, car perhaps afford a certain diffusion of 
effort, for us it is necessary to achieve the optimum compromise solution to our 
requirements. It is thus essential that our policy makers should be able to approach 
their task with their minds unobscured by exaggerated claims and unclouded by fallacious 
preconceptions. Whilst this is important in formulating defence policy er se, it is even 
more critical in the effect that our defence policy has upon our role in the world at large. 


In this argument I am not concerned in trying to discredit the deterrent or to question 
its need, since I fear that the West must retain such a sanction as long as the other side 
possesses a similar capability. I am however protesting against the upgrading, by 
proponents of the deterrent, of opinion into fact, and the process of dogmatic assertion, 
whereby demonstrable fallacies become accepted as part of the conventional wisdom. 


M. K. MccGwire, 
29th August, 1961. Commander, R.N. 


S1r,—In his lecture on defence, Commander King-Hall advises physical submission 
to the Communists combined with an ideological offensive against Communism. I do 
not agree with the first part of his programme, nor that an ideological offensive launched 
from a position of prostration can be effective; but it is certainly true that our freedom 
and survival depend on our ability to win the cold war while the ring is held by our 
military power. 

The necessity to win men’s minds to our purpose is the core of the Commander’s 
thesis but the aim he puts forward, ‘‘ world government on democratic principles,’’ is 
only a vague and nebulous phrase. It does not get us much further than Mr. Kennedy 
who, reporting that he and Mr. Khrushchev disagree fundamentally on where the world 
is going, failed to say where ke, the President, believes and intends that it should go. 


Mr. Khrushchev’s intentions are clear but ours in the West are dangerously and 
ineffectively vague. If we were united in a purpose fit to attract the best in men, we would 
be winning. 

To send wheat to China as part of our cold war tactics will cut little ice with neutrals 
or Chinese: nor will any purely economic programme. What we need is a purpose more 
dynamic than Communism which will rally the uncommitted nations to our side (they 
will rally to our purpose, not to us) and will win Communists. It must be a spiritual 
and moral purpose that will inform all our planning—economic, political, military. 


Democracy may be the best form of government we know, but it calls for a high 
standard of discipline and unselfishness from the ordinary man and his wife. It is not 
working very well in the democracies of the West, and until man can be inspired with 
these qualities, talk of world democratic government is meaningless. 
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William Penn said, ‘‘men must choose to be governed by God or they condemn 
themselves to be ruled by tyrants,” and whether you believe in God or not, what Penn 
said is true. Our recognition and acceptance of this will see the end of the Communist 
menace and of the selfishness in our society that has bred Communism. 


T. C: Trait, 
11th July, 1961. Air Vice-Marshal (rtd.). 


THE CRISIS AT KUWAIT 


S1r,—It would be churlish not to acknowledge the speedy and efficient manner in 
which our forces were landed during the recent events at Kuwait, but it would be foolish 
not to take note of the weaknesses revealed thereby. There has been much discussion in 
the Press about the shortage of reserves for the Army and of the aircraft for transport 
and ground support which might have been required had the landing been opposed, but 
little note seems to have been taken of the hostage offered to fortune by the weakness of 
the naval element on which the whole success of the operation depended. 

In his statement accompanying the Navy Estimates for this year, the First Lord 
admits that the Navy is “ thinly spread,’’ but it takes a crisis such as this to reveal the 
measure of that thinness. A commando carrier is virtually defenceless against all forms 
of attack, yet H.M.S. Bulwark’s only escort appears to have been the 17-year-old frigate 
Loch Alvie. Moreover, the bulk of the armour which might have proved a vital factor 
in support of the landing was carried in two L.S.T.’s which would have fallen an easy 
prey to a lurking submarine in view of the almost total lack of anti-submrine protection 
to the force. Anti-aircraft and anti-submarine support in the shape of a carrier and two 
destroyers was hurriedly detached from the Mediterranean fleet and sent to Port Said, 
where it had to run the gauntlet of Nasser’s canal in order to reach the scene of operations. 
H.M.S. Victorious, the only carrier stationed east of Suez, was 5,000 miles away in Chinese 
waters when the crisis broke. Had another crisis arisen simultaneously in the Far East 
we should certainly have been in a fix. 

Quality is no substitute for quantity in a given area of operations where conventional 
forces are being considered, although the Admiralty does its best to pretend that one 
new ship is worth several old ones. On the other hand, one nuclear-powered, missile-firing 
submarine stationed in either the Mediterranean or Arabian Seas with the capability of 
reducing Baghdad to ashes would have had just as restraining an effect on General 
Kassim as the whole of the amphibious force concerned in the operation. We have in 
fact reduced our conventional forces below the safety level without having the nuclear 
ones to take their place. Nor can such action be excused on the score of expense. One 
such submarine costs no more than a 40,000-ton carrier, but its value both as a deterrent 
to global war and also in limited war far outweighs that of the carrier, since it does not 
require other ships to protect and support it. 

Failure to appreciate the immense possibilities of the nuclear-powered submarine, 
for which the Admiralty alone cannot be held responsible, coupled with an astonishing 
degree of self-deception which would have us believe that a few modern conventional 
ships can discharge the same responsibilities as the much larger fleets of former years, 
has resulted in a Navy which, with the best will in the world, cannot properly meet its 
many commitments. Luck was on our side at Kuwait; it may not be next time. 


B. B. ScHOFIELD, 
24th May, 1961 Vice-Admiral. 


SOVIET TACTICS 


S1r,—There seems to be in the British Press an idea that is common to the rest of 
the country that if the Soviet Army attacks in Europe, it would have a walk-over right 
through to the coast. Let me try to put this idea into its right prespective. 

I am convinced that success on the battlefield lies in tactical air superiority; many 
of the debacles of the last war might have been averted had we controlled the tactical 
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air space and were therefore able to afford proper support to our ground forces. In nuclear 
war tactical air superiority becomes even more important, and the force which is operating 
in conditions of local tactical air inferiority is fighting against extremely heavy odds. 
Although the Inter-Continental Ballistic Missile may render the manned bomber obsolete, 
it can never replace the tactical fighter and fighter-bomber because in nuclear warfare 
aircraft must of necessity be the eyes of the ground commander. Moreover, the flexibility 
of the piloted aircraft allows the engagement and destruction of launcher equipment, 
tactical Headquarters, and moving troops on sight without the problems of location and 
ranging. I personally doubt whether surface-to-air guided weapons will have any marked 
effect on the tactical situation since large numbers of low flying fighters and heavily 
armoured ‘ flak-busting ’ aircraft will both saturate and destroy guided weapon units. 
The Soviets most certainly do not believe that wars will be won with the sole use of 
the nuclear missile. At present the Soviet Army has approximately 175 line divisions, 
of which half are tank-mechanised and motor-rifle. A Soviet tank division has between 
400-500 A.F.V.s with about 2,000 armoured infantry (a good deal less than the average 
Nazi armoured divisions), carried in half-track vehicles or on the outside of tanks. 
Soviet tank divisions are designed to break into the enemy’s rear and destroy him 
by the violence of their assault and tactical speed; their organization and equipment 
indicate the tactics that they will use. Therefore these units are clearly designed to cover 
ground and avoid serious engagement. If they are slowed down they can be assisted 
forward either by nuclear fire power or heavy air support, or both. Armoured units 
need both air reconnaissance and air cover since they can be stopped by both nuclear 
and air attack, anti-tank weapons, and armoured counter-offence. Therefore we can take 
it that their success, and even their existence, depends on tactical air superiority. 
Soviet airmen of the Tactical Air Force are soldiers and are not part of an independent 
Service, and each army group has at least one air army of more than 1,000 combat aircraft, 
of which the greater part are fighter aircraft. This potential is under the direct command 
of the ground force commander. Their main tasks are:— 
(a) Local air superiority. 
(6) Reconnaissance. 
(c) Location and annihilation of missile launchers and armoured forces. 
(d) Interception and direct air support. 


The greatest mistake one can make is to underestimate one’s enemy and one must 
always assume that he is tactically competent and his troops are battle-worthy. Soviet 
arms and equipment are superior and their techniques are better than those of the best 
Nazi divisions and they are more mobile and more sophisticated than the best of the 
German Afrika Korps. But the standard of training, as far as I can see and judging by 
Soviet troops in Germany, is uneven and varies from first-class to very poor. Leadership 
also varies in quality. 

That the trooper in the Soviet Army can discharge his duties, whether he be a gunner, 
driver, or signaller, must be accepted, but this does not necessarily make a first-class 
soldier. The German on the other hand did and always will make a first-class fighting 
man; even at the end of the war old men and young boys of 15 and 16 years of age, 
with only a few weeks’ training behind them, were fighting like veterans against 
overwhelming odds. 

Sometimes fanatical, and almost always without exception, they fought with bravery 
and daring. The Soviet soldier is different; in the main he is hardy and brave but he 
lacks what the French term élan; he cannot always be relied upon in a tight corner 
and he tends to be cautious and deliberate. This does not fit too well with the tactics 
I have described and I do not think that, man for man, the Soviet soldier will ever equal 
the German. 


But to return to the original argument, the army commander has under his command 
two or three mechanised motor-rifle divisions each of about 200 A.F.Vs. and nine battalions 
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of armoured infantry, and one or two tank divisions each of 400 tanks and a small 
armoured infantry unit. The frontage wall varies according to the battle plan but will 
be between 25 kms. and 80 kms.; and on the average frontage of 50 kms., while advancing 
to contact, two or more divisions will be up while one or two are in reserve. 

Before the offensive starts, some of the troops of the line division will be as close as 
possible to the enemy, and therefore safe from nuclear assault, or dispersed in depth as 
far back as 80 kms. The design of this plan is to hit the enemy while the attacking units 
are on the move and while the enemy is engaged throughout his depth by air assault 
and partisan attack, with the object of destroying his rocket launchers, airfields, 
Headquarters, and lines of communications. Then the break-through will be probably 
by these means :— 


(2) Armoured and mechanised infiltration. 
(0) Outflanking defences. 
(c) Direct attack, probably covered with high air-burst nuclear fire. 


As noted in (a) above, the Russian is better at infiltration than the German, and 
like the German, he prefers assaults from the flank. If the situation is fluid enough 
he may even assault from the rear. One will see that Soviet techniques sustain the 
momentum of the attack and ensure that there is no delay between the approach and the 
assault. Deployment areas and F.U.Ps. are dispensed with, and there is no wait while 
crossing the start line; also the likelihood of the attacking force being caught by the 
enemy’s defensive nuclear power is reduced. The approach can be made so that there 
is no delay between the lifting of the Soviet tactical nuclear covering fire and the final 
assault, thus their troops would be able to exploit their success before the enemy have 
had a chance to reorganize. 

This is the outline of Soviet assault tactics, very much the same as those which 
the German used in blitzkrieg warfare of 1940-41, but with considerably more armour. 

As far as I can gather, the Russians believe that campaigns can be won by large 
armies, mainly armoured, working on a blitzkrieg plan of campaign under strong tactical 
air cover. Most writers seem to think that the next war will be won by tactical nuclear 
power alone, using formations which are little more than nuclear artillery units. The 
weakness of this argument is that artillery units have to have an observation screen; 
; this is necessarily weak and cannot hold enemy A.F.Vs. at bay. Once the enemy is 
behind your screen, your defence is lost. One can, as a last desperate resort, fire on 
one’s own position but enemy destruction is not likely to be high. Also the chances 
of survival of one’s missile launchers is not likely to be high either. 

The conclusions are obvious. Tactical air superiority is essential to victory when 
the enemy is armed with thousands of ground attack aircraft. The first attack will not 
be a nuclear attack of high flying bombers and missiles but of low ground attack aircraft, 
whose objectives are:— 


(a) To knock out radar defences. 
(b) To saturate Fighter Command and R.A. ground-to-air missile installations. 
(c) Attack and disrupt lines of communications. 
Therefore the key to our survival is obvious. What is needed is:— 
(a) Large numbers of attack aircraft, cheap to build and easy to fly. 
(b) Plenty of fighting men on the ground, ot in it. 
(c) Tanks. 
(d) Dispersal and mobility of logistic support. { 
Finally, let defence be based on offence. Shock tactics of the blitzkrieg type are 
best countered by a violent and fast moving armoured counter offensive with adequate 
air cover. 
B. Murpocu-HIi_t, 


7th September, 1961. Sergeant, R.A.F. 
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WESTERN DEFENCE IN THE 1960s 


Sir,—In his lecture “ Western Defence in the 1960s,’’ published in your August 
issue, Mr. Crossman asks the question, ‘‘ What value has the British independent 
deterrent for the second of our two defence objectives, the defence of British overseas 
interests throughout the world?” I am at a loss to understand why “‘ the many people 
in high positions ” to whom he has put this question have been unable to give him a 
satisfactory answer, but the clue to his puzzlement is perhaps revealed in a subsequent 
sentence : “In the Persian Gulf, in Singapore . . . will our V bombers, with their 
H-bombs, be of any assistance whatsoever?” , 


One of the great advantages always claimed for the aircraft as a weapon is flexibility. 
In this respect the V bomber is no exception. With their great range, flight-refuelled, if 
necessary, only very few bases are needed to allow these aircraft to intervene almost 
anywhere in the world at very short notice and these bases are still available to us. 
Moreover, the whole force is constantly practised in overseas reinforcement. 


Once arrived in the theatre, V bombers are not confined to the use of H-bombs. 
Their load can be varied from very large quantities of high explosive up to the most 
powerful of the nuclear weapons, depending upon the requirement. This was demon- 
strated in the Suez campaign, when a part of the then very small force of V bombers 
played an important role in attacks on enemy airfields with HE. bombs. It is not easy 
to apportion credit between the air forces involved in this operation, but the fact remains 
that when our forces landed later there was a complete absence of air opposition. 


The establishment of a favourable air situation is perhaps the most valuable 
contribution which can be expected from the V bombers in a limited war. In the absence 
of bases near the scene of a campaign, this can pose very difficult problems, even against 
comparatively minor air forces, but the winning of the air battle is an essential pre- 
liminary to combined operations. The V bombers can operate against enemy air bases 
from airfields which themselves are out of range of counter-attack by any power which 
does not possess a strategic bomber force. Moreover, their ability to bomb accurately 
from great heights at high speed under cover of darkness or bad weather makes them 
ideal weapons for striking the initial blows against enemy air forces. 


Finally, the presence of the nuclear deterrent in the background may well be the 
one factor which ensures that a limited war remains limited. 
P. H. Roscoe, 
Group Captain. 
3rd October, 1961. 
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NAVY NOTES 


H.M. THE QUEEN 


AIDES-DE-Camp.—The following officers have been appointed Naval Aides-de-Camp 
to The Queen from 7th July, 1961, in succession to the officers stated :— 


Captain G. G. Wilson, in succession to Captain W. F. N. Gregory-Smith, D.S.O., 
D.S.C. ; Captain A. F. Black, D.S.C., in succession to Captain J, V. Waterhouse, D.S.O.,. 
O.B.E.; Captain A. J. F. Milne-Home, in succession to Captain (Commodore) The 
Viscount Kelburn, D.S.C.; Captain L. W. Napier, D.S.O., D.S.C., in succession to 
Captain (Commodore) I. F. M. Newnham, C.B.E.; Captain C. W. Malins, D.S.O., 
D.S.C., in succession to Captain V. A. Wight-Boycott, O.B.E., D.S.C.; Captain P. N. 
Buckley, D.S.O., in succession to Captain F. M. A. Torrens-Spence, D.S.O., D.F.C., 
A.F.C.; Captain T. T. Brandreth, in succession to Captain M. P. Lawson; Captain 
A. E. Turner, in succession to Captain K. M. Symonds, D.S.C.; Captain J. S. Raven, 
in succession to Captain G. C. Turner; Captain A. L. Tapper, in succession to Captain 
A. Lade, O.B.E. 


Colonel F. B. Clifford, R.M., has been appointed Aide-de-Camp to The Queen from 
4th September, 1961, in succession to Colonel R. D. Houghton, O.B.E., M.C., R.M. 


HoNnoRARY SURGEON.—Surgeon Rear-Admiral D. D. Steele-Perkins, C.V.O., has 
been appointed Honorary Surgeon to The Queen from 30th June, 1961, in succession 
to Surgeon Rear-Admiral G. Phillips, C.B. 


HONORARY PuysiciaAn.—Surgeon Captain A. D. Petro, V.R.D., R.N.R., has been 
appointed Honorary Physician to The Queen, in succession to Surgeon Captain P. de B. 
Turtle, V.R.D., R.N.R. 


BoaRD OF ADMIRALTY 


D.C.N.S.—Vice-Admiral P. W. Gretton, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., D.S.C., to be a Lord 
Commissioner of the Admiralty, Deputy Chief of Naval Staff and Fifth Sea Lord, in 
succession to Admiral Sir Laurence Durlacher, K.C.B., O.B.E., D.S.C. (January, 1962.) 


PaTENT.—The Queen has been pleased by Letters Patent under the Great Seal 
bearing date 28th September, 1961, to appoint the following to be Commissioners for 
executing the Office of Lord High Admiral of the United Kingdom:— 


Major the Right Hon. Peter A. R. Baron Carrington, K.C.M.G., M.C. (R.A.R.O.). 
Admiral Sir Caspar John, G.C.B. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Royston H. Wright, K.C.B., D.S.C. 

Admiral Sir J. Peter L. Reid, G.C.B., C.V.O. 

Vice-Admiral John M. Villiers, C.B., O.B.E. 

Vice-Admiral Varyl C. Begg, C.B., D.S.O., D.S.C. 

Admiral Sir Laurence G. Durlacher, K.C.B., O.B.E., D.S.C. 

Wing Commander Charles I. Orr-Ewing, O.B.E. 

Sir Clifford G. Jarrett, K.B.E., C.B. 


FLAG APPOINTMENTS 


SEA TRAINING.—Rear-Admiral H. R. Law, O.B.E., D.S.C., to be Flag Officer Sea 
Training, in succession to Vice-Admiral P. W. Gretton, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., D.S.C. 
(December, 1961). 

AIRCRAFT CARRIERS.—Rear-Admiral F. H. E. Hopkins, C.B., D.S.O., D.S.C., to 
be Flag Officer Aircraft Carriers, in succession to Rear-Admiral R. M. Smeeton, C.B., 
M.B.E. (January, 1962). 


Royat Yacuts.—Rear-Admiral J. C. C. Henley to be Flag Officer Royal Yachts 
in succession to Vice-Admiral P. Dawnay, C.B., M.V.O., D.S.C. (January, 1962). 


D.P.S.—Rear-Admiral R. A. J. Owen to be Director-General of Personal Services 
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and Officer Appointments, in succession to Rear-Admiral C. H. Hutchinson, C.B., 
D.S.O., O.B.E. (January, 1962). 

GIBRALTAR.—Captain E. N. Sinclair, D.S.C., to be promoted to Rear-Admiral 
to date from January, 1962, and to be Flag Officer Gibraltar, and Admiral-Superin- 
tendent, Gibraltar Dockyard, in succession to Rear-Admiral P. F. Powlett, C.B., 
D.S.O., D.S.C. (February-March, 1962). The appointment carries with it the N.A.T.O. 
appointment of Commander Gibraltar Mediterranean. 

DENTAL SERVICES.—Surgeon Captain (D) P. S. Turner, Q.H.D.S., promoted to 
Surgeon Rear-Admiral (D) and to be Deputy Director for Dental Services, in succession 
to Surgeon Rear-Admiral (D) W. Holgate, O.B.E., Q.H.D.S. (zoth November, 1961). 

VicE-ADMIRAL OF ULSTER.—The Right Hon. the Viscount Brookeborough, C.B.E., 
M.C., Prime Minister of Northern Ireland, has been appointed by the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty to the ancient office of Vice-Admiral of the Province of Ulster. 


RETIREMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 


Vice-Admiral Sir St. John R. J. Tyrwhitt, Bt., K.C.B., D.S.O., D.S.C., promoted 
to Admiral (9th September, 1961). 


Rear-Admiral D. H. F. Hetherington, C.B., D.S.O., placed on Retired List 
(15th July, 1961). 

Rear-Admiral The Earl Cairns, C.B., placed on the Retired List (21st July, 1961). 

Rear-Admiral Sir Kenneth Buckley, K.B.E., placed on Retired List (25th August, 
1961). 

Surgeon Rear-Admiral G. Phillips, C.B., placed on Retired List (30th June, 1961). 

Surgeon Rear-Admiral (D) W. Holgate, O.B.E., Q.H.D.S., placed on Retired List 
(zoth November, 1961). 

General Sir Ian H. Riches, K.C.B., D.S.O., to be placed on .Retired List (19th 
March, 1962). 

Major-General M. C. Cartwright-Taylor, C.B., to be promoted to Lieutenant- 
General (19th February, 1962). 

Colonel R. D. Houghton, O.B.E., M.C., A.D.C., to be local Major-General (15th 
August, 1961). 

Colonel (Acting Major-General) R. A. Pigot, O.B.E., to be promoted to Major- 
General (zoth February, 1962). 


Royat MARINES 


COMMANDANT GENERAL.—Major-General M. C. Cartwright-Taylor, C.B., to be 
Commandant General, Royal Marines, in the rank of Lieutenant-General, in succession 
to General Sir Ian H. Riches, K.C.B., D.S.O. (February, 1962). 


PLyMouTH.—Brigadier N. H. Tailyour, D.S.O., to be promoted to Major-General 


and appointed to Headquarters, Plymouth Group, Royal Marines, as Major-General, 
R.M., Plymouth (19th February, 1962). 
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ARMY NOTES 
GREAT BRITAIN 
H.M. THE QUEEN 


The Queen presented new Colours to the 3rd Battalion, The Gordon Highlanders, 
T.A., at Balmoral Castle on 19th August. 


The Duke of Gloucester, on behalf of The Queen, presented a Guidon to the 
13th/18th Royal Hussars (Q.M.O.) at Fallingbostel, Germany, on 22nd July. 


The Princess Royal, Colonel-in-Chief, The Prince of Wales’s Own Regiment of 
Yorkshire, took the Salute at the Inauguration Parade of the 3rd Battalion (P.W.O.), 
T.A., at Victoria Barracks, Beverley, on 15th July, and at a parade of the Leeds Rifles 
(P.W.O.), T.A., at the Town Hall, Leeds, on 22nd July. 


The Queen has been graciously pleased to approve the following appointments :— 

To BE AIDES-DE-CamMP TO THE QUEEN.—Brigadier H. E. C. Weldon, C.B.E. (3rd 
June, 1961), in an existing vacancy; Brigadier A. P. Lavies, C.B.E., B.A. (1st July, 
1961), vice Major-General A. H. Dowson, C.B.E., B.A., promoted. 

To BE Honorary AIDE-DE-CAMP TO THE QuEEN.—Colonel (Temporary Brigadier) 
Jean E. R. Rivett-Drake, M.B.E. (15th September, 1961), vice Brigadier Dame Mary 
Colvin, D.B.E., T.D., retired. 


To BE HoNORARY CHAPLAIN TO THE QUEEN.—The Reverend T. N. Fraser, M.A., 
Chaplain to the Forces, 1st Class (29th August, 1961). 

To BE HonorAaRyY DENTAL SURGEON TO THE QUEEN.—Colonel (Temporary 
Brigadier) D. V. Taylor, F.D.S., vice Colonel C. Browne, O.B.E., B.D.S., retired. 


To BE Major AND RESIDENT GOVERNOR, H.M. Tower oF Lonpon.—Colonel Sir 
Thomas P. Butler, Bart., D.S.O., O.B.E., B.A. (1st July, 1961), vice Brigadier L. F. E. 
Wieler, C.B., C.B.E., tenure expired. 


To BE MASTER OF SIGNALS.—Major-General Sir William Scott, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
C.B.E. (4th August, 1961). 


To BE COLONELS COMMANDANT.—Of the Corps of Royal Engineers, Lieut.-General 
Sir Charles Jones, K.C.B., C.B.E., M.C. (zoth August, 1961), in an existing vacancy; 
of the Military Provost Staff Corps, Major-General G. W. Duke, C.B.E., D.S.O. (1st 
October, 1961), vice Major-General C. E. A. Firth, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., tenure expired; 
of Queen Alexandra’s Royal Army Nursing Corps, Brigadier Dame Monica Johnson, 
D.B.E., R.R.C. (31st July, 1961), vice Brigadier Dame Helen Gillespie, D.B.E., R.R.C., 
tenure expired. 


To BE COLONELS OF REGIMENTS.—Of the Staffordshire Regiment, Brigadier G. E. 
Thubron, D.S.O., O.B.E. (zoth August, 1961), vice Colonel (Honorary Major-General) 
A. W. Lee, C.B., M.C., tenure expired; of the 6th Queen Elizabeth’s Own Gurkha 
Rifles, Major-General J. A. R. Robertson, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. (1st August, 1961), 
vice Field-Marshal the Lord Harding, G.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., tenure expired. 





APPOINTMENTS 


War OFFICE.—Major-General A. H. Dowson, C.B.E., B.A., appointed Director- 
General, Ordnance Survey (1st July, 1961). 


Brigadier J. C. Barnetson, O.B.E., M.B., appointed Deputy Director-General of 
Army Medical Services, with the temporary rank of Major-General (9th September, 1961). 

UnitED KinGpoM.—Major-General D. S. Gordon, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed 
Chief Army Instructor, Imperial Defence College (March, 1962). 

GERMANY.—Colonel (Temporary Brigadier) T. C. H. Pearson, C.B., D.S.O., 


appointed G.O.C. 1st Division, with the temporary rank of Major-General (November, 
1961). 
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ALLIED Forces, NORTHERN Evurope.—Lieut.-General Sir Harold Pyman, K.C.B., 

C.B.E., D.S.O., M.A., appointed C.-in-C. (5th July, 1961). 
PROMOTIONS 

Major-Generals to be Lieut.-Generals.—J. W. Hackett, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., 
B.Litt. (18th July, 1961); R. N. H. C. Bray, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. (1st August, 1961). 

Temporary Major-Generals, Brigadiers, or Colonels to be Major-Generals.—F. J. C. 
Piggott, C.B.E., D.S.O. (1st June, 1961); A. H. Dowson, C.B.E., B.A. (1st July, 1961); 
W. H. Hargreaves, O.B.E., F.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. (2nd July, 1961); R. A. Stephen, 
C.B.E., Q.H.S., M.D., Ch.M. (2nd July, 1961). 

Brigadiers or Colonels to be Temporary Major-Generals.—A. R. Fyler, O.B.E. (1st 
September, 1961); J. C. Barnetson, O.B.E., M.D. (gth September, 1961). 


RETIREMENTS 


The following General Officers have retired :—Lieut.-General Sir Geoffrey Thompson, 
K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O. (6th July, 1961); Major-General S. H. M. Battye, C.B., M.A. 
(24th July, 1961); Major-General L. F. de V. Carey, C.B., C.B.E. (29th July, 1961); 
Lieut.-General Sir Douglas Packard, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O. (15th August, 1961); General 
Sir Horatius Murray, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O. (znd September, 1961); Major-General 
C. G. Lipscomb, C.B., D.S.O, (27th September, 1961). 
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AIR NOTES 
GREAT BRITAIN 
H.M. THE QUEEN 


Air Vice-Marshal J. S. Wilson, C.B.E., M.B., Ch.B., D.P.H., is appointed Honorary 
Physician to The Queen in succession to Air Vice-Marshal G. A. M. Knight, C.B., C.B.E., 
M.B., B.S., D.L.O., 1st September, 1961. 





APPOINTMENTS 


Air Vice-Marshal F. E. Rosier, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., as Air Officer Commanding, 
Air Forces Middle East (Aden), (2nd August, 1961); Air Commodore J. C. Pope, C.B.E., 
as Air Officer Commanding and Commandant of the R.A.F. Technical College, Henlow 
(31st July, 1961); Air Vice-Marshal E. M. F. Grundy, C.B., O.B.E., as Commandant- 
General, Royal Air Force Regiment. (5th August, 1961); Air Commodore F. M. 
Milligan as Commandant of the Central Reconnaissance Establishment (12th September, 
1961); Air Vice-Marshal Alick Foord-Kelcey, C.B.E., A.F.C., as Assistant Chief of the 
Air Staff (Intelligence) (14th September, 1961); Air Commodore T. E. J. Fitton as Air 
Commodore (Technical) at Maintenance Command (September, 1961); Air Commodore 
J. B. Wallace, O.B.E., M.D., Ch.B., as Deputy Director-General of Medical Service, 
R.A.F., with the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal (21st August, 1961); Air Vice-Marshal 
D. R. Evans, C.B., C.B.E., D.F.C., as Assistant Chief of Defence Staff at the Ministry 
of Defence (October, 1961); Air Vice-Marshal G. A. Walker, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C., 
A.F.C., M.A., as Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Flying Training Command, with the 
acting rank of Air Marshal (24th September, 1961); Air Commodore J. Barraclough, 
C.B.E., D.F.C., as Chief Information Officer, Air Ministry (October, 1961); Air Commodore 
G. H. White, C.B.E., as Air Officer in charge of Administration, H.Q. Technical Training 
Command, with the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal (8th October, 196r1.). 


PROMOTION 


Air Marshal Sir Hugh Constantine, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., is promoted to the rank of 
Air Chief Marshal. (1st September, 1961.) 


RETIREMENTS 


Air Commodore J. M. Warfield, C.B.E. (26th June, 1961); Air Vice-Marshal E. S. 
Butler, C.B., O.B.E. (5th August, 1961); Air Vice-Marshal V. S. Bowling, C.B., C.B.E. 
(1st August, 1961); Air Commodore L. P. Moore, C.B.E., A.F.R.Ae.S. (27th August, 
1961); Air Commodore D. M. T. Macdonald, C.B., retaining the rank of Air Vice-Marshal 
(15th August, 1961); Air Vice-Marshal J. Marson, C.B., C.B.E., A.F.R.Ae.S. (24th 
August, 1961). 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


GENERAL 
Wavell: Portrait of a Soldier. By Bernard Fergusson. (Collins.) 12s. 6d. 


It has fallen, as Brigadier Fergusson points out in his foreword to this enchanting 
little memoir, to another hand to write the full, authorised biography of Field-Marshal 
Lord Wavell. Nobody need wait for this more compendious work to acquire a full and 
accurate idea of the kind of man Wavell was. Fergusson was Wavell’s first A.D.C., 
when he took command of the 2nd Division at Aldershot in 1935, and served on his staff 
in various, sometimes slightly irregular, capacities thereafter. Fergusson’s book is an 
account of their friendship, extending over fifteen momentous years. Conceived in love, 
it glows with understanding and admiration. 


Asked in a television interview what had been the most exhilarating experience of 
his life so far, Fergusson answered instantly: ‘‘ Serving under Wavell.’”” The book 
communicates, with ease and elegance, that abiding sense of exhilaration which was to 
be found in Wavell’s company. 


In the years since his far too early death, Wavell’s stature as a commander has 
grown. But some oddly inaccurate ideas of Wavell, the man, have crystallized into a 
myth—of a grim, taciturn, and stern figure. Fergusson effectively dispels that myth 
and makes it clear that Wavell was one of the happiest, most sensitive, most intelligent, 
and most balanced men of our time. His spirit was serene, his mind was quick, his heart 
was staunch. He put immense zest into life, and he got immense fun out of it—in 
circumstances that would have daunted, perhaps broken, many smaller men. Fergusson 
stresses his Chief’s goodness and generosity; but it is the joy in his character that will 
remain longest in the reader’s memory. Since (to quote a poet who was a favourite of 
Wavell’s) : 


From quiet homes and first beginnings, 
Out to the undiscovered ends, 

There’s nothing worth the wear of winning 
But laughter and the love of friends, 


and since Brigadier Fergusson’s book is a matchless evocation of both the laughter and 
the love, it is possible to hope that it will be read and re-read for a long time to come. 


The Conduct of War: A Study of the Impact of the French, Industrial, and 
Russian Revolutions on War and its Conduct. By Major-General J. F. C. 
Fuller. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 30s. 


In 333 pages of admirably clear and compressed writing the author examines and 
elaborates what he rightly holds to be the key to Clausewitz’s theories on warfare: 
“‘ The first, the grandest, the most decisive act of judgment which the statesman and 
general exercises is rightly to understand the war in which he engages, not to take it 
for something, to wish to make of it something, which by the nature of its relations 
it is impossible for it to be.” As to his task, General Fuller says: “‘ Not to take war 
for something ‘ which by the nature of its relations it is impossible for it to be’ is a 
problem of history, of the impact of the changes in civilization on human conflict, and 
to examine these changes and trace their influence on the conduct of war is the thesis 
of this book. So far as I am aware, it is a subject which has never been examined deeply, 
and it is one so vast and so intricate that my study of it can be no other than an 
imperfect and a tentative one.’ 


This would be a formidable task for an author still under 50 years of age; General 
Fuller is 83. In his writing there is the maturity which one naturally expects from one 
of his eminence and industry but there is no other sign of age in his writing and outlook 
which is as contemporary, objective, and iconoclastic as the angriest young statesman 
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or soldier could wish. This is a modern man writing for modern men in their real world, 
explaining why “ the world of today should be in its present mess.”’ 


The book is not a history of warfare from the French Revolution to the present 
day; the treatment is philosophical, drawing on the author’s assessment of history 
for his explanatory examples as he studies the pressure of political, economic, and 
social developments upon warfare. Sardonically he remarks, concluding his preface: 
“When I had written this book it occurred to me that there was ample room for one 
which should head the list [of manuals on war], namely, on ‘ The Conduct of War.’ 
It should be written for both statesmen and soldiers, and be made compulsory reading. 
With advantage it might be divided into two parts: ‘How to Conduct a War’ and 
‘How not to Conduct a War’; for the second part, as this book will show, there is a 
superabundance of raw materials.’”’ Until General Fuller applies his talents to this 
text book it would do no harm to have his present volume made compulsory reading 
for statesmen and soldiers; in particular ‘those men who now or in the future may 
find themselves involved, to borrow Mr. Crossman’s words spoken in a recent address 
to the Institution, ‘‘in that no-man’s-land between strategy and policy’ where the 
worst and least retrievable blunders originate. 


In the author’s view the most important chapter of the book under review is the 
one on Clausewitz, ‘ the father of modern war.’ This may be so, but one could make 
a good case for a careful study of his final chapter, ‘‘ The Problem of Peace,”’ before 
turning back to find out the author’s ideas as to how and why things happened as they 
did. The section in Chapter V, ‘‘ Karl Marx and the Class Struggle’’, as well as 
Chapter X, ‘‘ Lenin and the Russian Revolution ’”’ both illustrate Communism’s close 
adherence to Clausewitz’s teaching and, per contra, how far is the West’s dangerous 
divergence from his fundamental doctrine. ‘‘If anyone thinks that we shall forget 
about Marx, Engels, and Lenin, he is mistaken. This will happen when shrimps learn 
to whistle’ said Khrushchev recently; both Engels and Lenin were deeply steeped 
in Clausewitz’s work. The chapters on the ‘‘ Conduct of World War I ”’ and the “‘ Conduct 
of World War II”’ are both fascinating, particularly the analysis of the ‘ strategical ’ 
bombing of Germany and ‘ Unconditional Surrender’, as also the part played by the 
United States of America in both wars. 


“When the tragedy of Europe is viewed in retrospect, without fear of contra- 
diction it may be said that it was indeed the biack day in Europe’s history when, on 
6th April, 1917, the United States became involved in the first of the World’s wars. It 
led to the dictated Peace of Versailles, a veritable Pandora’s box, out of which emerged 
yet another world war. The second intervention was even more disastrous, it led to 
no peace at all... . the reason for this . . . was due to their failure to understand that 
war is an instrument of policy. They did not know how to wage war, and in consequet.ce 
they did not know how to make peace. They looked upon war as a lethal game in 
which the trophy was victory. The first fatal step was taken at the Arcadia 
Conference...” 


On the subject of Sir Winston Churchill’s fitness for the task when he became Prime 
Minister and Minister of Defence, the author is interesting if unenthusiastic. Roosevelt, 
however, is his villain of the piece—and of the peace which has given us “ Defeat 
through Victory.” 


This is a frightening book to take up and a difficult book to put down again. 


On Thermonuclear War. By Herman Kahn. (Oxford University Press.) 55s. 


Herman Kahn is a physicist and mathematician who has been employed by the 
Rand Corporation of America for 12 years as one of a small team of experts briefed to 
study ‘ preferred means of warfare’ and arms control under the sponsorship of the 
United States Air Force. He compiled this vast volume in 1959 whilst on leave of absence 
with the Centre of International Studies, Princeton University. It takes the form 
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of a series of lectures, which disclose the author’s attempt hastily to prepare material 
which would be suitable “ for eventual publication and for oral delivery.’” The result 
not unnaturally is a compromise between the written and the spoken word. This does 
not make for easy reading. 

The author’s approach to his ‘subject is that of quantitative analysis. The result 
is a cold-blooded and calculated attempt to arrive at quantitative conclusions regarding 
the policy which the U.S. Government should adopt for military and non-military 
defence, and the probable outcome of a thermonuclear war in the future between, 
primarily, the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. What form should the deterrent take? Type I, 
II, or III deterrence? (everything is neatly tabulated). What are the chances of survival 
and recovery? What are the prospects of limiting war? Under what circumstances 
would the U.S.A. be justified in striking the first thermonuclear blow? These are some 
of the questions he examines. Moral considerations and human limitations and feelings 
hardly enter into his analysis. Hence, one understands, the author has received more 
than his fair share of criticism and, in some cases, abuse in the U.S.A. No doubt there 
will be many in this country who will be repelled by his treatment of the subject. But is 
this fair? Thermonuclear war is cold-blooded and calculated. For this surely hur “ity 
is to blame, not this particular author. One may, however, criticize some of his m~ ods 
and some of his conclusions. Can one visualize the President of the U.S.A., in th  2vent 
of an attack by Soviet Russia against Western Europe, calmly calculating whether the 
cost of two, 10, or 50 million estimated American lives would be too high a price to 
justify his coming to the aid of his N.A.T.O. allies? At what figure of estimated casualties 
would he say ‘‘ No; we must leave them to their fate’? Again, can one visualize in 
times of recurrent crises, as Kahn postulates, the principal cities of the U.S.A. being 
evacuated to the comparative safety of the open countryside in order to strengthen 
the nation’s deterrent potential? Or can one imagine any circumstances under which 
a President of the U.S.A. would give the order, to ‘ press the buttons ’ in the event of any 
Soviet threat, however menacing, short of a thermonuclear attack on the U.S.A. or 
her allies? 

Kahn is on safer ground when he maintains that the only hope of avoiding a third 
world war lies not in disarmament but in the direction of slowing down and eventually 
stopping the present arms race by international agreements based on the control and 
limitations of arms coupled with some system of inspection, even if the latter is not fully 
effective. He pours scorn on those who maintain that the deterrent will have failed 
if ¢ver it comes to be used. The U.S.A., he maintains, should, with adequate preparation, 
be in a position to survive a thermonuclear attack, and having survived be able to fight 
a thermonuclear war with reasonable prospects of rising again phoenix-like from the 
ashes. To accomplish this she must have ‘ finite deterrence,’ ‘ counter force as insurance,’ 
‘ pre-attack mobilization base’ (i.e. ‘‘a capability for being able to improve rapidly 
our ability to fight or threaten either a limited or a general war”’ including adequate 
civil defence measures), and ‘ a long war (2-30 days) capability.’ And what will be the 
cost? Kahn believes that “if this country [United States] can reach the year 1975 
while spending only 10 or even 15 per cent. of its gross national product on national 
security we will be lucky indeed. Never has a nation lived so well as this one. To plead 
poverty is singularly unattractive.” 

The task of ploughing one’s way through this volume is not a light one, but if the 
reader persists, whilst probably disagreeing violently in many places with the author’s 
views and casting doubts on his deductions, he will at any rate at the end of it have 
been brought face to face with almost every aspect of this horrific problem. 


Men in Uniform: Military Manpower in Modern Industrial Societies. By 
M. R. D. Foot. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson for the Institute for Strategic Studies.) 
21s. 

Mr. Foot’s book is timely, particularly in Britain where the pro and con of con- 
scription and volunteer military service is now being seriously debated. The Institute 
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of a series of lectures, which disclose the author’s attempt hastily to prepare material 
which would be suitable ‘‘ for eventual publication and for oral delivery.’’ The result 
not unnaturally is a compromise between the written and the spoken word. This does 
not make for easy reading. 

The author’s approach to his ‘subject is that of quantitative analysis. The result 
is a cold-blooded and calculated attempt to arrive at quantitative conclusions regarding 
the policy which the U.S. Government should adopt for military and non-military 
defence, and the probable outcome of a thermonuclear war in the future between, 
primarily, the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. What form should the deterrent take? Type I, 
II, or III deterrence? (everything is neatly tabulated). What are the chances of survival 
and recovery? What are the prospects of limiting war? Under what circumstances 
would the U.S.A. be justified in striking the first thermonuclear blow? These are some 
of the questions he examines. Moral considerations and human limitations and feelings 
hardly enter into his analysis. Hence, one understands, the author has received more 
than his fair share of criticism and, in some cases, abuse in the U.S.A. No doubt there 
will be many in this country who will be repelled by his treatment of the subject. But is 
this fair? Thermonuclear war is cold-blooded and calculated. For this surely humanity 
is to blame, not this particular author. One may, however, criticize some of his methods 
and some of his conclusions. Can one visualize the President of the U.S.A., in the event 
of an attack by Soviet Russia against Western Europe, calmly calculating whether the 
cost of two, 10, or 50 million estimated American lives would be too high a price to 
justify his coming to the aid of his N.A.T.O. allies? At what figure of estimated casualties 
would he say ‘‘ No; we must leave them to their fate”? Again, can one visualize in 
times of recurrent crises, as Kahn postulates, the principal cities of the U.S.A. being 
evacuated to the comparative safety of the open countryside in order to strengthen 
the nation’s deterrent potential? Or can one imagine any circumstances under which 
a President of the U.S.A. would give the order, to ‘ press the buttons ’ in the e, ent of any 
Soviet threat, however menacing, short of a thermonuclear attack on the U.S.A. or 
her allies? 

Kahn is on safer ground when he maintains that the only hope of avoiding a third 
world war lies not in disarmament but in the direction of slowing down and eventually 
stopping the present arms race by international agreements based on the control and 
limitations of arms coupled with some system of inspection, even if the latter is not fully 
effective. He pours scorn on those who maintain that the deterrent will have failed 
if ¢ver it comes to be used. The U.S.A., he maintains, should, with adequate preparation, 
be in a position to survive a thermonuclear attack, and having survived be able to fight 
a thermonuclear war with reasonable prospects of rising again phoenix-like from the 
ashes. To accomplish this she must have ‘ finite deterrence,’ ‘ counter force as insurance,’ 
‘ pre-attack mobilization base’ (i.e. “a capability for being able to improve rapidly 
our ability to fight or threaten either a limited or a general war” including adequate 
civil defence measures), and ‘ a long war (2-30 days) capability.’ And what will be the 
cost? Kahn believes that “if this country [United States] can reach the year 1975 
while spending only 10 or even 15 per cent. of its gross national product on national 
security we will be lucky indeed. Never has a nation lived so well as this one. To plead 
poverty is singularly unattractive.” 

The task of ploughing one’s way through this volume is not a light one, but if the 
reader persists, whilst probably disagreeing violently in many places with the author’s 
views and casting doubts on his deductions, he will at any rate at the end of it have 
been brought face to face with almost every aspect of this horrific problem. 


Men in Uniform: Military Manpower in Modern Industrial Societies. By 
M. R. D. Foot. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson for the Institute for Strategic Studies.) 
21s. 

Mr. Foot’s book is timely, particularly in Britain where the pro and con of con- 
scription and volunteer military service is now being seriously debated. The Institute 
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for Strategic Studies is to be congratulated yet again for sponsoring research which 
concentrates on a present and concrete aspect of defence rather than on a remote and 
abstract examination of that difficult subject. 


The object of Men in Uniform is not directly to argue the case for or against the role 
and value of the man as compared with the machine in modern defence systems or in 
war. Mr. Foot’s method is comparative. Analysis of the terms of military service of 
the principal Powers, the Commonwealth, and some smaller members of N.A.T.O., has 
been undertaken in order to provide a guide to assessing different national defence 
requirements. This method enables us to understand something of the wider inter- 
national problems which defence systems, operating singly or in alliance, are intended to 
solve. Thus by implication, the author poses the basic question of whether Western 
dependence on technology in these systems has not been sustained at the expense of the 
raw human material that may be somewhat more flexible, intelligent, and responsible 
than the cleverest weapon ever devised. 


Mr. Foot is too courteous to indict States which fail to recognize the value of the 
trained soldier but his preferences are clear; some acute thrusts are made and the essence 
of his case lies in these words: 

“The member State in N.A.T.O. that found itself saddled one summer, by 
administrative mischance, with enough petrol for the tourist trade or for summer 
manceuvres, and cancelled the manceuvres, made a sound lotus-eater’s choice; 
but what happened to lotus-land ? ”’ 


The author examines citizen armies, of which Israel, Switzerland, and Sweden are 
the most notable examples; conscript systems, most powerfully operated by Russia 
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and China; selective service, peculiar to the United States and the Federal German 
Republic; and volunteer service, wherein Britain’s return to the idea that a long-term 
Regular is preferable to a short-term conscript is treated sceptically. 


For those who think that selective service is unfair because of its unavoidable ‘ why 
me ?’ Mr. Foot points out that no young man need feel that an irreparable harm has been 
done to him by serving his country for a time, provided the system is operated intelligently 
and he is given something to do that he can accept as useful. National Service was 
resented in Britain to the degree that youth stagnated in Aldershot or Catterick ; accepted, 
if never exactly popular, when it was soldiering in Korea or Malaya. Doubtless we called 
up too many ; now we will be hard put to it to find enough. Sooner or later this nettle 
must be grasped. 


Our Times 1900-1960. By Stephen King-Hall. (Faber.) 28s. 


This is a clear and concise account of the first 60 years of the 2oth century. 
The amount of information included in its 342 pages is most satisfying and its clear lay-out 
makes for easy reading and absorption. Sir Stephen King-Hall leaves the reader in no 
doubt as to the origin of his conclusions on any particular event and makes clear when 
he is giving his own opinion. This is helpful, especially when he is discussing a main 
issue like the influence of the Pax Britannica, or in commenting on an event such as Suez, 
1956, when the full facts are not yet public property. 


Obviously in a relatively brief survey covering the last 60 years there is a tendency 
to over-simplify some of the issues involved, but the author is clearly aware of this 
and so poses provocative questions. These stimulate the reader to think for himself 
and to seek a solution to the many complex problems outlined in the narrative. 


The author’s view that Great Britain should, if necessary alone, renounce the use 
of nuclear energy for military purposes will not perhaps be acceptable to the majority 
of his readers, but he produces realistic arguments to support it. Similarly his views 
on British party politics, while controversial, are full of common sense. He states that 
his object is ‘‘ an attempt to focus attention on those events in this troubled half century 
to which our present problems are clearly related.”” He has achieved it. The book is 
strongly recommended as a stimulant for Staff College candidates. 


Broadsides and Bayonets: The Propaganda War in the American Revolution. 
By Carl Berger. (Pennsylvania University Press; London, Oxford University 
Press.) 40S. 


Psychological warfare and the use of propaganda to undermine the fidelity and 
morale of an opponent are almost as old as organized conflict. Gibbon refers to the 
‘ libels ’"—satirical lampoons—scattered by the early Greeks with the object of impugning 
the integrity and professional competence of their enemy’s military leaders. The Papal 
threats and exhortations that supported recruitment for the Crusades; the ‘pamphlet 
war’ that characterized the civil strife between King and Parliament; the wholesale 
distribution of ‘ broadsides’ lauding William of Orange which preceded the Dutchman’s 
landing at Brixham—all these were examples of an attempt to influence public opinion 
by means of propaganda. 


With so controversial an issue at stake as the independence of the 13 North 
American colonies, propaganda had every opportunity to bring its powerful influence to 
bear; and both sides employed it to the full. At the very outset the Provincial Congress 
made every effort to win over the French-Canadians; and had their machinations proved 
successful they would have added considerably to the burden borne by Governor Guy 
Carleton. For in Canada there were a mere 500 inhabitants of British stock, as against 
some 70,000 of Gallic descent. 


The active assistance, or quiescence, of the Redskins occasioned another propaganda 
war of competing bribes and threats; a contest in which the British, on the whole, had 
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slightly the advantage. On the other hand, American attempts to seduce the German 
mercenaries by the promise of land grants were far more successful; as indeed was American 
propaganda throughout the entire conflict. This is perfectly comprehensible, since 
established authority can never advance so colourfully appealing a case on paper as 
can those who are in revolt against it. 


This is an able and intensely interesting work, whose study is of particular value in 
these days when we are all, in some degree, the hapless victims of incessant propaganda. 


Letters and Documents of Napoleon. Vol. I: The Rise to Power. Selected and 
translated by John Eldred Howard. (The Cresset Press.) 55s. 


This is the first volume to appear of a series which promises to fill a long-felt gap 
quite admirably. While it is neither feasible, nor particularly desirable—since research 
workers will read the French texts—to publish the whole of the enormous bulk of 
Napoleon’s correspondence and miscellaneous papers in translation, many students 
will have looked for and should now greatly welcome this important enterprise. The 
present volume is well ordered and conceived on a generous and satisfying scale, providing 
a vivid and accurate picture of Napoleon’s habits of mind and conduct of affairs. It traces, 
in just over 500 pages, Bonaparte’s career from the outset until the Peace of Amiens 
in 1802 in a balanced, substantial, and extremely useful selection of the original documents, 


It is to be hoped that the publishers, who have not indicated the probable extent 
of the work, will devote commensurate space in their subsequent volumes to the later 
Consulate and the crowded years of the Empire, especially as they have obtained the 
services of so judicious a translator and editor. Although his translation is eminently 
fluent, accurate, and faithful to the tone of the original, Mr. Howard deserves most 
congratulation on his more direct contribution to this volume. A general introduction 
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describes his principles of selection and provides a useful note on the texts and 
bibliography of his formidable subject. Clear, concise, and scholarly introductory 
passages establish the background to each section of the book and, in addition, contain, 
for example, most valuable notes on tactics, weapons, equipment, and military organiza- 
tion, orders of battle, and lists of office holders. 


In civil affairs Mr. Howard is equally at home and unobtrusively mindful of his 
readers’ many possible needs. He appears to have made remarkably few slips in 
conducting his reader so agreeably through a welter of events, considerations, and 
documents; the Archduke John, however, not Charles, was defeated at Hohenlinden, 
and the French league should not be confused with the English league of three miles. 
The absence of an index in a book likely to be used so much as this is not redeemed 
entirely by the inclusion of a complete list of addressees, sources, and the brief indication 
of the subject of each letter. There are some attractive and unhackneyed illustrations, 
and many very practical maps and plans. 


The Edge of the Sword: Israel’s War of Independence 1947-1949. By Netanel 
Lorch. (Putnam.) 45s. 


As most students of Middle Eastern matters are aware, a formidable mass of literature 
in English as well as in Hebrew has grown up about the Arab-Israel War of 1947-49. 
Most of it, these same students have to admit, is pretty heavily biased on the Israeli 
side. Accounts of the campaign from the Arab side are not so easy to come by, with the 
exception of Sir John Glubb’s books. Some years ago Major Edgar O’Ballance wrote a 
brisk, impartial little history, whose merits should not be ignored. 


Now, however, still from the Israeli side, comes what is to all intents and purposes 
an Official history. Colonel Lorch, who fought throughout the war, was the first Chief 
of the Military History Section of the Israeli General Staff, and has had access to all the 
relevant documents in Israel’s archives. Such Arab sources as are available to him he 
has used with scrupulous fairness. The result is the most detailed and most searching 
study of this momentous little war that has yet been published. It is also remarkably 
readable, since the English version is written in English-English, and neither in facile 
American-English nor in ponderous Central European-English. It teaches, quietly and 
with no brashness, a number of salutary lessons, strategic and tactical, logistical, and 
moral, which every soldier ought to ponder. 


The forces committed were small (though there was much nonsense talked about 
“ the might of all the Arab peoples ’’), the territory over which the campaign was waged 
was small, but greatly varied. A decisive military victory was won by Israel which, 
through political factors beyond her control, she was never able to consolidate, though 
she has been able, in face of continuous threat, to preserve her somewhat hedgehog 
existence for 13 years. 


Colonel Lorch’s narrative is as candid as it is well marshalled. He is not sparing in 
his criticism of Israeli mistakes. He assesses, with justice, the disadvantages under which 
the Arabs fought and the mistakes which they made. He describes, factually and without 
any emphatic emotion, the somewhat humiliating role played by the British administration 
in the closing days of the Mandate. He does not sneer and he does not exult. What, 
he seeks to discover, were the causes of Israel’s victory ? There were many; but in a 
brief epilogue to the book, General Yigael Yadin (who was Israeli Chief of Staff throughout 
the war) singles out one—the quality of Israel’s youth. This is accurate. Millions of 
Jews had, only a few years earlier, perished helpless in the Nazi holocaust. Out of their 
ashes there flowered this astonishing generation. These young soldiers were lions; but, 
as Colonel Lorch’s book abundantly demonstrates, they were by no means led by donkeys. 
They were lions led by lions. Here too is a lesson which we, in this country, should be 
unwise to forget. 
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The Centurions. By Jean Lartéguy. (Hutchinson.) 21s. 

The ‘centurions’ of Jean Lartéguy’s so-called novel—it is really a social docu- 
mentary dressed up as fiction—are the French paratroop officers who have played such 
a dominant part in the war in Algeria during the last seven years, and who were mainly 
responsible for the Army revolt against General de Gaulle in April, 1961. 


Lartéguy takes his title from Marcus Flavinius, a centurion in the 2nd Cohort of 
the Augusta Legion, who wrote to a cousin in Rome as the Roman Empire was beginning 
to crumble: ‘‘ Make haste to reassure me, I beg you, and tell me that our fellow- 
citizens understand us, support us, and protect us as we ourselves are protecting the 
glory of the Empire. If it should be otherwise, if we should have to leave our bleached 
bones on these desert sands in vain, then beware of the anger of the Legions !” 


This pathetic appeal exactly expresses the dilemma of the Regular officers of the 
‘ active army’ in France. Since the debacle in Indo-China they have grown more and 
more conscious of being disowned by and alienated from their fellow-citizens. They 
have the strong feeling that France has forgotten her legions. Their intrusion into 
politics has been the fruit of this sense of betrayal from the rear; they learned in Indo- 
China that the Army is a political organ; they have tried to make their own politics. 
It is a miserable story, with miserable results that have not yet been all worked out. 
Lartéguy tells it with compassion and understanding, but without downright partisan- 
ship. This is a moving book; a tract for our times. 


By Human Error: Disasters of a Century. By Captain Geoffrey Bennett, D.S.C., 
R.N. (Seeley, Service.) 25s. 

in Bennett here describes 19 famous disasters, by land, sea, and air; the 

blame for which he places on human fallibility. A very wide classification this, as it 
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includes honest miscalculation, criminal negligence, badly chosen staff, sheer careless- 
ness, wrong assessment of risk, breach of rules, and reluctance to take charge when 
something goes wrong. Most of us have been at some time guilty of one or other of 
these: lapses even though we may have been lucky enough to get away with it. The 
book is therefore something more than a succession of horrors; it is a study of human 
failings. The writing is good and the illustrations are well chosen. 


NAVAL 


From the Dreadnought to Scapa Flow. Vol. I. The Road to War 1904-1914, 
By Arthur J. Marder. (Oxford University Press.) 42s. 


It is seldom that one can bestow unqualified praise on a work of contemporary 
history, yet this book by a Professor at the University of Hawaii seems worthy of a 
place in that select category. His scholarly survey of British naval policy during the 
ten years preceding the first world War contains not one dull page; and his profound 
knowledge of the subject (acquired over a long period and through frequent visits to 
this country) has enabled him to draw a most convincing picture of the political, 
technical, and personal elements of the situation as it evolved over those deceptively 
peaceful years. 

In July, 1912, Sir Edward Grey informed the Committee of Imperial Defence that 
. . . the naval position underlines our European policy ...’’ Professor Marder’s 
judicious selection of sources from a wide field, his lucid presentation of the facts, and 
his refreshingly sparing use of retrospective comment allow the reader not only to 
obtain a clear idea of the naval and international situation, but to form his own opinion 
of the principal British actors in the drama, whether political, naval, or military. 


Among the hundreds of names occurring in this book, it is natural that Admiral 
of the Fleet Lord Fisher should have pride of place, for it was he who introduced the 
many revolutionary naval reforms of the period, including the creation of the ‘ Dread- 
nought’ battle fleet of 1914. Among the statesmen there are political sketches of 
Balfour, Asquith, McKenna, Churchill, Lloyd George, Esher, Grey, and Haldane; 
among the admirals and generals there is much of interest on A. K. Wilson, Prince 
Louis of Battenberg, Beresford, Jellicoe, Beatty, Jackson, Bacon, Keyes, Richmond, 
Tyrwhitt, Kitchener, Roberts, Henry Wilson; and not least on Colonel Hankey, the 
Secretary of the C.I.D. Of all these names, two alone are with us still—the ‘ Former 
Naval Person’ who led us to victory in the later struggle, and Lord Hankey. 


“e 


For those of an age to recall this setting and these men, the decade before 1914 
holds a peculiar fascination. It embodied the final phase of Pax Britannica, the end 
of an era of relative international stability, the last manifestations of secret diplomacy 
and of rugged individualism among politicians and leaders of the armed forces. It 
presaged the unimagined and cataclysmic social, political, and military changes for which 
the world was ripe, changes which after half a century have none the less failed to solve 
its major troubles. 


From his Hawaiian fastness this American author has succeeded in bringing the 
men and the period to life, clothing them in the realities of their day, reminding us 
vividly of the inescapable obligations of sea power, of responsibilities proudly borne 
by us, which have now so largely devolved on his own countrymen. 


The Sea is Strong. By Admiral Sir Dudley de Chair, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., M.V.O. 
(Harrap). 21s. 


These memoirs, posthumously edited by the author’s son, are interesting more for 
their amusing anecdotes than as a serious contribution to naval knowledge. It is true 
that such subjects as the loss of H.M.S. Victoria, and the work of the roth Cruiser 
Squadron in 1914-16 are told with conviction but afford no fresh evidence, while the role 
of the 3rd Battle Squadron commanded by the Admiral at the end of 1917 is exaggerated 
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MAJOR-GENERAL 


J.F.C. FULLER 


The Conduct of War is a book of great and urgent importance at the 
present time. It is a study of the way in which political and economic 
changes since the French Revolution have altered both the techniques and 


the aims of war, and its theme is that war which is not fought in pursuance 
of a clear and feasible policy will always end in disaster. Nothing is more 
important at the present time than to understand the relation of war and 
policy, to know what can and cannot be achieved by force of arms and 
to take account of the ways in which the character of modern war affects 
international diplomacy. November 9th, 30s. 


The Gonduct of War 
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since it never ventured for exercises further from Sheerness than the East Swin. The 
regular omission of the definite article before a ship’s name will not commend itself to 
many contemporary naval officers, and certain discrepancies can only be ascribed to 
defective memory. Tryon’s flag-lieutenant was Lord Gillford, not Guildford. The famous 
‘ bunga-bunga ’ hoax took place at Portland, not Portsmouth. 


The Glorious First of June. By Oliver Warner. (Batsford.) 21s. 


The Glorious First of June—the culminating action after partial engagements on two 
previous days—has sometimes been regarded mainly as the first fleet action in the French 
Revolutionary War, and its strategical implicationr have not always been sufficiently 
stressed. The strategical feature of the operation was to ensure the safe arrival in France 
of a very important grain convoy from America; so, besides a close convoy escort, the 
main French fleet was sent out to provide additional cover in the area of the Soundings. 
In the event, the convoy got in without being intercepted, but the French fleet was found 
and successfully brought to action by the main British fleet. It was a tactical victory, 
but a strategical failure. 


To describe the actual fighting Mr. Warner has depended largely upon the information 
contained in the several masters’ logs, as well as on the private letters and journals of 
some of the officers concerned. He has provided a well authenticated account, interestingly 
told, not only of the battle itself but also of the events leading up to it. 


The book, which is the third volume in the Batsford Battles Series written by 
Mr. Warner, is excellently illustrated and produced, and can be cordially recommended. 
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Medicine and the Navy, 1200-1900. Vol. III, 1714-1815. By Christopher Lloyd and 
Jack L. S. Coulter. (Livingstone.) 50s. 


The years 1714~1815 covered by this, the third volume of Medicine and the Navy, 
were the years of the greatest medical activity and progress and provide the most inter- 
esting and eventful period in the history of marine medicine. That so much progress 
was achieved, the authors emphasize, was due less than is believed to the advance of 
contemporary science, and much more to the arrival of a breed of surgeons like Blane, 
Lind, Robertson, and Scott. These were the men who had the ability to seize on and 
introduce the most important discoveries of earlier years, and the character and per- 
sistence to enforce their general adoption. 


The various wars of the period only served to further their endeavours. The man- 
power losses through sickness and disease reached proportions so alarming that the 
interest of the executive was compelled, and thus improvements were gradually effected. 
Not the least of the lessons learnt was that responsibility for the general health of the 
ship’s company cannot rest on the medical officer alone but must be equally shared by 
the captain—a joint responsibility which continues to be emphasized in the Queen’s 
Regulations to the present day. 


The Wellcome Trustees, under whose auspices this work is being produced, can be 
congratulated on having found such a happy partnership to continue the work of the late 
Surgeon Commander John Keevil, who wrote the first two volumes. There aresections on 
the Medical Deparment, tracing the history of the Sick and Hurt Board, and the evo- 
lution of the surgeon and physician; on the naval hospitals; on sea diseases; and, 
perhaps of most interest to the lay historian, on the medical history of the wars of the 
18th century. A wide range of sources has been tapped and the whole arrangement 
is scholarly. This third volume will only confirm the opinions expressed on publication 
of the earlier volumes that Medicine and the Navy will be a standard work. 


The Roman Imperial Navy, 31 B.C.-A.D. 324. By Chester G. Starr. (Heffer.) 28s. 


This is the second edition of a work issued in 1941, now published in Cambridge and 
retaining its American spelling. The author is Professor of history in the University of 
Illinois and is evidently extremely learned in his subject, so much so that the ordinary 
reader must lag far behind in an effort to keep up with such a high standard of erudition. 
The pages plentifully abound in lengthy Latin quotations while each chapter is copiously 
supplied with references and notes. The history of the matter has not been fully written 
up in the past, particularly in the English language, but every available authority in 
existence has been consulted, so that Professor Starr must be able to claim himself now 
as the most competent authority. The book deals especially with the greater fleets of 
Misenum and Ravenna but extends beyond these to provincial flotillas; hence the title 
‘Navy’ is not made use of in the sense of an integrated unit. 


The most important and interesting chapters, perhaps, are devoted to descriptions 
of the vessels and their crews. It is difficult to imagine the Roman ships of this period 
being able to undertake deep-sea voyages or to venture into exposed waters; they were 
neither sturdy nor stable, and an instance is quoted of a galley capsizing when all the 
rowers crowded over to one side. What must surprise the general reader, however, is 
that whatever may have been the case in the later ages of Barbary rovers and so on, 
whose rowers were chained to the benches, flogged, and condemned for life to the galleys 
as a terrible punishment, these conditions did not apply in Roman times when the crews 
were by no means slaves or convicts, but almost as highly privileged as centurions were 
on land; those recruited from overseas indeed were naturalized and created Roman 
citizens. To live the life of a galley-slave is therefore a misplaced metaphor so far as the 
Roman navies are concerned. 
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Peace and War: A Soldier’s Life. By Lieut.-General Sir Frederick Morgan, K.C.B. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 25s. 


The Road Past Mandalay. By John Masters. (Michael Joseph.) 21s. 


To this reviewer, John Masters is the author of one masterpiece of fiction, Bhowani 
Junction, clearly based on fact, a number of lesser novels, and one volume of auto- 
biography, which though exciting and popular, somehow failed to satisfy. This second 
volume of his memoirs, covering 1939 to 1945, is a literary bombshell. All the author’s 
experience as a popular novelist is deployed to colour the narrative, and in saying this 
nothing more is meant than that what is obviously a true story is given us in words of 
burning intensity. Whether we like this style or not, we are dragged willingly from the 
first page to the last and left rather breathless at the end. A bombshell perhaps, but 
bombshells explode only once, and it is difficult to believe that The Road Past Mandalay 
has staying power, or that anybody could read it twice—as good a test as any of a book. 
Yet how eagerly will his promised third volume be awaited ! 


General Morgan’s autobiography has everything which John Masters’s has not, 
coolness, humour (does Masters ever laugh?), perception, and understanding, not 
blazoned in the lines but protruding between them. He had a career unusual for a 
successful soldier of the British Service in that nearly 20 years of it were served in India, 
a country he loved, and whose lingua-franca he learned to speak with a fluency which 
still remains with him. This part of his military career, up to the outbreak of the 
second World War, takes up nearly half of the book, and many will find it the more 
interesting both for the story and for the penetrating comments on peacetime soldiering 
in a financially-starved Army. His principal contribution in the war was unquestionably 
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his work as COSSAC, of which he has already told us much in Overture to Overlord, 
and his later work as Deputy Chief of Staff of General Eisenhower. Here again is 
some pointed comment and a clever parallel of experiences as a pre-war G.S.O.I. 
of a Division in which Brigadier Montgomery was a Brigade Commander, and as a 
high functionary in SHAEF, when Field-Marshal Montgomery commanded one of the 
Army Groups. But as to COSSAC, how he set about producing a concrete plan from 
a sea of imponderables and an ocean of doubt is still not revealed—at least not to the 
public. 

Later came the job on U.N.R.R.A., the end of which hit world headlines, followed 
by an official tour of British Guiana, and finally the appointment as Controller of Atomic 
Energy. A mixed bag, but what an all-round capacity they indicate! 

Judgment of persons, a capacity for seeing essentials and getting the job done, 
and above all a lightning sense of humour, these are the ingredients in ‘‘ Freddie ” 
Morgan’s make-up, and he has written a book which will stand up to time. 


The History of the Somerset Light Infantry (Prince Albert’s): 1946-1960. 

By Major Kenneth Whitehead, M.C. (Published by the Regiment.) 

The author has produced an excellent coda to the three volumes of the history of 
the old 13th Foot, which last year ended its 274 years of independent existence on 
amalgamation with the Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry. 

The highlights of the Regiment’s overseas service since the war are clearly and 
faithfully described. To the official honour ‘‘ Jellalabad ” there has now been added the 
unofficial one of ‘‘ Ultimus in Indis,’’ for it was this Regiment which, before a representative 
Guard of Honour of the Indian Army, slow-marched westward through the Gateway of 
India at Bombay to close an epoch in our military history. The account of the tour of 
duty in Malaya is excellently done and can be recommended to the general reader who 
wishes to inform himself on the tactical problems and administrative difficulties, and how 
they were overcome. 

Perhaps the most valuable feature of this book is the picture it draws of a soundly 
based County Regiment struggling loyally for 15 years to make do amid the vagaries 
of feeble government policies. How will future generations judge this era of expedients, 
of dismal recruiting figures, and of ultimate amalgamation? This history of the Somerset 
Light Infantry will provide first-class evidence on which to base a judgment, and it will 
not go unnoticed that it is on a note of loyalty to the new order that it is commended 
to the Regiment by its Colonel, Field-Marshal Lord Harding. 

The volume is well produced, with all the proper photographs, maps and appendices, 
and an adequate index. The printers, Clowes, deserve their share of praise. 


The Iron Brigade. By Alan T. Nolan. (Macmillan, N.Y.) 48s. 


On 28th August, 1862, an isolated Federal Division was marching along the Warrenton 
Turnpike, Virginia, not far from the village of Groveton. The troops were green and 
untried, and an observer might have doubted their ability to hold their own against an 
equal force of battle-trained troops, in a set-piece battle, with ample warning. 


It was, then, particularly bad luck that on this day they should be bushwhacked 
by the entire corps of Stonewall Jackson’s terrible command. With all the advantages 
of surprise, vastly superior numbers, an advantageous position, and a year of victories 
behind them, the Confederates might have been expected to make short work of the 
untried Federals. Then the incredible happened. The green troops did not panic. 
One brigade, as green as the others, showed the rest what to do. Wheeling into line of 
battle, they not only held the Confederate attack, but inflicted a bloody reverse on their 
battle-tried enemy. The Iron Brigade had received its first accolade. 

As the war progressed, the legend of the ‘Iron’ or ‘ Black Hat’ Brigade grew. 
The Antietam, Fredericksburg, Gettysburg, in all of them this astonishing body of men 
showed that, as a fighting force, it could stand comparison with any formation in any 
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army in the world. Indeed, at Gettysburg the Brigade virtually decided the’course 
of the battle. Its desperate stand on the Chambersburg Pike on the first day enabled 
the rest of the army to concentrate in superior force on favourable ground. 

The great question is why ? What made this formation—one of many hundreds in 
the Union armies—fight the way it did? Mr. Nolan’s book gives the answer, and gives 
it so well that it might be sub-titled ‘ A Study in Creative Leadership.’ First, the material 
was good. The Iron Brigade came from the pioneering States of the north-west. Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, these States produced a tougher, hardier type of man than 
the more civilized areas to the east. And their commander knew it—so much so that in 
applying for a reinforcing battalion after the Antietam, he insisted that only a western 
regiment would do. 

But good material is not enough. The men from the north-west started the war 
as the others did—in a flurry of brass bands, flowing oratory, and military romanticism. 
Luckily, in John Gibbon, their second commander, they had a leader who knew his 
business and was quite prepared to step outside regulations to hammer his men into shape. 
Curiously, he was a Southerner from Charleston. 

Gibbon employed a stick and carrot technique. He gave 24-hour passes to the 
smartest soldiers on parade—and when fence-rails were plundered, ordered the nearest 
battalion to repair them. He realized that the most effective punishment was one that 
hurt a man’s pride as a soldier; an idle sentry was made to sit on a barrel before the guard 
tent. And he drilled his men all day and every day. He knew, too, the value of distinc- 
tive dress, ordering for his men not only the famous black hat but knee-length tunics, 
white leggings, and white cotton gloves. (Strict discipline did not discourage leg-pulling; 
Gibbon discovered, one morning, that his horse had been fitted with white leggings.) 
While the brigade was in camp, miles away from action, its commander held ‘ practice 
alarms,’ keeping the men perpetually on their toes. This, then, is one explanation of 
the brigade’s remarkable speed of reaction and sangfroid at Groveton. 

It also explains what followed. Happily brigaded with the equally legendary 
‘ Battery B ’—also, at one time, commanded by Gibbon—the formation never looked 
back. At the Antietam it suffered terribly in the notorious cornfield. It is significant 
that after the battle, on receiving the reinforcement of a brand-new regiment of volunteers, 
the veteran battalions declined to have any dealings with the newcomers until they had 
proved themselves worthy of the ‘ Black Hat.’ 

At Gettysburg came tragedy. Here the Iron Brigade, which had already suffered 
more casualties than any other in the Union armies, virtually annihilated itself. At 
the close of battle, it numbered only a few hundred survivors. The author points out 
that the brigade was never the same again. Its fantastic esprit de corps might have 
been preserved, but the Washington bureaucracy made sure that it was allowed to peter out. 

The story is extremely well told. The author avoids the dithyramb usually found 
in Civil War books, presenting a readable, factual narrative. The battle scenes are 
vividly described, with emphatic use of personal memoirs, and the general background 
of the war deftly sketched in. The book makes enthralling reading for anyone interested 
in the factors that make a crack fighting formation. 


A History of the Uniforms of the British Army. Vol. III. By C. C. P. Lawson. 

(Norman Military Publications.) 45s. 

Mr. Lawson’s third volume on the dress of the British Army is splendidly com- 
prehensive, for as well as covering the Regular infantry during the second half of the 
18th century, he gives us chapters on the contemporary dress of the Militia, Volunteers, 
Fencibles, and Royal Bodyguards. The knowledge that the author imparts is born 
of a lifetime study of the subject and like its two predecessors, this volume is a model of 
accuracy with its references and authorities carefully noted. This is no mere catalogue 
of waistcoats and wings, gaiters and hats, for the detail of uniform is enlivened with 
anecdote and fact. Thus “ soldiers sent to the Black Hole, or guardroom, were to wear 
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their coats inside out, not only to preserve them, but as a sign of disgrace.”” And, of 
an Invalid Unit, 1767, he reports ‘‘ the Major was 82 years old, the other officers not much 
younger, and two of the subalterns were stone blind.”” There is a chapter on those ornate 
fellows, the Bandsmen and the Drummers, and another on Colours. A most valuable 
contribution is the chapter dealing with the American Colonies, wherein is described the 
little-known uniforms of the many local Provincial, Militia, and Loyalists Corps raised 
for the numerous campaigns prior to the Revolution. Behind the brave facade of the 
facing and lace lies a sad story of jealousy, incompetence, and ill-discipline, such as that 
of the Schenety Garrison who not only left the gates open but ‘‘ to avoid mounting 
guard placed asnowman as a sentry instead. In return for this hospitable gesture the French 
and Indians removed the scalps of nearly the entire garrison.”’ 

Apart from several coloured plates the volume is copiously illustrated with pen and 
ink drawings by the author, all from contemporary sources and closely copied from the 
originals. The effect of these has to some extent been spoiled by a printer too heavy with 
his ink. 


AIR 


The Narrow Margin: The Battle of Britain and the Rise of Air Power, 1930-1949. 
By Derek Wood and Derek Dempster. (Hutchinson.) 35s. 


The Battle of Britain is recognized as one of the great struggles of history which 
Winston Churchill maintains have been “‘ won by superior will power wresting victory 
in the teeth of odds or upon the narrowest of margins.’’ This record covers not only 
the battle itself but also the complex story of the rise of air power between 1920 and 1940. 
Early chapters deal with the foundation and expansion of the Royal Air Force and the 
Luftwaffe, the development of the aircraft, the training of the aircrew, and one particu- 
larly important factor, the development of radar and ground control. These elements 
fuse into a whole as the story moves logically to its climax. The battle has thus been 
put in its proper context and the events of July to October, 1940, are seen as the cul- 
mination of the development of rival air forces thoughout the previous decade. The very 
critical year was 1938; it was about this time that radar was transformed from an experi- 
mental layout into an operational system capable of being used in war and it was to 
prove itself a war winning factor. 

Although the background story is well covered, actual combat is not neglected and 
an important feature of the book is the day by day summaries in the form of an operational 
diary. This method brings out clearly the changing picture of the battle. Hitler’s 
purpose was to destroy Fighter Command by inducing it to attack the greatly superior 
numbers of the Luftwaffe. The German Air Force were prepared, it seems, to suffer 
early substantial losses provided they could knock out the fighter defence. But the R.A.F., 
particularly 11 Group under Air Marshal Park, husbanded their forces and used them in 
small loose formations. The authors, who make a strong case for their point of view, are 
convinced that Park was right in this bitterly argued subject of wings or squadrons 
in forward attack. The Park/Leigh Mallory controversy was “a clash of personalities, 
a contrast between the brilliant defensive tactician and the equally brilliant exponent of 
offence.”” The defence held, Luftwaffe losses mounted, and Hitler changed his aim, 
finally launching an all-out assault on the capital. There can be little doubt that this 
switch in targets saved from destruction the vital air bases and communications without 
which our fighters could not have operated. 

The complete record is a most comprehensive yet readable study of a famous victory; 
“ never again was Britain’s margin of safety so narrow.”’ Lord Dowding, when he was 
Commander-in-Chief of Fighter Command, wrote that ‘‘ the war will be won by science 
thoughtfully applied to operational requirements.’’ These words describe the true 
background to the furious months in the summer of 1940; tactics, plans, and training 
might well have been different if we could have benefited then from the knowledge that 
hindsight brings, but in this, the first of the truly scientific battles, ‘‘ those who fought 
the battle did so to the superlative best of their ability—and they won.” 
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25s. 
UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER. (The third volume of his war-novel trilogy.) By Evelyn 
Waugh. (Chapman & Hall, 1961.) 18s. 
NAVAL 


THE GLORIOUS First OF JUNE. Ly Oliver Warner. (Batsford, 1961.) 21s. Presented 
by the publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 


SHIPS AND SEAMEN. By Christopher Lloyd. (Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1961.) 50s. 
GREAT SEAMEN. By Oliver Warner. (Bell, 1961.) 16s. 


THE NAVY AND ITS CHAPLAINS IN THE Days OF SAIL. By Waldo E. L. Smith. (Ryerson 
Press, Toronto, 1961.) $4.50. Presented by the publishers. 


FROM THE DREADNOUGHT TO ScaPA FLow, Vol. I: 1904-1914: THE Roap To War. 
By Arthur J. Marder. (Oxford University Press, 1961.) 42s. Presented by the 
publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 


NAVAL CHALLENGE, 1945-1961. By Paul E. Garbutt, M.B.E. (Macdonald, 1961.) 21s. 
Presented by the publishers. 


THEY CALLED IT ACCIDENT. (The destruction of H.M.S. Natal.) By A. Cecil Hampshire. 
(Kimber, 1961.) 25s. Presented by the publishers. 


ARMY 


BRITISH MILITARY FIREARMS, 1650-1850. (2nd Edition.) By Howard L. Blackmore. 
(Herbert Jenkins, 1961.) 50s. 


THE Story OF SANDHURST. By Hugh Thomas. (Hutchinson, 1961.) 30s. Presented 
by the publishers. 


THE SECOND 28TH: THE STORY OF A FAMOUS BATTALION OF THE 9TH AUSTRALIAN 
Division. By Philip Masel. (Privately printed.) Presented by the Regiment. 


THE Happy Warriors. (The Gurkha Brigade.) By Brigadier A. E. C. Bredin, D.S.O., 
M.C. (Blackmore Press, 1961.) 21s. Presented by the Author. 


AIR 


TesTING TimgE: A Stupy oF MAN AND MACHINE IN THE TEST FLYING ERA. By 
Constance Babington-Smith. (Cassell, 1961.) 30s. 


AERONAUTS AND ASTRONAUTS. By Eugene M. Emme. (Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., 1961.) $1.75. Presented by the publishers. 


THE ASTRONAUTS: PIONEERS IN SPACE. By The Seven Astronauts of Project Mercury. 
(Cassell, 1961.) 25s. 
GREAT BRITAIN 


THe Canat Duke. (The Duke of Bridgewater.) By Hugh Malet. (Phoenix House, 
1961.) 21s. 
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THE MopERN British Monarcny. By Sir Charles Petrie. (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
I90I.) 25S. 


THE STaGNANT Society. By Michael Shanks. (Penguin Special, 1961.) 3s. 6d. 


ADMINISTRATION IN ACTION. Vol. 1. (Case histories of Civil Service and Local Government.) 
By F. M. G. Willson. (Allen & Unwin, 1961.) 35s. 


PRESSURE GROUP: THE CAMPAIGN FOR COMMERCIAL TELEVISION. By H. H. Wilson. 
(Secker & Warburg, 1961.) 18s. 
CoMMONSENSE ABOUT CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. By C. H. Rolph. (Gollancz, 1961.) 6s. 


COMMONWEALTH 
THE LIQUIDATION OF THE BRITISH EmpirRE. ByC.E. Carrington. (Harrap, 1961.) 8s. 6d. 


British Honpuras: AN HisTORY AND CONTEMPORARY SURVEY. By D. A. G. Waddell. 
(Oxford University Press, 1961.) 18s. 


FRANCE 


Democratic Despot: THE LiFE OF NAPOLEON III. By T. A. B. Corley. (Barrie & 
Rockliff, 1961.) 42s. 


THE CENTURIONS. By Jean Lartéguy. (Hutchinson, 1961.) 21s. Presented by the 
publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 


EUROPE 
INSIDE Eurore Topay. By John Gunther. (Hamish Hamilton, 1961.) 25s. 


THE ComMMON MarRKeET. (2nd Edition.) By J. F. Deniau. (Barrie & Rockliff, 1961.) 
158. 


UNITED STATES 


THE CATTLEMEN. (Sequel to The Buffalo Hunters.) By Mari Sandoz. (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, 1961.) 42s. 


U.S.S.R. 
RUSSIA AND THE WEST UNDER LENIN AND STALIN. By George F. Kennan. (Hutchinson, 
1961.) 40s. 
THE New IMPERIALISM. By HucGu Seton-Watson. (Bodley Head, 1961.) tos. 6d. 
Russta’s ROCKETS AND MissILEs. By Albert Parry. (Macmillan, 1960.) 25s. 


INDIA 
MEMOIRS OF A BENGAL CIVILIAN. By John Beames. (Chatto & Windus, 1961.) 30s. 
Punyasr Century, 1857-1947. By Prakash Tandon. (Chatto & Windus, 1961.) 21s. 


FAR EAST 
CHILDREN OF THE ASHES: THE REBIRTH OF HIROSHIMA. By Robert Junck. (Heinemann, 
1961.) 25s. ' 
THE YosHIDA Memorrs: THE Story OF JAPAN IN Crisis. By Shigeru Yoshida. 
(Heinemann, 1961.) 30s. 
Tue CHANGING Map oF Asia: A PoiticaAL GEOGRAPHY. (4th Edition.) By W. G. East 
and O. H. K. Spate. (Methuen, 1961.) 36s. 
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AFRICA 


AFRICA AND THE VICTORIANS. By Ronald Robinson, John Gallagher and Alice Denny. 
(Macmillan, 1961.) 45s. 


A MODERN History OF THE SUDAN. By P.M. Holt. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1961.) 
27s. 6d. 


MuttiI-RaciaL SoutH AFRICA: THE RECONCILIATION OF ForcrEs. By Z. J. de Beer. 
(Oxford University Press for the Institute of Race Relations, 1961.) 6s. 


HISTORICAL 
CyRUS THE GREAT. By Harold Lamb. (Robert Hale, 1961.) 21s. 
THE SELJUKS. By Tamara Talbot Rice. (Thames & Hudson, 1961.) ‘30s. 


CATHERINE THE GREAT: AUTOCRAT AND EMPRESS OF ALL Russia. By Ian Grey, 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 1961.) 25s. 


THE TowER: 880 YEARS OF ENGLISH History. By John E. N. Hearsey. (McGibbon & 
Kee, 1960.) 25s. 


A Tupor TRAGEDY: THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CATHERINE Howarp. By Lacey Baldwin 
Smith. (Jonathan Cape, 1961.) 21s. 


CULLODEN. By John Prebble. (Secker & Warburg, 1961.) 30s. 


BATTLES OF THE ENGLISH Civit War. By Austin Woolrych. (Batsford, 1961.) 21s. 
Presented by the publishers. 


BROADSIDES AND Bayonets. By Carl Berger. (Pennsylvania University Press; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1961.) 40s. Presented by the publishers. (See review in 
this JOURNAL.) 


THE AGE OF CHURCHILL. Vol. I. HERITAGE AND ADVENTURE, 1879-1911. By Peter de 
Mendelssohn. (Thames & Huson, 1961.) 42s. 


PICTURE OF THE TWENTIES. By Richard Bennett. (Vista Books, 1961.) 30s. 


THE EDGE OF THE SworD: IsRAEL’s WAR OF INDEPENDENCE, 1947-1949. By Netanel 
Lorch. (Putnam, 1961.) 45s. Presented by the publishers. (See review in this 
JOURNAL.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BETTER ENGLISH For TECHNICAL AUTHORS. By T. W. Kirkpatrick and M. H. Breese. 
(Leonard Hill, 1961.) 14s. 


THE ANATOMY OF SPYING. By Ronald Seth. (Arthur Barker, 1961.) 21s. 
ScHOOL FOR SPIES. By J. Bernard Hutton. (Spearman, 1961.) 16s. 


OIL IN THE MippDLE East: Its DiscovVERY AND DEVELOPMENT. (2nd Edition.) By 
Stephen H. Longrigg. (Oxford University Press, 1961.) 35s. 


By Human Error: DISASTERS OF A CENTURY. By Captain Geoffrey Bennett, D.S.C., 
R.N. (Seeley, Service, 1961.) 25s. Presented by the publishers. (See review in 
this JOURNAL.) 


SATURN OVER THE WATER. By J. B. Priestley. (Heinemann, 1961.) 18s. 


RECOMMENDED ARTICLES 
WaR AND THE SERVICES 


SEA POWER IN THE SIXTIES: DETERRENT AND U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, 
DETERMINANT. July, 1961. 


THe Case AGainst PrE-EmptiveE ATTACK ... U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, 


July, 1961. 
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DISASTER THRO’ GLAMOUR (Manned Arrcraft) ... 


AIRCRAFT OR MISSILE CARRIERS ... 

THE FUTURE OF THE TANK 

THE Rep So.pieEr, I anp II 

THE STRUCTURE OF THE NEw Army DIvIsIONS 
THE Lanp BATTLE IN ATOMIC WAR 

PROBLEMS OF CONTEMPORARY DEFENCE PLANNING 


Tre N.A.T.O. SHIELD aT THRACE 


HOVERCRAFT AS TANK CARRIERS... 
STRATEGY OF FOREIGN BasEs, I anp II 


Too FEw SOLDIERS OF THE QUEEN, I anp II... 


TEACHING MILITARY SCIENCE 
MORE ON ARMOR FOR THE AIRBORNE 


U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, 
July, 1961. 

Army Quarterly, July, 1961. 

Military Review, July, 1961. 

Armor, July and September, 1961. 

Army, July, 1961. 

Army, July, 1961. 

U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, 
August, 1961. 

The Fifteen Nations, August-Septem- 
ber, 1961. 

R.E. Journal, September, 1961. 

The Times, 22nd and 23rd August, 
1961. 

The Times, 14th and 15th September, 
1961. 

Military Review, September, 1961. 

Armor, September—October, 1961 


CURRENT AFFAIRS 


THe Birt For BizeERTA 

THE CoLoMBO PLAN AFTER TEN YEARS 

THe BERLIN CRISIS... 

BERLIN: HERR ULBRICHT’s DESERTED VILLAGE 
ARAB REACTIONS TO KuUwalItT 

Tue TrutTH ABout Kuwait 

Must THE U.N. Go BANKRUPT ?... 

THE SoOviET TROIKA PROPOSALS ... 

THE SUCCESSOR ion ian nh 3 
Tuink Harp: Tuink Fast (U.N.O. in Congo)... 


UNDER NEITHER FLAG (Belgrade Conference) ... 


THe Non-ALIGNED Out oF Step (Belgrade 
Conference) . 


Britain’s ECONOMIC PROBLEM, I AND II... 


The Economist, 29th July, 1961. 
British Survey, July, 196r. 

The World Today, August, 1961. 
The Economist, 19th August, 1961. 
The World Today, August, 1961. 
New Statesman, 14th July, 1961. 
The Times, 11th August, 1961. 

The World Today, September, 1961. 
The Times, 20th September, 1961. 


The Economist, 23rd September, 


1961. 
The Times, 7th September, 1961. 
The Economist, 9th September, 1961. 


The Economist, 16th and 23rd Sep- 
tember, 1961. 


ALL THE ABOVE ARTICLES MAY BE SEEN IN THE LIBRARY 


McCorquodale, London, S.E. 
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